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The  Call  of  Honour 


A  couple  of  bronchoes — sleek  and  clean- 
limbed bays — ^that  tread  the  grass  of  the 
prairie  with  an  action  that  suggests  springs 
iostsad  of  mnsdes. 

A  couple  of  lads— healthy,  well-knit  Saiozis 
— ^who  sit  these  bronchoes  with  an  oise  that 


individuals  of  human  creation. 

Such  were  the  four  beings  of  fleA  ami 
blood  that  were  riding  along  one  of  the  glades 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Moose  Valley  one  summer 
afternoon.  Besides  their  similarity  of  garb 
1^  pesftct  iK^tsetnanship,  there  were  other 
points  in  whieh  the  boys  resembled 
other.  They  were  both  about  the  same  age ; 
they  were  both  well  developed  in  frame  and 
muscle;  they  both  betrayed  the  same  jolly 
"don't  worry"  countenances  that  mean  a  love 
for  out-of-door  hard  work  and  the  {XMnemoU 
of  good  tempers  and  clean  minds. 
That  one  was  dark,  and  the  other  com> 
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THE  scout's  message 
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OF  HONOUR 


paratiTcIy  fair,  wen  hat  slight  difoencei 
after  all.  Different  tnck-boxes  may  contain 
the  same  comestibles.  The  dark  lad  was  the 
elder  by  about  ten  months.  Jack  Hansard 
was  his  name.  The  yoanger  boy  was  nam^ 
Geoffirey  Bev«yrley. 

To  make  matters  clear  from  the  start,  it 
might  be  mentioned  that  both  the  boys  had 
be^  close  chums  ever  since  they  met  for 
fiiit  time  in  a  preparatory  school  at 
Falmouth.  The  fiither  of  each  had  died 
when  the  lads  were  very  small,  leaving  their 
widows  not  too  well-off  as  far  as  money  was 
concerned.  Training  for  any  of  the  pro- 
fiesstont  was  therefote  out  of  the  questioii,  to 
as  soon  as  school-days  were  over  Jack  and 
Geoffrey  decided  to  carry  their  chumship 
towards  manhood  and  i*ight  their  way  shoulder 
to  Mulder  in  the  Far  West.  A  small  amount 
of  capital  was  provi^led  from  the  purses  of  the 
widows,  who,  about  that  time,  had  moved  in- 
to one  house.  Then  away  went  the  chums 
with  brave  hearts  and  determined  wills — 
united  in  om  intention:  to  madce  a  home 
for  their  mothers  in  the  new  "  Land  of 
Promise."  They  bought  a  small "  improved  " 
farm  in  preference  to  taking  up  land  which 
the  Government  provides  free.  The  latter 
would  have  oasufHed  too  many  years  to  get 
in  proper  order  to  suit  their  purpose.  Then 
they  engaged  an  elderly  couple  of  Scotch- 
Canadians  to  coach  them  and  work  upon  the 
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oi^der  certain  sharkig  tenni.  Although 
tfak  {dan  was  more  ezpouive  at  he  oatwt, 

it  vfza  really  cheaper  when  inexperience  was 
considered.  The  boys  had  been  well  advised 
that  inexperience  is  expensive,  while  good 
tuition  is  worth  paying  for,  even  thoi^  ^ 
first  outlay  be  considerable ;  and  in  this  way 
the  chams  soon  settled  down  into  a  life  that 
was  as  congenial  as  it  promised  to  be  moder* 
atdy  profitable. 

At  the  time  when  onr  story  begins,  the  boys 
were  in  their  second  year  at  Moose  Creek,  a 
tributary  to  the  Saskatchewan  River.  On 
this  special  afternoon  they  were  on  the  track 
of  a  certain  rare  Hack  fox  tiiat  Ab  Canie 
(the  male  Scotr.h-Canadian  afi^Ke^sientioned) 
had  reported  as  having  been  seen  in  the 
incinity  during  the  previous  evening. 

On  reaching  a  clearing  where  travellers 
usually  camped— being  a  fork  in  the  trails 
taranchingf  to  Black  Crossing  and  Lone  Lake 
—Jack  suddenly  reined  in  his  broncho,  at  th« 
same  time  uttering  the  exclamation  : 

"Well,  I  never!" 

Grammatically,  of  course,  the'  words  have 
vary  little  meaning  that  goes  for  s.jnse. 
Euphemistically,  however,  they  imply  al  "  the 
astonishment  that  can  be  packed  into  smaU 
space. 

Sympathetically,  Beverley  also  tightened 
rein,  at  the  same  time  tumii^  a  qfHMtto^^ig 
look  towards  his  companion. 


TH^  CALL  OF  UOUXO^M 


Whafs  up  now?  mmkioiil** 

**  Black  fox !  "  retted  Jack  coaleBipt^ 
Qonsly.  "  Look !  " 

Beverley  stared  his  hardest  in  the  directtofi 
that  Jack  indicated  with  his  riding-switch. 

*'A  dirty-looking  camp;  little  time  taken 
to  clear  up,"  was  Geoff's  matter-of-fact  verdict. 
(Geoff  was  famed  for  his  "  maths  "  at  school, 
and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  "  Euclid 
Secnndas.")  **Tin  cans  and  a  half-dead 
fire.  These  mean  a  hurried  move.  But  still, 
I  don't  see  any  reason  for  you  to  turn  ijp 
your  nose  at  my  suggestion  of  a  black  fox. 
You  were  keen  enough  a  little  " 

"Rot I"  was  the  brusque  interruption. 
"Look  thire — straight  ahead  o{ y&su  Tkak 
tree — ^the  big  poplar  I  " 

"  What  about  it  ?  " 

«  What  about  it?"  edioed  Jack.  "  Why, 
man,  are  you  Uind  ?  Can't  yon  tee  waf^ 
thing  ?  " 

"  I  see  some  mad  coon  has  been  trying  to 
shine  as  an  artist  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  bairk," 
the  younger  lad  criticis»i. 

"  Is  thataU?" 

"I— guess  80,"  replied  the  other  boy 
cautiously. 

To  this  Hansard  made  no  immediate  re- 
mark. He  swung  himself  out  of  his  Mexican 
saddle,  and,  leading  his  mare  into  the  thicket, 
t'ed  her  by  the  halter-rope  to  a  maple  tree. 

Geoffrey   silently   followed  his  friend's. 


THB  SCOtirS  MBSSAGB 

eaounple,  aftei-waids  r»iiarluBg  witli  a  traite 
of  amasemeut : 

"  Well !   Next  move,  partner  ?  " 

"  Follow  me,"  was  the  short  '•eply. 

Leading  the  way  back  into  the  clearing, 
Jackwilked  ontil  Iw  stopped  opposite  to  the 
large  poplar  tree  that  had  been  the  cause  of 
present  tactics.  There  he  stopped,  criticised 
the  strange  designs  that  had  been  burned  , 
npon  the  silver-green  bark,  and  afterward 
asked  his  chum : 

"  What  do  you  make  of  it,  Euclid  ?  " 

"Just  what  I  said  before—madness,"  was 
the  answer. 

Jack  ismiled  wisely. 

"  Try  again,"  he  said. 

Euclid  did  try  again.  He  put  on  his  best 
thinking-cap  and  stared  for  &  me  minutes  at 
the  tr<2e,  whereon  was  ronghly  branded  the 
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TRB  CALL  OP  HONOUH 


"  Well  ?  "  qnestioned  Jack,  when  the  silence 
had  been  oonnderably  prolonged— too  loog 
for  his  patience. 

"  It  seems  in  parts  like  shorthand." 

"  Wrong,"  jerked  in  Hansard. 

"  It  looks  most  like  madness.  Bat  it  might 
be  tenae  i£  a  fellow  knew  who  did  it." 

"And  a  fellow  does  know!  I  know!" 
exclaimed  Jark  triumphantly,  to  which  Geoff 
could  only  exclaim  in  wonder,  "  You ! " 

•«  Yes,  1 1 "  returned  the  elder  boy. 

For  a  few  minutes  Gioffrey  was  too  sur- 
prised to  say  more.  Gradually,  however,  a 
smile  came  over  his  face,  and  he  remarked 
chaffingly: 

**^iaB  of  a  featim'  know  one  another's 

signs."  Then  he  shook  his  head  gravely. 
"  Poor  chap  I  How  long  have  you  been  able 
to  read  the  sign^.  that  a  madman  makes  ?  " 

But  Jack  did  not  return  the  banter,  as  was , 
his  custom. 

"  I  was  a  patrol  leader  in  the  Boy  Sconti 
of  Falmouth.   You  remember  tha\:  ?  " 

"  And  retired  with  a  medal  for  life-saving. 
Yes,  I  know  all  about  that,"  returned  Gec£ 
"But  what  of  it?" 

"  These  signs  were  made  by  a  Boy  Scout 
of  Falmouth,"  was  the  answer,  ^ven  with  con- 
vincing firmness. 

It  was  Geoffirey's  turn  now  to  make  me  of 
the  "WeU,  I  never  t "  to  ^ich  his  friend 
n^oined : 


TUB  $COUmfBS6AQB 

.  "I'i  a  fact.  Aad.  wilt  h  mow.  ^ 
wgns  that  myitify  yoa  ut  at  plafaM^a  W 

to  016* 

Bweriey  regaided  his  chum  with  doe 
aflmiration. 

I  l^fl^^  ceaMl»»  he  latd  at 

last.   "Fancy  meeting  a  scout  from  Fai- 

r^nSril?"'^?!'"/^^  of  Canada! 
of  :r^dete        books  call .  the  long  arm 

"  ^"1  \  jolly  long  ann  it  is,  too,  in  this 
case.''  Jack  added.  "Falmouth  to  Moon 
Creek  is  a  far  uiy." 

tJ!J  possessed  the 

Mow  to^amuse  himself  with  scoat-lore  in  the 
Uckwoods.   Red  Indians  ca  t  read  it,  ^ 

SSi^i^^T^'^l^^^"^  take  much 

^^^^l^'^f'^K^^V^y*  ""^'^  *^t  drawing 
rather  hke  a  fox's  head.  Jack  ?  "  ^ 

uu  ^^'^^f"  returned  the  other  boy  quietly. 
"It  18  rather  like,  considering  that  1  fox'i 
told  18  just  wcactly  what  it  is  intended  to  be. 

Stoi       "^^^  one  of  the  Fox 

Patrol.  See,  I'll  read  the  whole  thing  for 
you.  The  drawing  and  the  figurttT^lvL 
^         /  ^r?^,  NumbTl  of^^e 

^flrtl^d-lookjug  outlines  are  letters  of  the 
semaphore  alphabet,  when  you  wa&t  to  mite 

wo^^.llT'^'^i*'  flags.^  They  s^^^e 
TSZ.     ,  ^P-^  J^®   ^®<=ond   outline  says 
Danger,'  and  the  arrow  shows  the  direction 


THB  aOM  OF  HONOUR  , 

ki  ^Ndi  tile  leoat  has  gcm^^Mk  It  to  fty, 
the  Black  Crossing  traU."  ^  -  .  ,  j 

"  Well,"  said  Geoff,  as  his  friend  finished, 
"it's  a  most  extraordinary  thing.  Of  course, 
in  a  way,  there's  nothing  to  very  wonderful  in 
a  teoot  turning  up  in  this  place,  for  they  re 
all  the  world  over,  I  know.  But  what  takes 
my  breath  away  is  that  he  rfipiUd  leave  a. 
message  here,  and  that  it  ttotid  bi 
ibwSl  and  read  by  anoUier  tcout  the  tune 

^"Perhaps,"  remarked  Jack  thoughtfully— 
"perhaps  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  very 
sensible  thing  to  do.  'Be  prepared  1  'it  our 
motto.  ...  No  scout  worth  the  name 
ever  loses  his  head  in  trouble.  If  he  ncedt 
help  he  leaves  no  stone  unturned  that  mif^t 
signal  assistance  wanted."  . 

"Yet  he  must  be  pretty  desperate  to  nope 
for  such  a  chance  in  an  oofcof-the-way  place 
like  Moose  Creek." 

"  True.  It  was  only  a  chance,  but  it  hat 
come  out  all  right  aft»  aiL  T!»  next  Aing 
to  do  it  to  get  on  hit  tmk  at  qnie^r  at 

^As^Jack  spoke  the  last  words  he  suddenly 
became  all  activity,  and  his  eyet  began  to 
light  with  eagemett. 

"This  looks  like  the  promise  of  a  real 
adventure,"  he  exclaimed,  with  barely  sup- 
pressed excitement,  as  he  began  to  return  to 
the  spot  where  the  oronchoes  had  been  tiea. 
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THE  acaon  uMmAom 

**  WluwYvr  the  itOow  k,  be  cumc^  be  very 
hr  off  yet.  There's  no  donbt  as  to  th*  ctmp 
beinff  recent,"  was  Geoff's  comment. 

**And  so  the  sooner  we  get  on  his  track 
the  better  for  bim.  Well  get  a  few  things 
together  and  start  at  once.  We  mi^t  be 
away  for  a  day  or  two.  There's  no  knowing. 
At  any  rate,  it's  as  well  to  be  prepared." 

"  I  suppose."  ventured  Geoff  cautiously,  as 
he  untied  his  halter-rope  and  fastened  it  back 
to  one  of  the  thongs  the  saddle—"  I  sup- 
pose there's  no  chance  of  it  being  a  hist 
alarm — some  fellow  just  having  a  lark,  yon 
kno***'* 

It  was  a  natural  tbon^t  to  comeJ^to  one*t 

mind  at  such  a  time,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it 
was  a  contingency  that  had  also  suggested 
itself  to  Jack,  though  he  had  kept  that  view 
of  the  matter  to  himself.  But  now  that  the 
question  had  been  brought  up,  he  was  bound 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  correetnestof 
the  surmise. 

"It's  hardly  the  sort  of  thirr-  an  ordinary 

scoot  woold  do  '»  he  I        and  Geoff 

interrupted. 

"  But  suppose  he  did  ?  " 

"Well,  as  he  cannot  be  far  away,  little 
harm  would  have  been  done.  What  I  think 
is  that  it  wouldn't  be  right  not  to  find  out  the 
truth.  If  no  help  is  needed,  we'll  have  wasted 
a  little  time ;  that's  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  be  really  needed,  and— well,  there's 
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no  use  guetiins.  We>e  »^^*? 
SpecnUtSg  lionet  lerve  w  BKMsh." 

As  he  spoke,  the  boy  swung  himself  mto  the 
saddle.  Geoflf  was  about  to  do  the  Mme^ 
when  he  suddenly  paused  half-way,  with  «• 
•yes  dk«ct«i  to  the  sky  a  little  way  in  front 

of  him.  ^  . 

"  Say,  Jack,  there's  more  scoutmg  to  be 
done  before  we  leave  this  camp.   Look  I" 

Jack  followed  the  direction  indicated,  and 
eterved  half  a  dozen  or  lo  ^  large  bossards 
circling  slowly  amid  the  tree-tops  at  a  given 
^ot,  with  their  heads  bent  down  as  if  they 
were  intently  watching  some  proceeding  Aat 
was  taldng  place  below.  Two  ot  wxm 
other  birds  of  the  same  species  were 
perched  in  branches  in  such  suggestive 
attitudes  that  even  the  boys  jcomparatiye 
tenderfoots  as  they  were  in  wooa^iatt)  could 
not  fail  to  recognise  the  di^i^aiice  of  the 
signs.  .  . 

"Something  dying.  They're  biding  their 
time  for  a  feast,"  said  Beverley,  going 
straight  to  the  point  at  once.  ^ 

While  the  boys  watched  the  motion  of  the 
birds  for  a  few  moments,  they  saw  a  large 
creature— evidently  bolder  than  his  fellows — 
slowly  lowering  himself  through  the  air.  His 
great  wings  were  outstretched,  and  ^ 
descended  with  a  noiseless,  swaying  move- 
ment, like  a  well-balanced  parachute.  Grad- 
ually he  sank,  until  he  lowered  himself 
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through  the  gfeen  branches  and  down  oat  ol 
sight  Into  bMh. 

Next  instant  a  terrible  ciy  rent  the  air, 
followed  by  the  barking,  snarling,  growling  of 
an  infuriated  dog,  and  immediately  the  bush 
was  stirred  to  an  vproar  as  the  buzi^ds  rose 
screaming  into  the  air,  while  the.  mingled 
sonnds  of  hnman  and  canine  cries  ttwi^Mmed 
the  placid  glade  into  an  inferno. 

Clearly  there  was  a  deadly  struggle  t  >^ng 
place  in  i«ne  recess  of  the  bosh— a  fight  for 
life  between  some  helpless  human  being,  a 
dog  (perhaps  a  wolf/),  and  an  impaoeiit 
ghoul  of  the  air. 

In  a  flash  of  time  Jack  was  out  of  his  saddle 
again,  and  Kitty  once  more  fonnd  a  maple  tree 
for  8*ill. 

"Come,  quick!  Your  gun!  Take  that 
with  you  1 "  the  boy  said  hurriedly. 

"Lead  on replied  the  other,  no  less 
excited,  but  still  steady  enough  to  show  tiiat 
the  speaker  could  keep  his  nerves  well  in 
hand. 

Then  the  chums  plunged  through  the 
bushes  in  the  direction  torn  which  the 
sounds  ol  ns^y  .strife  proceeded. 
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Guided  by  the  uproar,  the  boys  hastily 
pushed  their  way  through  the  thick  tangle  of 
willow-scrub,  ash,  and  twining  creepers,  and 
when  at  last  reached  the  scene  of  the 
conflict  it  was  a  Grange  «gfat  that  met  their 
eyes. 

Lying  on  the  groond,  beating  wildly  with 
his  arms  to  ward  off  the  attad»  a  pak  of 
buzzards,  was  an  Indian  youth,  aided  in  his 
efforts  by  a  large  collie  dog.  The  birds  were 
enormous  creatures  of  their  kind,  that  had 
apparently  descended  upon  a  sleeping  and 
tmconscioiis  body,  in  tiie  belief  that  it  was 
dead.  This  of  itself  was  unusual,  considering 
that  such  creatures  usually  feed  upon  decay- 
ing matter,  which  they  can  scent  from  re- 
markable distances.  It  is  possiUe,  perhaps, 
that  they  had  been  disturbed  yridlt  relishiiu; 
some  remnants  from  the  recent  camp,  and, 
imagining  an  enemy  in  the  youth  and  his  dog, 
had  adopted  the  offensive,  with  the  result  that 
they  were  soon  the  aggressors. 

Whatever  ^  emat,  it  was  ceitani^ai 
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they  were  having  the  betl  of  di^te 
•^en  the  English  boys  arrived.  The  dog 
was  no  match  for  the  talons  of  buzzards, 
while  the  flapping  of  their  wings  confused  and 
blinded  him.  For  some  cause  the  Indian 
was  also  unable  to  defend  himself  properly,  as 
he  m^no  attempt  to  rise  to  more  ikm  a 
sitting  posture. 

Geomrey  quickly  raised  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder  with  intent  to  make  short  wotk  of 
the  birds,  but  Jack's  hand  knodied  the  battel 
into  the  air. 

"  Don't  shoot,  man ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  The 
shot  will  spread  and  hit  the  Indian.  Go  for 
them  with  the  butt;  that's  the  only  thing  to 
do!" 

Taking  their  guns  by  the  muzzles,  both  lads 
dashed  into  the  fray  and  laid  about  them  like 
threshing  grain  with  flails.  It  was  hard  luck 
for  the  polished  butts,  as  the  tsdoDs  furrowed 
the  wood  like  gouges.  But  it  was  harder  luck 
for  the  buzzards,  who  soon  found  themselves 
no  match  for  the  strong  muscles  that  swung 
the  weapons.  Felled  to  the  ground  by  well- 
dircKited  blows,  the  collie  made  short  woric  <^ 
what  life  remained  in  the  birds  once  he  was 
in  a  position  to  get  a  fair  grip.  But  even  then 
his  pluck  paid  a  penalty  by  gaining  him  a 
lacerated  muzzle. 

Then  the  boys  tuiiied  thi»r  attention  to  the 
Indian,  who  was  lying  ezfaausted  npon  the 
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Geoff  was  the  first  to  give  aid,  and  he  at  once 
saw  that  the  lad  was  bleeding  frcmi  a  wound 
in  the  back  of  head  and  a  ciitia  the  lbc«* 
head. 

"  What's  wrong  ?  How  did  you  get  in  such 
a  plight,  nitchk  ?  "  he  asked,  as'  he  used  his 
handkerchidf  to  wipe  smne  blood  from  tilie 
redskin's  face. 

"  White  man  good — white  man  brave.  He 
save  red  man's  life.  Red  man  will  die  for 
you  now  1  *'  murmured  the  native. 

"  The  red  man  came  jolly  near  dying,"  was 
GeofTs  response.  "  It  was  a  toudi-and-go 
with  these  buzzards.    The  brutes  !  " 

If  White  Fang  not  broken  leg,  he  kill 
twenty  botzards !  "  exclaimed  the  Indiam 
fiercely. 

"  Ho !  that's  it,  is  it  ? "  exclaimed  Jack. 

I  was  wondering  why  you  took  it  all  sitt- 
ing. A  broken  leg,  Geoff  1  That's  a  bad 
job." 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  asked  Beverley. 

A  dark  frown  came  into  the  Indian's  face  at 
the  question,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fiercely. 

"  White  man — ^bad  white  man !  He  strike 
White  Fang  behind — firom  horse.  White 
Fang  fall — horse  run  away — away."  The 
speaker  paused  for  an  instant.  Then  he 
hissed  through  his  teeth,  "  Some  day  White 
Fang  kill  him,  Joe  Petrie — Idll  him — s{nt  upon 
him — dog !  " 

"  Whiew  I  There's  a  nasty  temper  for  you," 
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commented  Geoff,  with  a  limBC»oiit  lock  at 
his  cfanm. 

"  Yoa've  got  to  be  mended  yourself  before 
yon  can  think  of  killing  people/'  Jack  said. 
**Come,  let's  tie  up  that  head  of  yours.  Then 
well  see  what  can  be  done  for  the  leg." 

So  saying,  Hansard  knelt  down  beside  the 
prostrate  youth  and  proceeded  with  handker- 
chiefs  ^hts  own  and  Geofi's)  to  bind  up  the 
wound  m  a  bnsinets-like  way. 

**Hotiiing  very  terrible,"  he  remarked  durmg 
the  process.  "  Only  a  scalp-wound,  with  more 
blood  than  cut.  One  or  two  bird-scratches 
make  it  look  worse ;  but  it  will  heal  in  na 
time,  I  guess.   Now  for  the  leg." 

Slitting  the  cloth  of  the  leggings  that  the 
Indian  wore,  Jack  set  to  work  to  make  an 
examination  in  thorough  professional  style. 
Geoff  watched  him  with  interest. 

"  More  scoot  work  ? "  he  qnettiiHied 
qnizzingly. 

"  It's  no  break,"  was  Jack's  verdict,  after 
feeling  the  limb  with  his  fingers.  Then  he 
ad(kd  ws^  a  laugh,  **  That's  a  bit  of  luck  for 
me  1  I  don't  think  I  could  manage  to  handle 
broken  bones  successfully,  but  bruised  muscles 
are  quite  different.  I'll  get  the  credit  for  my 
doctoring  without  professional  aid.  But  say, 
White  Fang,  give  an  account  of  yourself 
while  I  tie  up  the  leg.  (Cut  a  slice  or  two 
from  my  saddle-cloth  for  bandages,  Geoff.) 
Yon  said  something  about  a  Joe  Petrie  ?  " 
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"Him  bad  man.  Him  very  bad  man," 
mottered  the  Indiaa. 

"Very  likely,"  remarked  Hansard,  as  he 
received  the  improvised  bandages  from  his 
friend,  who  had  hastily  procur^  the  same. 
**  But  yon'd  better  give  m  tome  sort  of  icba 
h^w  hsid  he  is.  What  it  he— -red,  white, 
rancher,  or  what  ?  " 

"Him  horse-thief;  steal  many  bronchoes. 
Him  very  clever ;  police  no'  catch." 

"H'mi  A  horse-thief?  That  sounds 
bad." 

"  What  were  you  doing  in  company  with 
horse-thieves  ?  "  asked  Geoff.  "  An  you  one 
of  his  crowd  ?  " 

At  this  brusque  question  the  Indian  frowned, 
shook  his  head,  and  in  other  ways  expressed 
his  hatred  of  that  profession  and  his  dis^st 
at  being  mentioned  in  that  connection. 

"White  Fang  no'  steal!"  he  replied  in 
tones  of  disgust.  "  Indian  the  friend  of  white 
boy  Conyers — him  prisoner  of  dog  Petrie." 

Jack  pricked  up  his  ears  at  this  intelli- 
gence. 

"Conyers — ^a  white  boy— an  English  boy?" 

The  Indian  nodded  his  head. 

"  He  is  a  prisoner,  you  say  ?  "  puisoed  Jack, 
and  again  the  native  assented. 

Hansard  turned  to  his  chum  with  a  signifi- 
cant look. 

"  Say,  Euclid !  The  game  runs  hot.  Do 
yon  remember  a  Conyers  of  Falmouth  who 
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carried  a  secret  despatch  to  London— to  the 
hard  Mayor  ?   It  was  in  all  the  papers." 

"  I  remember,"  replied  the  other  boy.  "  He 
was  a  good  plucked-one,  everybody  said." 

"  It  was  he  who  stirred  up  all  the  interest 
in  scouting  in  Coniwall.  Before  that  feat 
we  could  hardly  get  any  fellows  to  join.  And 
then,  don't  you  remember  the  excitement 
about  his  disappearance  ?  The  papers  were 
full  of  that  too.* 

«*  I  remember  something  about  it,  bnt  not 
ver]'  clearly.  He  vanished  during  a  mardi 
out  or  something  like  that." 

"  While  he  was  scouting  at  night,"  corrected 
Jack.  "  He  was  a  scout  lead^  at  the  time, 
and  was  out  with  two  of  his  patrol  about  ten 
o'clock.  They  were  walking  along  the  high- 
road towards  Bodmin.  For  some  reason  he 
went  on  ahead  of  the  others.  I  forgot  exactly 
why.  But  at  any  rate  he  left  them,  saying 
he  would  wait  at  a  certain  point.  And  then, 
when  the  other  scouts  came  up,  he  was  no- 
where to  be  seen,  and  from  that  time  completely 
disappeared." 

During  the  relating  of  this  incident,  Beverley 
had  gradually  become  worked  up  to  a  state 
of  excitement  quite  foreign  to  his  usually 
placid  nature. 

"  Great  Scott ! "  was  his  exclamation.  "  I 
see  it  all  now !  That  writing  on  the  tree  '* 

"  Was  written  by  Dan  Conyers.  How  he 
got  here  goodness  only  knows.   WLy  he  dis- 
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SLppand  in  that  mysterious  way  probably  he 
only  can  explain.  But  one  thing  k  certain : 
he  is  in  the  hands  of  an  evil  person,  if  what 
the  Indian  says  of  Petrie  is  true,  and  I  have 
heard  something  about  the  man  myself." 

**  It  i$  tme.  White  Fang  only  speak  traet" 
interrupted  the  recfaddn,  who  had  been  follow- 
ing the  conversation  keenly,  thovgfa  fHrobsdldy 
only  understanding  part  of  it. 

"And  so  yon  must  help  us  to  trm  bar 
white  brother  from  his  troubles,"  added  Jack. 

"  White  Fang  glad— -very  glaid,"  i^^ied  the 
Indian. 

"You  must  buck  up  and  get  well,  then," 
remarked  Geoff  dieerrally.  **  Yon  can  t  do 
much  with  a  game  kg." 

"  A  day  or  two  will  set  that  right  again," 
said  Jack.  "  We'll  take  you  to  our  ranch, 
where  you  can  rest,  but  ** 

Hansard  stopped,  and  wrinkled  his  brows 
as  though  he  had  just  stumbled  upon  some 
obstacle  in  the  course  of  his  reasoning. 

"  Well  ?"  asked  Geoff. 

"Just  this.  While  we  are  waiting  for 
White  Fang  to  recover,  what's  to  be  done 
about  Conyers?  Just  now  he  may  be  only 
a  few  miles  away ;  in  two  days  we  might  lose 
his  track  for  good." 

"  Right  I "  Geoff  agreed.  "  Having  got  so 
near,  it  won't  do  to  let  him  get  out  of  reach. 
And  you  remember  the  message  read  *  Help ' 
and  •  Danger.*  If  the  chap  n^s  help,  most 
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likely  he  needi  it  at  onee.  Sfty,  nitdiie! 
What  do  you  know?  Is  Conyen  likely  to 
be  in  troQble-4iiirt— 4ciUed,  or  anything  of 
that  sort?" 

In  answer  the  redskin  bent  his  head. 

«*The  owl  of  death  always  hoots  where 
Petrie  treads,"  he  said.  "  But  I  no*  think 
Petrie  kill  white  boy— yet." 

You  think  that  he  may,  in  time  ?  "  urged 
Geoff.  , 

"  White  Fang's  eyes  no*  read  footprints  of 
death.  But  Petrie  seek  something—Petrie 
want  Conyers  tell  something.** 

«*Ugh!  It  makes  my  blood  run  cold  to 
think  of  such  things,  Ge^ff— to  think  of 
Conyers  in  the  power  of  such  a  man,"  said 
Jack.  "I've  heard  of  the  fellow  from  the 
Warreners.  He  is  one  of  the  worst  kind 
of  half-breeds— one  who  has  been  partly 
educated.  It  is  said  that  he  was  against  the 
white  men  in  the  last  rebellion,  and  helped 
the  other  half-breeds  when  they  nearly  flayed 

rr  Duncan  for  spying.  P  t  it  never  could 
quite  proved  against  hun,  and  now  he 
has  a  kind  ci  randb  somewhere  to  the  sou^ 
of  us." 

Can  such  things  be  in  this  well-ordered 
Canada?"  questioned  Beverley,  in  amaze- 
ment. "  Why,  we  are  aot  thirty  miles  h&m 
the  Mounted  Police  barracks  1 " 

And,  in  spite  of  it,  Petrie  is  still  free. 
And  Tom  Warrener  told  me  that  his  reputa- 
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tion  is  so  bad  that  he  was  not  allowed  into 
tlM  campt  during  the  fQoiidUn  niih,  and 
was  kicked  out  of  one  of  the  new  towns  there. 
He's  a  thoroughly  bad  lot,  from  what  people 
say,  even  if  only  half  be  true." 

It  was  thfc  Indian  who  suddenly  interrupted 
the  speaker,  with  the  single  sound  of  yma&B§ 
and  a  tight  grip  on  Hansard's  wrist. 

The  boys  turned  and  looked  inquiringly  at 
White  Fang,  who  was  indined  to  a  lirteniiig 
attitude,  as  though  straining  to  catch  some 
distant  sound.  The  dog  had  also  risen,  and 
was  pointing  towards  the  camping-ground 
with  uncovired  teeth  and  bristling  hair, 
though  not  a  sound  escaped  from  him. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  whispered  jack. 

The  Indian  listened  intently  for  a  moment 
more. 

**  Hone—he  con^  quick  on  trail  ** 

"  Alone?" 

"  With  rider.    He  come  here.    Listen !  " 

The  boys  listened,  and  now  they  could 
plainly  distinguish  the  clatter  of  a  horse's 
noofs  upon  the  dry  trail — a  sound  that  had 
reached  the  trained  ear  of  the  native  befm 
it  was  recognisable  by  the  others. 

A  few  words  in  Indian  were  rapidly  uttered 
by  the  redskin,  at  which  the  dog  instantly 
sank  to  the  e^round  among  ^  long  grass. 

" Lie  low!  Lie  low !  "  commanded  White 
Fang  excitedly,  and  the  boys  also  crouched 
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down  to  that  thejr  could  viow  the  camp  wttii- 
OQt  bdng  leen  bv  any  person  there. 

"Horse,  Firefly— Joe  Petrie  horse— White 
Fang  know  foot."  And  a  shudder  ran  through 
the  Indian's  frame  as  he  gave  the  verdict 

The  htiyn  noticed  ibit  tremble  and  put  it 
down  to  fear ;  not  to  recoliection  of  borron, 
at  was  really  the  case. 

"You  need  not  be  afraid,"  Jack  whispered 
kindly.  "  No  hann  will  come  to  you.  Bcaidet, 
we  are  three  to  ona,  and  tha  deg  it  equal  to 
another." 

"  White  Fang  no '  'fraid,"  returned  the 
Indian  stoutly.  "White  Fang  is  a  brave, 
and  a  bmve  can  look  the  death-owl  in  the 
Ihce.  But  the  sky  grow  dark  when  Petrie 
come ;  Indian  call  him  *  Red  Hand,'  because 
he  bring  blood.  The  prairie  blow  cold  wind 
of  winter  where  Petrie  oreathe." 

"  Let  it  blow  1 "  exdaisMd  Dick  recklessly. 
"We'll  soon  drive  it  away  again  if  it  comet 
in  our  way." 

And  the  next  moment  a  horse  and  rider 
turned  a  comer  d  tte  trail  and  daftad  hito 
the  clearing  in  foil  sight  of  ^e  watchers. 
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Surely  there  was  never  a  more  incongruous 
pair  thaji  that  broncho  and  his  master. 

The  animal  was  a  superb  creature — black 
and  glossy,  without  a  sing;le  hair  of  lighter 
shade  to  hint  of  blemish  in  the  sable  coat 
that  seemed  to  fit  "  like  a  glove."  She  carried 
her  head  well  in  front  of  her,  like  a  racer, 
and  she  moved  her  graceful  legs  with  the 
ease  of  a  lady  in  a  ballroom.  Alert  to  every 
sound  or  movement  around  her,  she  seemed 
to  possess  that  intelligence  that  just  falls 
short  of  human  ^ech,  and  as  her  mastar 
dismounted,  her  eyes  followed  his  actions  with 
the  keen  attention  of  a  well-trained  servant. 

As  for  the  man !  The  boys  involuntarily 
shuddered  when  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  him  properly.  Had  he  been  of 
upright  carriage,  he  would  have  been  a  giant 
As  it  was,  he  was  a  hunchback  of  repulsive 
massiveness.  His  right  shoulder  was  also 
much  higher  than  hit  left,  and  this,  together 
with  the  arched  spine,  gave  a  resemblance 
to  a  head  revolving  on  a  pivot  (the  neck). 
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which  was  sunk  deep  into  the  hollow  of 
(&<Milden  and  back.  Cleaa-ihaven,  hU  month 
was  plainly  visible,  with  its  pouting  brutality. 
Sharp  dark  eyes  lurked  beneath  an  ambush 
of  shrubby  eyebrows,  while  unkempt  hair 
straggled  from  beneath  a  cowboy  hat. 

But  although  there  was  much  of  the 
stranger  that  was  calculated  to  repulse  the 
new  observer,  there  was  one  feature  that  was 
sure  to  excite  nothing  but  admiration.  That 
was  his  arms  and  neuier  limbs.  These  were 
perfectly  developed  and  masnve,  conveying 
the  impression  of  enormous  strength.  This 
was  no  more  than  the  truth,  for  there  was  no 
doubt  but  that  Joe  Petrie  combined  the 
power  of  a  bear  with  many  of  that  animal's 
less  admirable  qualities. 

All  these  points  the  English  boys  observed 
as  they  watched  the  stranger  leave  the  saddle 
with  an  agility  rather  surprising  for  so 
ponderous  and  misshapen  a  bcKly.  So  lightly 
did  he  reach  the  ground  that  there  was  but 
the  faintest  tinkle  from  the  rowels  of  the 
Mexican  "  cart-wheels  "  that  were  attached  to 
the  heels  of  his  top-boots. 

Petrie  had  stopped  right  opposite  to  the 
poplar  tree  that  had  so  mightily  interested 
Jack  and  his  chum  a  little  while  before. 
Perhaps  he  had  come  to  seek  for  some  article 
that  had  been  1^  behind  in  the  camp-clear- 
ing. At  any  rate,  he  imm^iately  started 
paring  about,  with  his  arm  throagh  the  reins 
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to  lead  his  horse.  Then  his  eye  sighted  the 
designs  on  the  poplar.  He  stopped,  bait  his 
head  forward  from  its  hollow,  and  stared 
intently  at  the  marks. 

"  Fool's  work  or  cunning  ?  Which  is  it  ?  " 
the  watchers  heard  him  growl. 

Then  he  was  seen  to  snatch  a  hunting- 
knife  from  his  belt  and  commence  slashing  at 
the  tree  until  he  had  obliterated  every  sign  of 
the  forlorn  scout's  handiwork. 

**It's  a  jolly  good  job  we  got  there  first,  old 
man,"  whiispered  Geoff.  "It's  plain  enough 
that  he  suspects  something,  and  doeai't  want 
to  take  any  chances." 

"Joe  Petrie,  what  white  man  call  'cute,' 
red  man  call '  snake,'  "  interpolated  the  Indian. 

Jack  smiled  complacently. 

"  His  cuteness  has  come  a  bit  late  this  time. 
It'll  take  more  than  his  knife-hacking  to  chip 
Scout  3  of  the  Sixth  Falmouth  Patrol  out 
of  my  head,  or  ^  message  dther,  fi»r  that 
matter." 

"  What  is  he  after,  anyway  ?  "  questioned 
Geoff. 

And  not  without  reason,  for  ^  object  of 
their  united  intentions  had  suddenly  slipped 
the  horse's  rein  from  his  arm,  dropped  upon 
his  knees,  and  commenced  crawling  about 
with  his  face  close  to  the  ground,  like  some 
mieoath  monster  smelling  the  track  of  game. 
Now  and  then  the  man  would  give  a  grunt  of 
satisfaction.   But  it  did  not  convey  the  im- 
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^rtaaxm  of  pleasure.  It  was  more  gratifica- 
tton  at  finduig  that  his  surmise  conceniiiig 

an  unpleasing  supposition  was  a  correct  one. 
And  ail  the  time  he  kept  close  to  the  tree. 

"  By  Jove ! "  exclaimed  Jack,  with  sudden 
illumination.  **  I  have  it.  He's  found  our 
tracks ! " 

"  Much  good  may  that  do  him,"  responded 
the  othe-  boy  lightly.  "Pity  he  wastes  his 
time." 

But  L  .    ..rd  shook  his  head. 

"  There''='  something  that  he's  mighty  afraid 
will  come  to  light.  That  is  what's  troubling 
him.  Depend  upon  it,  if  any  person  can  tell 
us  about  Dan  Conyers,  that  man  csin." 

As  the  last  words  were  uttered,  a  sudden 
change  passed  over  the  Indian  youth — a. 
trembling  of  the  body  and  a  look  of  fear. 

"Conyers!  Conyers!"  he  exclaimed  ex- 
citedly, and  with  great  agitation.  "  You  no' 
speak  name  Conyers  !  " 

The  words  were  spoken  at  a  reckless  pitch, 
and  Jack  clapped  a  hand  over  the  Indian's 
mottta  to  prevent  farther  utterance. 

"  Quiet,  man,  for  goodness'  sake !  "  he  said* 
"  We  shall  be  discovered  and — look  !  " 

The  warn:'^o[  had  come  too  l.ite.  There 
was  no  doubt  but  that  the  ill-suppressed  ex- 
citement of  the  Indian  had  betrayed  them ; 
for  Petrie,  still  kneeling,  had  paused,  and 
slightly  inclined  his  bead  in  their  cUie^icHCi  m 
a  listening  attitude. 
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*'  Petrie  hear  I  Pietrie  come !  *'  whispered 
the  Indian,  and  there  was  no  concealment  in 
his  voice  of  the  dread  of  a  meeting  with  the 
man  whose  very  presence  inspired  loathing 
and  horror. 

But  Jack  quickly  had  his  ner/es  in  hand. 

"Well,  what  matter  if  he  doci  come? 
He  can't  eat  you ! "  he  exclaimed,  without 
any  attempt  at  concealment  now,  while  he 
rose  upright  among  the  scrub,  Geoff  foQowii^^ 
his  chum's  example. 

Jack  felt  a  hand  gripping  wildly  at  his  leg 
with  the  attempt  to  drag  him  down  agam, 
and  his  ire  rose  at  the  apparent  cowar^ce  <^ 
tile  Indian  youth. 

"  Confound  you  !  Can't  you  be  a  man  and 
not  a  snivelling  dog  ?  "  was  his  contemptuous 
comment  as  he  kicked  his  leg  free.  "  You're 
a  coward,  White  Fang  I  That's  all  you 
are." 

The  voices  were  quite  unguarded  now,  and 
must  have  reached  Petrie  ;  for  it  was  notice- 
able that  he  started  at  the  sound  of  the 
Indian's  name — started  in  surprise,  too.  Then 
he  rose  up  quickly,  looked  towards  the  boys 
for  a  moment,  and  afterwards  c  ime  striding 
straight  towards  their  recent  ambush. 

If  Joe  Petrie  was  repninve  at  a  distance, 
his  looks  did  not  decrease  in  odiousness  at 
close  inspection ;  for,  as  he  neared  the  boys 
noticed  that  there  was  the  mark  of  an  old 
gash  in  the  left  side  of  his  face  that,  in  heal- 
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ing,  had  slightiy  drawn  the  iid  of  the  eye,  so 
^t  an  unusual  portion  of  the  white  was 
exposed  to  view.  But  they  did  not  have 
much  time  for  inspecting  the  stranger.  He 
swung  along  with  long  strides,  and  soon  stood 
before  them,  looking  darkly  and  suspiciously 
upon  both. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  Trot  'im  out !  I've  got  a 
little  bit  of  an  account  to  settle  with  that 
serpent's  spawn,  and  the  sooner  it's  over  the 
better  for  the  pair  of  us,  I  reckon  I "  was  his 
greeting,  thrown  out  with  all  the  arrogance  of 
a  professional  bully. 

He  spoke  with  the  marked  accent  of  the 
uneducated  bushman,  showing  that,  although 
a  half-breed,  he  must  have  mixed  freely  with 
white  men. 

But  Jack  was  quite  collected  by  this  time 
and  quite  prepared  for  emergencies,  though 
possibly  his  companion  was  not  as  cool  as 
he  managed  to  appear. 

"  Trot  'im  out,  I  tell  you  !  "  repeated  Petrie, 
with  angry  impatience.  "  I  thought  I'd  settled 
that  coon's  hash  for  'im  last  night.  'Pears  to 
me  I  was  wrong.  But  I  guess  I  make  no 
mistakes  a  second  time.  You  iim^  bet  yonr 
bottom  dr  liar  on  that ! " 

The  cowboy  was  about  to  push  his  way 
ferther  into  the  bush,  but  Jack  stepped  in  his 
path. 

"You're  not  over  civil,"  he  remarked 
quietiy.   "  Perhaps  you'll  explain  who  you 
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are  and  what  yon  want  before  yon  start  the 
bullying  game." 

The  man  was  undisguisedly  astonished. 
Seldom  in  the  course  of  his  misguided  life  had 
any  person  dared  to  come  between  him  and 
his  intentions.  He  stopped,  slipped  his  ri^ht 
hand  towards  his  hip-pocket,  and  glared  wttii 
anger  at  the  interloper. 

But  Geoff  was  ready  for  the  emergency. 

"  No,  you  don't  1  Hands  up ! "  he  ejacu- 
lated, at  the  same  time  bringing  his  gun  to  his 
right  shoulder.  "  Hands  np  I  None  of  your 
ugly  monkey  tricks  1 " 

A  side  glance  soon  convinced  the  bully  of 
the  pecnliarity  of  Ms  position.  He  dltmsed 
his  hands  in  front  of  him,  and  forced  a 
smile,  which  was  a  sort  of  wolf's  attempt  at 
humour. 

"Well,  I  guess  you're  just  about  the 
hastiest  chap  I  ever  clapped  eyes  on ! "  he 
said,  with  an  effort  to  laugh,  thereby  making 
his  face  even  more  hideous  than  Naturt  and 
accident  had  ordained. 

"There's  good  need  for  hastiness— some- 
times," retorted  Geoff,  as  he  lowered  his 
weapon,  though  he  continued  to  hold  it  in  a 
position  that  would  leave  it  readily  available 
for  any  emergency. 

»  Ha  I  ha ! "  laughed  the  cowboy.  "  Why, 
what  suspicious  people  some  folks  are!  I 
might  have  been  a  road-agent  for  the  way  you 
received  me.   Polite,  I  call  it." 
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**  The  '  politeness '  was  not  all  on  one  tide," 
said  Jack,  with  a  sneer.  "  But  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  that  in  these  parts  we're  not  ac- 
customed to  the— the  sort  of  way  you  intro- 
duced yourself.  Now,  perhaps,  you'll  tell  us 
vrho  you  are  and  ^lAmt  you  want  r " 

"  That's  a  story  soon  told,  I  reckon,"  was 
the  sullen  reply.  "Joe  Petrie's  my  name. 
You  may  have  heard  tell  of  it.  If  you 
haven't,  you  know  it  now.  As  to  what  I 
—I  thought  I  heard  you  mmtbn  tl» 
— a  friend  of  mine." 

"  A  friend  of  yours  ?  "  repeated  Jack,  won- 
dering how  long  he  would  be  able  to  temporise 
with  the  man  until  he  imd  thoi^ht  out  some 
plan  to  defeat  the  cowboy  from  meeting  the 
Indian  in  ambush  behind.  He  did  not  wish 
to  have  to  resort  to  another  exhibition  of 
force. 

"  A  friend  of  yours  ?  "  he  asked  a  second 
time.    "  What  friend  of  yours  do  we  know  ?  " 

"Well,"  rejoined  Petrie  cautiously,  "I  ain't 
saying  as  he's  just  a  particular  friend  of  mine, 
and  knowing  his  ways  I  hope  he  ain't  much 
of  a  particular  friend  of  yours  neither.  Men 
will  nave  their  little  differences,  you  know. 
Me  and  that — friend  have  had  ours,  and — 
and  so— well,  maybe,  they  ought  to  be  settled 
right  up  to  date." 

The  crafty  eyes  of  the  speaker  begaii 
to  take  in  the  surroundings  as  he  made  this 
little  explanation,  but  seeing  nothing  to  satisfy 
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them  he  resorted  again  to  the  strategy  of 
words. 

"  Yes  ;  you  see,  I  heard  one  of  you  say  the 
name  of  *  White  Fang.'  That's  the  friend  I 
mean.  I  thought  I  heard  his  voice  also. 
That's  what  makes  me  keen  on  the  scent  to 

meet  him." 

For  a  few  moments  the  boys  exchanged 
looks  with  the  man,  each  trying  to  read 
thereby  some  knowledge  that  was  unspoken 
by  the  others.  Both  Jack  and  Geoffrey  were 
in  a  maze  to  know  why  Petrie  and  the  Indian 
should  be  such  enemies.  Certainly  they  knew 
— ^for  they  had  been  told — that  the  cowboy 
had  practically  tried  to  murder  the  native. 

it  would  have  made  matters  simpler  had 
they  known  the  reason  of  their  difference. 
Jack  was  also  keen  to  discover  what  associa- 
tion Dan  Conyers  possessed  with  this  uncouth 
creature  of  the  plains,  though  he  well  recog- 
nised the  risk  of  exposing  his  hand  too  soon. 

On  the  other  hand,  Joe  Petrie  would  have 
fain  discovered  how  much  the  boys  knew 
of  any  part  of  his  connection  with  the 
Indian.  Conyers  did  not  have  any  share  in 
his  considerations  for  the  time  being.  True, 
he  had  tried  to  kill  White  Fang,  though  he 
believed  now  that  he  had  failed.  Moreover, 
he  had  no  intention  of  attempting  adc^ttoaal 
assaults  upon  the  lads,  nor,  in  the  event 
of  White  Fang  being  alive,  would  he  try  to 
complete  the  act  that  had  ^ed.   But  he 
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had  reasons  of  his  own  for  being  attured  on 
former  point.   His  future  actiimi  would 
be  guided  by  circumstances. 

But,  as  I  said,  neither  side  seemed  to  gain 
much  from  scrutinising  the  other,  though,  as 
a  result  of  the  examination,  Joe  conld  not  help 
feeling  a  certain  degree  of  admiration  for  the 
two  lads  who  had  opposed  him.  Their  frank 
faces,  good  physiques,  and  undoubted  pluck 
were  features  that  appealed  to  a  man  wlio 
was  more  influenced  by  appearances  than 
abstract  qualities. 

"Who  are  you  two  coons,  anyway?"  he 
blurted  out  at  last. 

Jack  laughed.  He  did  not  expect  drawing- 
room  manners  in  ^  West,  so  was  not 
offended. 

"My  friends  name  is  Beverley;  mme  is 
Hansard,"  he  replied,  and  the  cowboy 
rcfcned:  ^  . 

"  Well,  you're  likely-looking  ranchers,  and 
ought  to  do  well  if-  " 

"  Out  with  it  1  Don't  be  shy  ! "  laughed 
Geoff  at  the  pausje. 

Petrie  flashed  an  angry  glance  at  the  boy. 
He  did  not  like  people  to  be  too  free  with  him. 
He  was  accustomed  to  the  respect  of  fear, 
and  resented  any  form  of  chaff.  ; 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  you'll  do  well  if 
you  mind  your  own  business,"  he  snapped. 
Then,  turning  again  to  Jack,  he  said  im- 
patiently :   "  Now,  we've  jawed  long  enough. 
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This  ain't  an  Indian  pow-wow.  What  about 
that  skunk,  White  Fang  ?  " 

To  this  neither  of  the  boys  gave  any 
immediate  answer,  and  Joe  repeated  with 
increasing  irritation : 

"  C  ne  on,  youngsten  I   Spit  it  ont !  " 

Jac.  aad  been  leaning  against  a  tree  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  conversation,  while  his 
friend  had  seated  himself  upon  a  large  stump 
where  the  bodunan's  saw  had  been  at  work. 
He  had  been  postponing  the  inevitable 
moment  as  long  as  possible,  but  at  last  he 
resolved  to  face  the  matter  fairly.  He 
straightened  himself  resolutely  and  looked 
the  cowboy  in  the  fece. 

"  Look  here,  Petrie,"  he  saad,  "  You  told 
us  a  moment  ago  that  we  would  succeed  if 
we  minded  our  own  business.  Well,  this  is 
our  own  tmsiness,  and  we  intend  to  follow 
your  advice  to  the  letter.  Do  you  under- 
stand ? " 

Like  the  blaze  of  flames  among  dry  timber, 
so  the  cowboy's  wrath  suddenly  flared  until 
his  whole  being  was  hot  with  passion.  His 
head  seemed  to  lower  into  its  hollow,  his  eyes 
seemed  to  flash  sparks  of  fury,  and  the  heavy 
lips  fell  apart  to  exhibit  yellow  fangs. 

**  Understand  ?  "  he  cried  out,  with  his 
arms  bent  and  iagers  cnrled  iike  talons 
about  to  grip  a  prey.  "I  understand  that 
you  are  an  impudent  young  puppy  that'll 
have  its  neck  wrung  one  of  these  days." 
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*  It  won't  be  your  hands  that  will  do  the 
wringing,"  responded  Jack  quietly. 

"  Don't  be  too  cock-sure !  "  retorted  the 
hunchback.  "Joe  Petrie's  fingers  have  torn 
out  braver  tongues  than  yours.  But  look 
here,  my  fine  sparrow,  if  you  want  to  live  in 
p«Lce  in  your  one-horse  section,  don't  croet 
me !  I  ain't  used  to  it,  and  I  reckon  I  can 
teach  a  lesson  to  them  that  tries  the  game. 
There's  another  of  your  kidney  been  trying 
on  the  same  Old  Country  swank.  But  1 
guess  he'll  climb  off  his  perdi  bdbre  Vve  dmie 
with  him ! " 

The  speaker  had  worked  himself  up  to  a 
height  of  passion,  and  his  last  threats  were 
sbneked  out  in  a  shrill  falsetto.  But  Geoff 
merely  let  his  right  forefinger  strr^y  gently  to 
the  trigger  of  his  gun,  while  Jack  rec*;ived  the 
torrent  of  words  like  a  rock  against  which  the 
sea  was  beating.  He  waited  in  silence  for  a 
space,  until  the  birds  could  be  heard  chirruping 
again.  Then,  rais'ng  his  eyes  so  as  to  look 
up  through  half-closed  lids,  he  said  quietly : 

"  I  guess  Dan  Conyers  is  quite  capable  of 
looking  after  himself,  Joe  Petrie !  " 

It  was  a  shot  in  the  dark,  but  it  found  the 
bull's-eye  directly.  A  spasm  shook  the  cow- 
boy's figure,  and  his  red  face  paled  an 
instant. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  though  there  would  be 
a  need  for  Geoffs  gun  to  speak,  as  Joe's 
madness  seemed  to  be  almost  so  beyond 
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control  as  to  be  reckless  of  retnlts.  Bat  the 
neit  inttaat  lie  tamed,  iHiittled  shrilly,  and 
the  mare  came  canterinp;  to  his  side  in  answer 
to  the  sammons.  A  smgle  leap  landed  the 
deformed  giant  in  his  saddle.  Then  he  turned 
to  the  boys  in  fury. 

"You  think  you've  got  the  best  of  me  I 
Well,  keep  on  thinking.  But  I  ain't  done 
with  you  nor  White  Fang  yet.  Keep  that  to 
chew.  My  time's  got  to  come,  and,  when  it 
does  come,  you'll  be  sorry  that  yon  w«e  ever 
bom.  Joe  Petrie  never  forgets!  That's 
something  to  spc'l  your  sleep  lor  you.  And 
more:  Joe  Petrie  always  comes  out  top! 
That's  something  to  make  folks  wish  they'd 
never  set  foot  upon  the  j^rairie  t " 

Then  he  dug  his  spurs  into  the  mare's 
sides,  and  in  a  moment  more  had  dashed  out 
of  sight  through  the  bush. 
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Hantard  and  B&fv^  watched  the 

Puffing  cowboy  in  silence  whole  pro- 

ceedings of  the  last  five  mmates  had  been  so 
rapid  and  unexpected  that  they  acted  as  a 
whirlwind  that  steals  yonr  breath  and  leaves 
you  gasping. 

At  last  Jack  shook  himself  together  and 
turned  to  his  chum  with  a  laugh. 

"  That's  a  pretty  sort  of  customer  to  meet 
on  a  dark  night,  Geoff! " 

"  Bah  I "  the  other  returned  with  a  grimace. 
"Talking  with  that  chap  leaves  a  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth.  The  very  air  seems  purer 
now  that  he  has  gone." 

"  That  was  what  White  Fang  said.  By 
tte  way,  where  is  White  Fang  all  this  time?" 

Hansard  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  peered 
forward  through  the  bush  towards  the  part 
where  last  he  had  seen       I»itan  wriggling 
Itts  body  toward*  better  seclusion 
approach  of  Petrie. 

"  I  don't  see  the  coward  any  .vhere  around. 
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Perhaps  he's  gone  farther  in  so  as  to  be  more 
secure.    However,  we'll  soon  find  out." 

Leading  the  way,  Jack  pushed  through  the 
¥dIlow  and  maple  shoots  that  were  thickly 
clustered  at  this  particular  portion  of  the 
bush,  but  no  sign  of  the  native  could  either 
of  the  boys  see. 

**  It's  most  extraordinary,"  remarked  Geoff. 

But  he  can't  be  far  away  with  has  lame 
leg." 

"Most  likely  he  doesn  t  know  that  Petne 
has  gone,  and  he's  lying  in  wait.  Il^iite 
Fang !   White  Fang !  " 

Jack  made  the  bush  ripg  with  his  voice 
as  he  called  the  Indian's  name.  But  only 
echoes  replied  to  the  summons. 

The  boys  renewed  their  search,  but  still 
without  success. 

"  He  must  be  a  cowardly  chap  to  clear  out 
like  that,"  said  Geoff.  As  if  three  of  us 
were  n».>t  enough  for  any  one  man,  no  matter 
how  strmig  he  might  b«!  Why,  I'd  almost 
back  myself  in  a  fist  bout  against  a  stiff-back 
like  that.  But  three  of  us !  It's  drivelling 
cowardice.    That's  what  I  call  it." 

"There's  cowardice  and  cowardice,"  re- 
marked Jack.  "  Somehow  I  feel  that,  in  an 
ordinary  way.  White  Fang  would  not  be  the 
sort  to  run  from  danger.  But  you  must 
admit  there  was  something  about  Petrie  to 
give  a  fellow  the  creeps — a  s^  ^aral 
ahrinking  ^t  one  can't  explain^llke  a  lady 
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with  a  mouse.   I  shouldn't  call  that  sort  of 
thing  *  cowardice*  eiactly." 
»'  And  yet  yon  did  call  the  beggar  a 

coward."  .  •  *. 

"  That  was  hasty.  I  didn't  mean  it  m  that 
way.  I  meant  to  buck  him  ap—sort  of 
Dutch  courage,  you  know.  Hullo !  What  s 
that  ?  Well,  I'm  hanged  if  there  are  not  our 
own  handkerchiefs  tied  to  this  branch  1 " 

"And  the  bandage  I  made  from  the 
saddle-cloth,"  added  GeoflF.  "  What  a  queer 
fellow  he  is,  to  be  sure !  He  has  taken  them 
off  after  all  our  trouble— or,  rather,  after  all 

your  trouble."  ,         .  „ 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  understand  it, 
answered  Jack,  in  puzzled  tones.  "This 
seems  to  be  a  day  of  mystenes.  What 
earthly  reason  he  could  have  for  removmg 
the  bandages  that  we  gave  him  I  cannot 
possibly  imagine."  ^  «. 

"  rU  tell  you  what  I  think,"  began  Geoll 
thoughtfully.  "The  chap's  huffed  about 
something,  and  cleared  out.  Doesn't  want 
to  have  anything  more  to  say  to  us." 

"It  locis  precious  like  it.  But  beyond 
my  remark  when  he  gripped  my  leg,  I  see 
nothing  to  offend  the  fellow.  And  he  must 
have  seen  that  we  were  his  friends,  and  that 
we  would  side  with  him  against  Petrie." 

"H'm,'    responded  Beverley,  "I  guess, 
natives  don't  look  at  things  the  way  we  do. 
They're  more  touchy,  and  take  words  more 
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as  they  are  spoken  than  as  they  are  meant. 
Di^nd  upon  it,  you  trod  on  ms  toes  with 
that  •  coward  '  business." 

"  And  he  has  cleared  out  in  consequence  ? 

"That's  my  idea." 

"  Yet  he  can't  have  gone  far  with  his  ankle 
so  bad.  You  remember  he  could  har^y^  --: 
move  for  pain." 

"All  the  same,  he  seems  to  have  done  a 
bunk  pretty  effectively,"  responded  Geoff. 
'*  StiU,  I  it  won't  do  any  harm  to  hesp 
on  searching  for  a  bit.  Pride  may  have  a 
fall,  and  he  may  be  glad  of  our  assistance 
yet." 

From  whisre  they  stood  it  was  not  difficult 
to  find  the  tracks  that  the  Indian  had  left 
behind.  The  broken  twigs  in  the  maple 
showed  with  what  labour  he  had  pulled 
himself  up  to  an  erect  position  in  order  to 
place  the  haadkerchieft  where  ^tf  woold 
attract  attention.  Then  the  heavy  marin 
on  the  earth-mounds  of  ants  and  gophers, 
t<^ether  with  a  plainly-marked  psissage 
through  the  scrub,  were  simfde  indicaticms  of 
the  route  that  had  been  taken,  with  no  ease, 
by  a  fugitive  on  all-fours. 

The  boys  followed  these  tracks  for  some 
distance,  until  they  were  led  to  the  bank  of 
the  Moose  River,  at  a  spot  where  it  scuttied 
down  a  rocky  bed  and  over  a  small  waterfall 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  height.  There 
the  tracks  ended.   The  spoor  led  across  the 
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ifaort  mad-flat  right  down  to  the  brink  of 

the  cascade,  and  then  ceased.  There  were 
no  marks  of  a  return  journey,  and  no  signs  of 
•a  crossing,  since  the  river  was  not  wide  and 
the  opposite  bank  wat  caiify  inspected  from 
where  the  trackers  stood. 

"  He  couldn't  have  g<Mie  up  in  the  water" 
surmised  Geoff.  „ 

"  Nor  could  he  have  swum  down,  said 
Jack.  "  The  lower  rapids  are  impassable 
except  to  beavers  and  fish.  Well,  it's  a  pity, 
but  I  guess  we've  got  to  own  ourselves  beaten 
for  the  present.  I  had  hoped  to  have  got  a 
hint  from  him  as  to  how  we  weie  to  get  on 
the  track  of  Conyers.  Now  I  soKiose  well 
have  to  work  on  our  own." 

"  And  as  it's  near  sunset,  the  sooner  we  get 
back  to  the  ranch  the  better,"  Geoff  added. 

With  a  sigh  of  regret  at  their  non-success 
they  turned  to  retrace  their  steps  through 
the  bush  to  where  the  horses  had  been 
fastened,  and  for  a  little  while  neither  of  the 
friends  spoke.  But  when  ^e  bronchoei  had 
bem  foimd  and  tibe  riders  had  turned  their 
faces  to  the  homeward  trail,  Jack  found  it 
necessary  to  relieve  his  mind  of  certjun  mat- 
ters that  had  been  causing  him  considerable 
tronble. 

"  Look  here,  Geoff,"  he  remarked  suddenly, 
and  with  that  peculiar  firmness  of  talk  that  he 
usually  adopted  when  he  found  himself  facing 
a  distasteful  matter  that  had  to  be  met  and 


settled—"  look  here.  I've  been  thinking  om 
tiihigs,  ami  Vvte  eoaw  to  ^  emiclf^ii  that, 
in  thit  matter,  it  isn't  fair  to  mix  yon  vp  m 
it." 

Geoflfrey  turned  a  look  of  quiet  amusement 
towards  his  companion,  at  the  same  time 
tightening  his  rein  to  a  slower  pace. 

"  Your  thinking  powers  may  be  something 
great,  old  man.  but  I  can't  say  much  for  the 
clearness  of  your  speechifying,"  he  returned 
banteringlv.    •*  Wtet  *  things '?  " 

"Tliis  about  Conyers,"  responded  Jack, 
without  relaxing  his  seriousness.  "  You  see, 
from  what  we  gathered  from  White  Fang 
and  the  little  we  know  of  Petrie,  the  chap  is 
v«ry  likely  in  a  bad  plight." 

**  Ah,  now  you're  talking,"  answered  Geoflf. 
"  I  am  at  one  with  you  there.  A  very  bad 
plight  indeed,  I  should  say." 

And  so,  being  an  old  scbat,  pledged  to  help 
a  bi^er  tcont,  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that 
this  pledge  ends  just  because  I  am  no  longer 
one  of  a  patroL   A  pledge  like  that  is  given 

for  life."  ^„\.  ^. 

"  True.  Asain  we  are  agreed,"  chimed  m 
Geoffrey,  witi  the  regularity  of  a  Gr«eli 
chorus.  , 

"  Consequently,"  the  other  contmued,  "  I 
must  get  upon  his  tracks  without  delay." 

•*Wemwt" 

"  I  said  '  I ',"  cometed  Jack»  to  whi^  hm 
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"And  I  said 'we.'" 

^  Wat  dxm^t  yoa  tee/'  the  late  scout  per- 
sisted, "that  this  is  a  matter  that  concerns 
me  only  ?  It  was  only  I  who  took  the  pledge. 
There  might  be  risks— danjgers  " 

"All  the  more  reason  tot  the* we,*  then," 
intemipted  Geoff,  in  his  most  precise  Tve- 
solved-the-problem  manner. 

But  Hansard  was  not  going  to  be  talked 
over  in  any  such  hasty  way. 

♦*  See  here,  Euclid.  You  dcm't  seem  to 
understrind  what  I  am  driving  at  This  is  an 
affiadr  between  Conyers  and  me.  It  wouldn't 
be  fair  for  you  to  run  into  any  risks  with  me. 
It's  a  case  of  scout  calling  for  scout" 

"And  chum  sticking  to  chum,""  was  the 
leqxmse.  "Oh,  yes,  old  man,  I  see  well 
enough  what  you  are  driving  at.  You  mean 
that  you  don't  think  it  would  be  right  for  you 
to  go  into  danger  and  have  me  with  you. 
Any^pefBoa  with  half  a  brain  could  see  that 
But  fthink  differently.  We've  stuck  together 
like  glued  wood  ever  since  we  first  went  to 
school,  and  we  came  out  West  intending  to 
stick  together  here  as  mXk,  That  was  our 
bargain,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  but  " 

"  But  you  think  that '  sticking '  is  only  fair 
when  things  go  smoothly.  Well,  that  isn't 
my  opinion.  Of  course  I  was  never  a  scout, 
and  don't  know  much  about  scout  ways; 
\mt  I  nieift  j^'ftt  right  mkn^  ^qu  say  tiuii 
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you've  got  to  go  to  the  help  of  a  brother 
scout  even  now.  But  if  Conyers'  affiur  eon- 
cum  yoQ  only,  my  chain  Hasnard*!  affiuni 

"  concern  me.  Where  he  goes  I  go,  unless  *' 

The  boy  paused,  and  Jack  questioned : 
"  Yes— unless  ?  " 

**  Wdl,  unless,  of  course,  yoo— dcm't  wMit 
me,"  answered  Geoff. 

A  touch  of  the  rein  brought  Jack's  horse 
across  the  trail  close  alongside  the  other,  and 
the  scout's  hand  reached  out  to  grip  that  of 
his  friend. 

"  Don't  say  that,  old  man !  You  know  that 
I  always  want  you  with  me.  But  I  thought 
that  in  this  case  it  might  not  be  right." 

"  Where  you  go  I  go,"  saki  Gem  firmly. 

"  Very  well,"  the  other  boy  yielded. 
"  Frankly,  I  shall  be  mighty  glad  to  have 
you,  for  two  heads  are  better  than  one,  and 
you  are  a  scout  by  instinct,  if  not  by  name. 
Well  start  o*f  first  thing  to-morrow  morning." 

*' And  what  aboat  the  Carset?  ShaU  we 
tell  them  ?  " 

"  Not  more  than  that  we  are  going  off  ex- 
ploring and  hunting  for  a  day  or  tiw>." 

♦*  Would  it  not  save  a  lot  of  trouble  if  we 
were  to  send  a  message  to  the  Mounted  Police 
right  away?"  was  Geoff's  practical  suggestion. 
"  This  sort  of  thing  seems  to  be  more  in  their 
line  than  ours — ^though,  of  course,  I  am  ready 
to  go  with  you  up  to  the  ne^  if  yon  mh." 

Jack  ^ook  his  head. 
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"  I  have  thought  of  that  But,  yon  tee,  the 
whole  bvtiiieM  mo^icks  so  much  of  fifty  years 
ago,  or  something  out  of  a  book.  We'd  find  it 
difiicult  to  get  the  police  to  see  the  same 
meaning  from  the  signals  that  we  see.  Besides, 
we  have  got  nothmg  to  diow  siroe  Ptetr» 
slashed  thf  "afee,  and— and  ** 

"  I  know  what  is  in  your  mind,"  the  other 
chum  chimed  in.  "You  are  thinking  that 
possibly  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  mare's  neit 
after  all." 

**  Right.  And,  if  it  did  turn  out  like  that, 
we'd  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole 
country.  So  it's  best  to  take  the  aflfair  pn 
spec.  Ab  is  not  incjuisitive,  and  he  is  used 
to  my  fads  by  this  time." 

"  He  ought  to  be ! "  laughed  Beverley 
banteringly,  and  then  he  added  seriously: 
"  But  remember — ^whatever  hafipens,  we  stick 
together.  That's  our  old  bargain,  and  it's  got 
to  be  unchangeable.  You  mustn't  think  s 
anything  else  again,  Jack." 

And  nothing  more  was  said  concerning 
these  matters  during  the  briei  canter  that 
brwight  the  dinait  ylck  to  their  randi. 
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FRIENDLY  WATERS 

But  what  of  White  Fang  ? 

His  disappearance  had  been  mystenous, 
but,  like  most  mysteries,  it  was  very  simple— 
wlwn  understood.  . 

As  Geoff"  had  surmised,  it  was  the  emphasis 
with  which  Jack  had  expressed  the  word 
"  coward "  that  had  broujght  the  Indian  to 
hastily  consider  his  positkm  and  act  upon 
sudden  conclusions. 

White  Fang,  like  all  young  Indians  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  had  been  educated  at  an 
industrial  school  in  one  of  the  reservations 
that  the  Canadian  Government  sets  aj^ 
and  supports  for  the  benefit  of  each  tribe. 
While  there  he  had  learnt  the  art  of  farming, 
together  with  elementary  lore  in  English 
reading,  writing,  and  arithni^  Reaching 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  been  offered  a 
post  on  a  farm,  being  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed that  the  Government  had  no  further 
power  to  control  his  ordinary  desires  and  no 
authority  to  enforce  his  labour.  And  so,  like 
most  <^  his  race,  he  pcOttrfy  r^&ned  the 
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opportunity'  of  beedming  a  fana  Libowwr. 
Th^  call  of  the  prairie  and  woodcraft  was  in 
hit  blood.  It  had  been  beckoning  him  more 
or  less  ever  since  he  left  his  father's  teepee 
as  a  child.  Of  recent  vears  the  call  bad 
become  more  intense,  and  he  would  he  awake 
in  hii  dormitory,  with  distended  nostnls, 
straming  to  catch  the  fragrance  of  the  forest 
greenery  and  the  aromatic  odour  of  the  camp- 
fire.  And  when  at  lait  the  moment  came 
iHiMi  he  was  free,  he  bade  farewell  to  his 
teachers  (not  altogether  without  regret),  and 
dashed  for  the  cover  of  the  dense  praine 
woods,  just  as  a  captive  hare  might  flee  from 
its  cage  for  the  shelter  of  the  kindly  bracken. 

Back  to  the  tents  of  his  fathers,  he  soon 
resumed  the  ways  of  his  people,  and  began  to 
forget  that  he  had  ever  been  a  wild  thing 
b^iindbars.  .         |.  j 

But  the  child  of  the  red  man  who  has  hved 
with  the  white  is  never  received  back  by  the 
tribe  to  take  a  position  as  one  of  themselyw, 
such  as  he  would  have  held  had  he  never  left 
the  tents  of  his  kin.  The  old  folks  have 
suspicions  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  white  men. 
Some  subtle  influence  may  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  young  Indian  heart  that 
might  betray  them.  White  men  they  may 
respect  and  oflwi  love,  but  fhcy  rarely  trust 
one  of  themselves  who  has  been  so  long  away 
that  "the  skin  is  red, but  the  heart  is  that  of 
the  pale-face,"  as  they  express  it 
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Of  courn,  it  is  certain  that  a  returned  son 
of  the  i>nirie  wonkl  eidiibit  traits  of  chmeter 
that  are  foreign  to  natives  who  have  never 
slept  within  stone  walls.  Chief  of  these  traits 
is  the  sensitiveness  to  pain  that  thsi  ordinary 
Indian  would  fa<iv8  learned  to  control  doiioff 
his  yooth.  This  sensitiveness — any  outward 
sign  of  shiinking  from  suffering,  however 
severe — is  regarded  by  redskins  as  the  most 
contemptible  form  of  cowardice,  d  as  such 
is  often  the  greatest  bar  that  keqp*  tUem  from 
being  restc»ed  to  the  confide  ce  of  their 
people. 

Now,  this  was  White  Fang's  weakness, 
lime  and  ag»n  he  had  heard  the  racers  of 

braves  and  old  men — nay,  even  women — when 
he  had  been  seen  to  shrink  before  some  pain 
that  they  would  have  borne  without  the  twinge 
of  r.  muscle.  They  had  branded  him 
"coward"  until  at  last  he  had  fled  from 
thor  reproaches,  and  disowned  his  tribe. 

From  then  he  had  led  a  wandering,  solitary 
life.  He  had  lived  in  the  woods,  and  he  had 
lived  with  the  white  men.  One  year  ago  fate 
had  led  htm  to  one  Conyers,  a  rancher  who 
was  generally  credited  with  being  fabulously 
rich,  though  nobody  seemed  to  know  how  he 
had  come  by  his  riches.  Conyers  had  a  son, 
between  whom  and  the  Indian  there  soon 
sprang  up  a  strong  feeling  of  good  comrade^ 
ship.  When  the  old  man  died  of  fever,  after 
a  short  illness,  and  young  Conyers  announced 
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that  fce  was  going  a  long  jonmey  southwards 
to  Beaver  Creek,  White  Fang  pleaded  to  go 
too.  This  request  was  agreed  to,  and  the  pair 
set  off  together.  Then  one  night  they  stopped 
for  rest  and  food  at  Petrie's  ranch.  Know- 
ing nothing  of  the  man,  they  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  their  welcome.  Whatever  happened 
that  night  White  Fang  did  not  know,  but  his 
surprise  was  considerable  next  moraiBg  when, 
inrtttid  of  continuing  the  southward  trail, 
Petrie,  together  with  two  other  half-breeds  and 
a  Cree  Indian,  started  off  on  the  way  back  to 
Last  Mountain,  taking  young  Conyers  and 
White  Fang  with  them.  .         ,.  u 

Dmiog  the  first  day  neither  the  English 
boy  nor  the  Indian  were  allowed  any  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  together,  so  as  to  enlighten 
the  latter  as  to  this  sudden  change  of  his  young 
master's  plans;  for,  of  coane,tfae  alteration 
was  attributed  to  Conyers,  and  no  one  else. 
This  separation  was  managed  so  well  at  first 
that  the  Indian  thought  it  but  accidental.  On 
the  second  day,  however,  hearing  some  remark 
between  Petrie  and  a  half-breed.  White  Fang's 
suspicions  were  aroused,  and  on  stopping  to 
camp  for  the  night  he  boldly  challenged  the 
cowboy  to  explain  his  actions.  The  result  of 
this  was  the  assault  which  we  have  ake^y 
described,  the  long  state  of  unconsciousness 
and  weakness  that  followed,  and  which  the 
others  mistook  for  death,  and  the  desertion  of 
the  victim  by  the  camp. 
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and  theirminist  ations  to  his  suffering,  inclined 
him  to  friendship,  and  inspired  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  his  allies  in  the  cause  of 
Conyers,  who,  he  had  no  doubt,  was  being 
forcod  to  reluru  to  K^art  MowNEani  aiipi^Hft  Mi 
will. 

But  the  border-line  between  love  and  hatred 
is  very  thin  in  a  savage  breast.  The  hated 
w«»d  "  cowafd  "  had  mm  flung  at  hm  like  a 
stone  to  a  dog,  and  lie  waMm  wtmMMm 

breast  was  terrible. 

While  the  boys  had  been  talking  with  Petrie  , 
the  Indian  had  crept  through  the  bush  His 
hi^ied  had  madt  Im  nerves  nnmb  to  p^. 

"White  men  all  the  same.  Whit  mer. 
hate  the  red;  they  think  him  dog;  they  call  him 
coward.  White  Fang  spit  upon  tix&a — all 
but  him  Conyers.  His  friend  Wl^  Waag 
love  him— i^  iir  te." 

Reluctant  even  to  seethe  his  pain  b>  the 
aid  of  those  who  had  sf  irned  him,  the  Indian 
removed  the  bandages  chat  they  had  given 
Irfm.    But       wooM  set  alea!.    Kt^t  ki 
resented  the  name  of  "  hief  "  quite  as 
as  that  ui  "coward."   S  >  he  hung  the  hai  isfe- 
chiefs  where  they  woui   be  eas     fo  smp 
then  resumed  his  painial  crawl  throuj, 
bosh. 

Reaching  the  margii  of  tht  rivt  ^,  he  bai.  4 
his  smarting  head  in  um  coo  w  dier.  Thm 
be  smii^  to  nmiself. 
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hen  t*  In^lian  crawld  into  the  shallow 
wa  er  a  In  tie  v  ay  up  the  i  ver  towards  ^the 
fall  .  He  next  romided  a  jirttii^  rock  w^mt 
mm9et  fdl  in  «  tlrfn  Aec*.  There  ^ 
deep  water,  but  it  was  almost  snjooth.  ^yh^ 
Fang  then  took  a  deep  breath,  and,  with  a 
great  effort  to  fight  the  pain  in  hiil^  entend 
the  90(A.  A  few  strong  ite-tAw  tese^  ht  him 
memm  ai^^^^^i^  tbe  curtain  o^  walei .  ^esd 
m  jment  h*-  was  crawling  up  2  «:ravel  ^pc 
into  a  lar^  cave  in  the  precipic  er 
the  river  fe*.,  being  hidden  fro»  h  h» 
m&vk^  cur^iin  ci  water  thst^  -Gme  m  JtB 
ei^ie^  at  a  few  yards  dist;  .  u  was  a 
Niagara  "^cave  of  the  v  m  miniature, 

but,  unlike  that,  deeper  ai      iwte  dry  in  the 
artLsr  recesses. 

Wmk  this  hiding-place  in  the  security  of  hit 
i^«at.  White  Fang  watched  his  pursuers 
through  a  parting  in  the  nl  of  water.  He 
saw  them  following  his  tr  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  watdied  ^-  m  stoop  to  ezatrakM 
eadi  marie  on  grass  and  earth.  Then  a  sneer 
and  a  smile  crept  over  his  face  when  they 
came  to  the  last  track  that  ended  at  the  pool. 

"Foolish  white  men!"  he  exdaimed  to 
himself.  **  Yon  no'  think  Indian  pass  through 
tumbling  waters.  Huh !  White  Fang  throw 
dust  in  eyes  of  the  pale   ace  and  blind  him," 

Owing  to  the  noise  ot  the  cataract  he  could 
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not  hear  what  they  said,  but  he  was  quick  to 
read  the  tign^  of  msappointmeiit  in  tiior  faces 
and  by  their  actions.  Had  he  been  able  to 
hear  their  voices,  he  might  have  altered  his 
opinion  concerning  their  attitude  towards  him 
and  the  young  master  he  loved  so  well.  As 
it  was,  he  could  only  satisfy  himself  that  they 
were  baffled,  and  that  his  retreat,  though  time- 
honoured  by  many  of  his  own  people,  who  had 
known  it  in  the  days  of  war,  was  safe  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  those  whose  sldiis  wore  not  as 

AM.  ^ 


CHAPTER  VI 


AT  PETRI^'S  CAMP 

Joe  Petrie  had'iiot  spared  horseflesh  on  the 
retam  journey  to  his  camp.    He  was  in  a 
furious  temper  for  several  reasons :  first,  be- 
cause he  had  been  searching  for  certain 
papers  that  he  had  lost  and  toiled  to  find ; 
second,  because  he  had  tried  to  kill  an  Indian 
who  was  in  the  way,  and  had  likewise  failed ; 
third,  because  he  had  been  defied  by  two  boys 
who,  as  far  as  he  could  tell,  had  scmie  intctfi^ 
in  Dan  Conyers.   He  dug  his  spurs  into  poor 
Firefly,  and  lashed  her  with  a  raw-hide  whip 
whenever  s:\e  showed  the  faintest  sign  of 
slackening  speed,  all  the  time  cursing  and 
uttering  the  most  tcrril^  Invectives  agiM 
vi^Bk.  ofthe  persons  named. 

A  cowboy  "in  the  rush"  is  a  reckless  chase- 
the-wind  at  the  best  of  times.  A  cowboy, 
such  as  this,  seems  to  shut  his  eyes  and  face 
the  charge  Iflie  a  mad  bratc.  He  lashed  and 
roared  until  even  the  j^ncky  mare  whimpered 
beneath  the  blows.  The  trail  fairiy  slid  be- 
hind him  until  he  reached  the  Silver  Buffs, 
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and  theve  he  clattered  into  his  camp  as  though 
he  were  powessed  t^^  an  spirit,  or  chaied 
by  one.  The  s^ht  had  closed  in,  but  tlw 
light  of  the  camp-fire  in  the  centre  of  three 
tents  showed  the  mare  flaked  with  foam,  as 
though  she  had  passed  through  a  storm  of 
snow. 

Petrie  tightened  his  rein  with  a  cruel  jerk 
that  brought  the  animal  almost  upon  ite 
haunches. 

"  Get  ap,  you  lazy  bmte  f "  cried  Joe, 
accmnpanyi^  the  words  with  another  dig  of 
the  spurs.  Then  he  called  loudly:  "Baptiste! 
Baptiste!  Here!  What's  the  matter  with 
you  all  ?   Asleep  ?  " 

The  figure  <^  anotiier  half-breed  was  Mcn 
to  start  out  of  one  of  the  tents  and  comt 
running  towards  Red  Hand. 
"  I  come,  Joe !  I  come !  "  he  calk  t . 
"Then  come  'ere  like  greased  lightning,  and 
give  thb  mftfe  ei  mmt  a  nib  ^iPft.  Look 
aKve!'* 

.  Joe  slung  himself  out  of  the  saddle  as  he 
qwke,  but  as  he  turned  his  back  to  hand  the 
rein  to  his  satdlite,  tiie  poor  and  BDii^>tried 
mare  made  an  ugly  snap  at  her  tortnrnr^  wad 
just  missed  his  shoulder. 

In  an  instant  the  cowboy  had  wheeled  upon 
the  annual,  and  while  still  holding  the  rein,  he 
kdied  her  iri^  the  raw-hide  upon  the  head  and 
^  neck.  and  left  he  rained  the  blows, 

^  whik  the  poor  cruiture  screamed  and  reared^ 
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powerless  to  get  free  from  tibe  grip  of  hm 
giant  master.  .  j  .  r 

"You  would,  would  you?"  he  cned  m  fury. 
"You'd  open  your  ugly  jaw  upon  "^e?  rU 
teach  you  a  lesson  that's  got  to  be  kuaea 
every  ^onk  that  darsi  to  show  me  his  teeth. 
How  do  you  like  that,  and  that,  and  that? 
Eh  ?  "  And  blow  after  blow  fell  with  a  sound 
like  the  snapping  of  sticks  in  the  forest  before 

a  winter  gate.  .    ,  ,  ^  „  ^  • 

It  was  not  until  his  axm  tired  that  Petne 
ceased  to  vent  his  brutal  spleen,  and  flung 
the  rein  to  the  half-breed,  who  stood  in  tremb- 
ling awe  before  so  terrible  a  temper. 

"Here,  take  the  cayuse  now!  Shell  not 
forget  that  in  a  hffirry,  im  bel  my  bottom 
dollar !  "  he  said. 

Probably  the  speaker  was  nght^  TBe 
poor  mare  was  frii^teBid  to  move,  rciomg 
with  sweat,  she  stood  trembling  in  ewnr 
muscle  and  nerve,  with  drooping  head— dazed, 
and  wondering  why  such  Cadthf  ul  service  gained 
such  a  reward.  No,  she  was  not  li«^  to 
forget  the  put^haent,  and  if  she  was  capUB 
of  reasonmg,  she  probably  registered  a  vow 
that  Joe  Petrie  also  would  have  good  cause 
to  recall  the  occasion.  ^       - .  _^ 

With  a  bullying  ord«f  to  Baptwto  to  baatoi 
with  his  duties  and  then  come  to  his  mutters 
tent,  the  hunchback  strode  heavily  away. 

Reaching  a  smaller  tent  Petrie  enterwi, 
and  then  questioned,  in  a  smooth  voiGe 
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as  one  might  expect  from  a  shark  when  in- 
viting a  sprat  to  enter  his  maw : 

*•  Good-evening !   Still  living  ?  " 
No  reascm  to  die  that  I  can  aee,"  answered 
a  voice  from  the  daiiaies%  and  Joe  re^onded 
cheerfully : 

"  Right  for  you.  No  reason  at  all.  Glad 
to  find  you  pegging  along  so  merry  I " 

As  he  spoke  the  half-Med  atmck  a  match 
and  lit  a  stable  lantern  that  was  suspended 
at  the  middle  of  the  tent,  thus  revealing  a 
boy  who  lay  upon  a  blanket  at  one  side.  He 
was  a  lad  about  sevente^i  years  of  age 
(Dan  Conyers,  as  the  reader  will  have  surmised 
already^,  a  sturdy  chap  who  would  have  shown 
his  dislike  for  the  present  company  in  a  very 
forcible  way  had  his  arms  not  been  tied  to 
his  ^esi  to  leave  freedom  only  from  the 
elbows  d<mwards,  rei^eni^  him  practically 
helpless. 

"  Now  you  and  me  is  going  to  have  a 
pleasant  talk,"  Petrie  went  on,  as  he  seated 
himself  cm  an  upturned  pail  and  tried  to 
imitate  a  smile,  in  spite  of  the  frown  with 
which  his  presence  was  greeted.  "  You  and 
me  is  going  to  talk  about  this  business  in  a 
friendly  way,  ain't  we 

The  boy  gre^sd  pt&jpGMxm  m&t  a 
laugh  of  derision. 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  Petrie !  For  my  part 
— ^well,  there  is  not  much  of  friendliness  wasted 
between  nt,  and  yon  know  it  as  well  as  I  do." 
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"  P'raps  I  do.   But  you'll  like  me  a  sight 
better  when  yon  know  nuire  ci  mc" 
•*Po^t  wm^  ^  r*  wa*  the  hrmqiM  ve- 

joinder.  „  .    ,     j  r 

But  Joe  kept  his  temper  well  m  hand,  for 
three  days'  experience  <^  his  young  captive 
had  taught  him  tl»t  tellyii^  has  very  little 
effect  upon  the  average  young  Briton.  It 
may  serve  to  arouse  opposition;  it  seldom 
attains  any  other  end.  So  the  Red  Hand 
bit  his  lip,  and  tried  to  continue  the  interview 
HI  ^^t  he  imag^xl  to  be  a  pleasant  tone. 

"Well,  you  see,  you  don't  understand  things 

 at  least,  not  this  bit  of  business.    Now,  I 

reckon  I  can  just  about  putit  beforeyou  as  plam 
as  a  piece  <rf  wood.  It's  ranply  this :  out  on 
the  prairie  folks  have  got  to  look  after  them- 
selves if  they  want  Johnny-cake  for  supper. 
And  why  not  ?  I've  got  to  look  after  nwself, 
and  you've  got  to  look  after  yourself.^  *Taui*t 
always  easy,  bat  it's  got  to  be  done." 

At  this  attempt  at  philosophy  Conyers 
gave  a  slight  exclamation  of  impatience. 

^*  Chuck  that  nonsense,  Petrie,  and  come 
to  business!"  he  remaned.  "What  is  it 
that  yon  want  to  say  ?  Out  with  it,  and  then 
I  can  hsve  some  peace  I  I  am  tind,  if  you're 

"Same  here,  sonny,"  was  the  reply— "same 
here.  Aiu!  I  am  more  than  tired  of  this 
business,  it's  s^fj^  sickemng,  th^'s  what 
it  is." 
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•*  Then  why  go  on  with  it  ?  "  was  the  boy's 
oatafal  qnesioa. 

Jm  gave  a  sigh,  as  if  the  whole  subject 
was  most  distasteful  to  him,  and  as  if  he  only 
continued  it  out  of  a  stem  sense  of  duty  to 
Dan. 

**i  men  I'd  be  0ad  miongfa  to  say  no 
more,  out,  as  I  said,  men  have  got  to  look 
oat  for  themselves  on  the  prairie." 

"And  what  of  it?"  questioned  the  boy 
su^^ously. 

"jut  tl^ :  share-m  with  me !  I  reckon  I 
can  take  your  word  for  it.  And  as  soon  as 
you  promise,  ofifcome  th^  ropes." 

Dan  sighed  wearily. 

"  V^mt  OB  MiA  OD  you  mean  ?  I  wish  to 
goodness  you  would  talk  straight  instead  of 
dancing  all  round  the  country  to  get  home. 
*  Share '  what  ?  I  have  got  nothing  to  share 
with  you  or  any  other  pti'saii   avfifi«  l  wiffiteil 


ta" 


"There's  that— cipher  " 

"  I  have  already  told  you  over  and  over 
again  that  I  have  not  got  any  cipher,"  retorted 
Coity«r8  doggedly. 

"  But  you  know  where  to  find  it." 
"  I  do  not.  Honestly,  at  this  moment  I 
know  no  more  where  to  lay  my  hands  on  it 
than  I  know  how  to  find  the  north  pote. 
Why  cam't  you  brieve  ^at  and  save  all  this 
bother?  You  say  that  you  would  take  my 
weed  if  i^omffiftd  to  rfiare  with  you.  Why 
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can  you  not  take  my  word  when  I  say  ^ba^  I 
have  nothing  to  share  ?  " 

The  yonng  speaker's  tone  implied  the  truth 
of  his  assertion,  but  the  Red  Hand  had  had 
few  dealings  with  truth,  and  was  unable  to 
recognise  trap's  signs. 

-  "  See  here,  yoimker,"  he  jerked  out  in 
exasperation,   "yoo  can*t  expect  me  to 
believe  " 
"  Believe  or  not.   It's  the  truth,"  was  the 

auick  interruption.  "  Whatever  you  may 
link  to  the  contrary,  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
not  had  that  cipher  in  my  hands  since  I  left 
Last  Mountain." 

"But  there's  this  letter,"  pursued  Joe,  as 
he  took  a  i»^r  from  his  pocket  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  it.    "  This  letter  says  " 

"  You  have  no  business  to  know  what  that 
letter  says  1 "  exclaimed  Dan  hotly.  "  When 
I  put  up  for  the  night  at  your  ranch  I  Imd  no 
idea  that  I  was  loafing  at  ^  ^mm^^uI  oC 
a  pickpocket ! " 

For  a  moment  after  this  taunt  was  uttered 
it  seemed  as  if  the  half-breed's  sdf-ccmtrd 
were  going  to  forsake  him.  His  face  reddened 
with  passion,  and  his  eyes  glared  at  the 
defiant  youth,  whom  cajolery  and  bullying 
had  failed  to  break  in.  But  Joe  was  his  own 
master  for  once,  and  he  featd  aloud  fr&B^ 
the  letter,  that  q«vered  witiiki  txmMk^ 
fingers.' 
"  This  is  what  it  says : 
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•**My  son  will  deliver  this  to  you.  He 
will  also  deliver  a  cipher  that  will  tell  you 
where  the  gold  is  hidden.  You  will  under- 
stand it,  and  carry  out  my  lait  widies  by 
handtng  the  fortune  to  my  b«»f actress  in 
Englafid.' 

"  Now,  if  you  don't  know  where  to  look  for 
the  money,  who  does  ?  " 

"  Nobody.  I  can  find  it,  I  suppose,  waeo 
the  time  comes  to  look  for  it." 

"  And  I  just  about  guess  that  this  ts  the 
time,  and  that  you  can  find  it  mighty  quick 
if  yoawairtto."  ^   ^   ,  r 

A  smile  flickered  over  the  boy's  face  at 

these  words.  .  . 

"Yes;  you've  hit  it  right  there,  Petne.  If 
I  want  to.  But,  you  see,  it  just  hf  ;  that 
I  don't  want  to  at  this  minul.  ' 

"  Bah!"  Joe  exclaimed,  at  what  was  almost 
the  limit  to  his  patience.  "What's  the 
blamed  good  of  throwing  away  a  fortune  to 
some  coon  in  England?  You'll  have  none 
for  yoursdf  I   What's  the  good  of  it  all.? 

"Because  it  was  my  dead  father's  wish, 
answered  the  lad  solemnly.  "  His  last  words 
to  me  were :  *  You'll  take  Aese  papers  to  my 
old  chum  Bray  at  Beaver  Creek? '  I  gave 
my  word  that  I  would  do  so,  and— I'm  going 
to  do  it,  Joe  Petrie!  Don't  you  make  any 
mistake  about  that.  So  put  out  of  your 
any  thought  of  *  sharing,'  as  you  caU  it 
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'  Stealing '  would  be  a  more  suit?Me  word.  I 
am  not  a  thief,  whatever  you  may  think  me." 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said  alter  this 
final  declaratkm  of  honour.  But  as  Joe  rose 
to  leave  the  youth  for  the  time,  there  was  a 
grim  smile  on  the  man's  face  that  boded  no 

Jood  for  Dan.  It  was  a  grin  that  implied 
oe's  Hitter  conceit  m  bis  own  powers  and  his 
certainty  of  being  able  to  f ul©  his  favourite 
motto  and  "  come  out  top." 

"  Well,  have  it  your  own  way,  sonny,"  he 
said.  "Have  it  yonr  own  way.  Bnt  I  bet 
my  bottom  dollar  that  you'll  tumble  to  it  one 
of  these  days  that  your  way  i'  che  wrong  way. 
^id  don't  you  forget  it  1 " 


CHAPTER  VII 


CONSPIRATORS 


The  Red  Hand  was  in  no  angelic  temper 
when  he  marched  from  Dan's  tent  ajd  entered 
that  which  he  shared  with  two  otli«»  oThiM 
race— Baptiste,  Slick— and  a  renegade  Cree 
Indian  Mined  Wahtah.  These  three  con- 
federates were  playing  cards  on  the  ground 
as  their  master  entered,  but  they  immediately 
ceased  their  game  and  looked  uf^  with  humble 
expressions.  It  wa«  plain  how  thoroughly 
they  were  under  the  power  of  the  half-avi- 

lited  bully.  ,  i    r    ^  ws 

Toe  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  forced  n» 
thumbs  into  the  waistband  of  his  overalls,  and 
looked  down  frowningly  upon  his  satellites. 

"  He's  done  us  !    The  young  ccon  has  got 
the  best  of  us  this  timel"  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  spat  viciously  upon  the  earth.  ^  „ 
"  Yon  mean — paper  abo«t  g«M  maam  t 

questioned  Slick.  tt  u  i  t^A 

"  Hidden— made  away  with  1  Ugh !  Id 
like  to  wring  the  skunk's  neck!"  was  the 

^^•♦^Bnt  tAite  boy  safe  encM^"  femarkcd 


^  Crec  "  I  tie  hands,  feet  And  Wahtab 
tie  t«^t— K>  tig^t.  Bat  «*ite  boy  no'  cry 

Trust  him  for  that,"  replied  the  Red 
Hand  angrily.   "  He  is  as  stubborn  as  a  pig.' 

**  Baptist  tee  say  ropes  too  tight.  He 
want  Coders*  bands  and  feet  free,"  was  the 

Indian's  next  remark. 

And  there  was  a  sort  of  boot-lickmg  tone 
in  the  Cree's  speech  that  a  white  man  woold 
have  <ktected  hnmediatcly  and  regarded  at 
its  proper  valuation— a  cringing  to  a  snpenor 
at  the  expense  of  the  unpopular. 

This  Baptiste  was  a  fellow  of  a  different 
stamp  from  the  majority  of  his  ^fwtunate 
Mood.    There  was  more  of  the  pure  noble 
Indian  in  him  than  the  blood  of  the  Saxon. 
The  two  do  not  make  a  good  mixture  as  a 
rule.   But  this  youth's  whole  demeanoar  be- 
tokened one  of  a  rarely  refined  and  sensitive 
nature,  and  his  slight,  delicate  figure  evidenced 
a  gentleman  among  his  confreres.    How  he 
came  to  be  a  member  of  Petrie's  lawless  gang 
was  a  secret  that  was  only  known  to  the 
youth  and  his  master.   Probably  a  timid 
nature  prevented  an  open  rebellion  when 
accident  had  thrown  the  two  together.  The 
masterful  bully  would  do  the  rest  to  force 
sensitiveness  to  slavery.   That  he  suffered 
pain  from  what  he  was  forced  to  see  and  hear 
as  the  accompaniment  of  his  surroundings 
\  was  undoubtesd,  and  this  timidity  was  even 
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more  evident  as  he  listened  to  the  Crec's 
sneering  allusion  to  his  sympathy  for  the 
nnfortunate  English  youth. 

••Fraps  Baptiste  would  like  to  change 
placet  with  the  stubborn  skunk  ?"  Petrie  sug- 
gested malevolently,  as  he  turned  upon  toe 
young  half-breed,  whose  averted  face^  f^ 
with  thame.  **  What  do  yoa  nr»  Bm^mmt 
It's  yours  for  the  asking." 

The  half-breed  thnddered  as  he  stammered 

an  answer :  ^  v 

"No— no!  Baptiste  want  not  to  change 
place.  But  ropes  hurt  when  Wahtah  knot 

*^"'And  quite  right,  too!"  lauehed  the 
Hand  harshly.   "  I  guess  they'll  hurt  a  sight 
more  if  they  change  places.   So  I'd  mate  ap 
my  mind  to  let  tl^igs  be,  if  I  was  you." 

"  Baptiste  cry  out  sooner  than  Conyers ! 
laughed  Slick,  and  Wahtah  added  with  a  gem: 

"  1  tie  knots  different  for  red  man's  wnsts. 
White  man  easy  tied.  His  teeth  no*  bite  like 
red  man's;  his  hands  no  slip  from  loops  like 
red  man's.  Knots  for  red  man  cut  in  tight, 
deep— like  knives."  .1.^ 

Poor  Baptiste  shrank  before  the  thought 
<rf  th»  horrible  suggestion,  and  Petrie  smiled 
with  satisfaction  as  he  noted  the  signs  of 

timidity.  ^     ,wu  ^ 

"  I  guess  Baptiste  understands  all  that  as 
well  as  wedo,"fe  said.  "  B«  he's  not  g<»ng 
to  go  any  crooked  trail,  are  you,  Baptiste? 


OCconne  not  Now  clear  out  and  fix  up  the 
branchoet  for  the  night.  We  want  to  make 
an  early  start  for  Black  Crossing  and  a  bee- 
line  for  Last  Mountain.  See  that  every- 
thing's square.   And— Baptiste ! " 

The  ywing  half-breed  had  risen  hastily  to 
obey  the  wder,  only  too  glad  to  be  free  from 
the  not  unfrequent  baiting.  And  he  »toPI«d 
at  the  flap  of  the  tent  at  the  wtmm  «  M» 

"*"Yes,  Joe,"  he  muttered  timidly. 

The  Red  Hand  stepped  across  the  tent  and 
lowered  his  face  to  stare  venomously  mto  im 
lad's  frightened 

«You  once  tried  to  run  away  from 
fandi.   You  remember  what  happened  ? 

The  youth  paled  at  the  question,  thatre- 
called  a  horrible  memory,  and  tiic  »weit  Oiofce 

out  on  1^  bffow. 

Petrie  grunted  with  satisfaction. 

"  Humph !  I  see  your  memory  is  still  good. 
Well,  don't  try-on  any  monkey-tncks  again, 
Baptiste!   That's  aU.   Don't  try  them  again, 

It  was  unnecessary  to  finish  the  sentence. 
Baptiste  understood  the  threat.  He  bent 
his  head  and  hastened  away,  and  Joe  tun^ 
to  his  two  remaining  supporters  with  a  laug^. 

"I  guess  we  ain't  got  much  to  fear  trom 
himt  There's  not  the  pluck  of  a  chipmunk 
in  the  coon's  hide.  But  now  about  this 
Conyers  ?  " 
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«  He  no*  give  to  papttr  te  tay  wliM  goWt 

is  ?  "  questioned  Wahtah. 

And  Petrie  rejoined:  "That's  about  the 
size  of  it.  There  isn't  a  stubborner  fox  on 
the  whole  prairie.  Bah !  It  makes  me  sidi, 
it' does.  A  word  from  him,  and  we  could  all 
have  shaps  made  of  dollar  bills  and  yet  have 
enough  to  buy  up  a  hundred  sections.  But 
he  won't  speak." 

**  Wahtah  can  make  die  papoose  loose  hts 
tongue,"  the  Cree  muttered,  in  a  low  tone 
that  was  so  suggestive  that  Joe  started  and 
looked  sharply  into  the  Indian's  face. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  tte  k^ter  de- 
manded. 

Wahtah  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Hot  irons  on  back ;  wood  splinters  in 
breast.  They  make  white  boy  speak  much- 
much  I  '*  Ai^  the  speaker  grinned  with  de- 
light at  his  hoc^ile  suggestions. 

But  Petrie  received  with  silence  these 
propositions  for  barbaric  trial  by  torture. 
Not  that  he  disapproved  of  the  utility  <rf  the 
methods.  It  was  the  policy  of  die  ^ng  tlmt 
made  him  to  hesitate.  Petrie  was  a  rank 
bully.  That  was  obvious.  But,  like  most 
bullies,  he  was  only  ready  to  follow  his  course 
to  certain  limits,  and  these  limits  were  marked 
by  leaving  tracks  that  the  police  could  follow. 
He  was  careful  enough  to  avoid  that  extremity. 
It  was  one  thing  to  make  a  prisoner  for  a 
time  and  to  rob.   A  thief  can  always  hope 
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to  get  clear— at  least,  Joe's  undisciplined 
brain  reasoned  thus.  But  the  man  had  also 
learned  from  esroerience  that  there  is  truth 
hi  fl^ige,  **  Niirder  wUl  oat.'*  Of  this  he 
had  a  superstitions  dread,  even  though  he 
might  have  been  exempt  from  any  moral 
fear.  And  an  early  experience  had  taught 
him  that  torture  is  not  far  removed  from 
murder  in  tmnffing  vengeance  upon  the  per- 
petrator. In  short,  the  Red  Hand  believed 
that  he  could  escape  a  prison,  but  not  a 
scaffold.  And  so  Wahtah's  gentle  suggestion 
was  not  received  with  the  applaate  mat  had 
been  hoped  for. 

"  No,"  Joe  replied  thoughtfully.  "  No,  I 
guess  them  ways  won't  do  now.  Twenty 
years  ago — good  ;  but  not  to-day.  There's 
risk  enough  as  it  it,  for  the  police  would  come 
a  bli«ard  wind  if  they  got  a  hint  of  this 
business.  No,  we  mustn't  hurt  the  skunk  if 
we  can  help  it.  The  cries  of  the  English 
reach  far,  and  the  answer  comes  quick  across 
iMg  seas,  prairies,  mountains,  (oteMtiL" 

"  But  you  dll  White  Fang  yesterday !  " 
expostulated  the  disappointed  Cree,  to  which 
Petrie  returned : 

*«  Bahi  He's  not  English !  Hb  crv  died 
in  first  willow-bush.  Beskles,  White  Fang  is 
not  dead  " 

"  Not  dead  ?  "  exclaimed  both  listeners  at 
once. 

"  No.  And  what*t  more,  as  far  as  I  know 
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he's  joined  on  with  a  pair  of  English  you^ 
that  know  Dan  Conyers.  And  they  mum, 
too.  that  Dan  Conyers  is  with  me ! 

W^^ed  both  Slick  and  Wahtah  for 
the  moment,  to  express  their  astomihrne^ 
this  unexpected  element  of  «  «  tma 

^"-S^U^h-boys?"  exclaimed  Wahtah  at 
la8t.11iid  Slick  made  a  brave  effort  to  regard 
the  matter  lightly.  . 

"Younkers?   If  they  are  only  yooakew, 
what  does  it  niatter.  R«d  Hand  ? 

"Much,"  was  the  answer.  "They  are 
only  younkers,  but  they  are  'cute  as  foxes  and 
brave^s  bears.  It's  downright  bhghtmg  Indi. 
What  they  suspicion,  I  couldn  t  find  out. 
Bot  I  have  an  idea  that  they  have  sUrtcd 
cm  our  trail,  and  there's  no  turnmg  an  Enghsh- 
man  when  he's  on  the  scent  of  an  enemy. 
We  found  that  out  in  the  last  rebellion.  I 
reckon  we'll  have  to  keep  our  eyes  mighty 
well  skinned  if  it's  true  what  I  suspicion. 

"  That's  true,"  remarked  Slick  thoughtfully. 
"  But  say,  you'd  better  send  Wahtah  to  spy. 
He  can  creep  back  to  ¥*«c  yoo  te»t  taw  VB» 

coons  " 

"  At  the  Old  Camp." 

"  Right  on  our  trail !  Well,  he  can  get 
back  there  and  find  out  what  they  re  after. 
And  if  the  three  of  us  can't  throw  dust  m  tt« 
eyes  of  two  green  English  younkers,  we  ought 
to  be  Booied  in  our  own  lariats." 


OiP^IRATOitS 

"A  good  idea!"  was  Petrie's  reception  oi 
his  lieutenant's  proposed  tactics.  "Yes, 
Wahtah,  you'll  best  get  a  move  on  at  once. 
The  sooner  the  better,  for  !'  it's  our  trail 
they're  Mowing,  well  have  to  lead  them  on 
a  Wt,  and  land  them  in  a  blind  gully  some- 
where, else  they'll  be  off  to  call  the  police. 
So  clear  now,  Wahtah.  You'll  find  us  by  to- 
morrow night  at  the  Black  Crossing.  Sling 
over  my  Uaid»U,  SUck.  Siee^'s  the  first 
thing,  and  you  can  rowt  me  ofttt  at  the  first 
^eak  oi  mc»iiiQg." 
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tiansard  and  Beverley  made  their  plant 
successfully  that  night  wittont  haying  to 
answer  iwronvenient  questions  from  either  Ab 
Cawe  or  his  homely  wife.  Thinking  that 
merely  an  outing  to  see  the  country  and 
perhaps  hunt  a  little  were  the  objects  in  view, 
little  was  ta^  except  in  tl»  way  oC  sagge^ens 

as  to  the  necessaries  for  camping. 

As  there  was  no  prospect  of  being  absent 
for  more  than  one  day,  or  two  at  the  utmost, 
the  preparations  were  notexten»ve.  A  blanket 
for  sleeping  in,  a  bag  of  provisions  at  the 
back  of  each  saddle,  picket  ropes,  matches, 
shot-guns,  and  a  good  supply  of  cartridges 
were  the  chief  supplies.  ^ 

Unobserved  by  the  Car8C8,each  boy  failed 
a  revolver-case,  with  cartridge-belt  well 
stocked,  round  his  waist  beneath  his  jacket. 
Then,  as  the  sun  was  just  creeping  over  the 
hills  to  light  the  valley,  the  chums  mounted 
their  bronchoes  (Kitty  and  Mef),  starting  <^ 
with  merriment  and  laughter,  just  as  though 
tli^  w«se  Ml  fouU  for  a  picnic. 
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At  fiintt  ^uf  OBMei  l^dy  down  the 
tnU,  but  when  osst  td  tii^  of  tiie  maxh  tlwy 
drew  rein. 

"  They've  had  a  few  hours'  start  of  us,  but 
if  they  don't  expect  pursuit  that  oiu;ht  nc^  to 
make  much  difference,"  Jack  said,  coming 
close  to  his  friend's  side. 

"  Don't  you  think  that  Petrie  will  have  his 
suspicions  roused  from  what  you  said  about 
Conyers  ?  "  adced  Geoff. 

Perhaps.  But  I  don't  think  he  will  sus- 
pect that  we  intend  to  get  on  his  track  im- 
mediately. He  might  look  for  police — in 
time ;  but  that  would  take  a  day  or  two.  Be- 
^es,  he  most  guess  that  we  know  very 
Uttie." 

"  I  wish  we  knew  more.  We  might  make 
the  plans  better.'* 

*'So  do  I,"  Jack  rejoined,  though  he  did 
not  seem  much  depressed  at  his  ^^rance, 
for  he  began  to  whistle  a  scout  war -song  with 
a  cheerfulness  that  stirred  the  birds  in  the 
surrounding  maples,  and  caused  the  chip- 
munks to  chirrup  their  little  squeaking  re- 
sponses from  the  boughs,  where  they  w&e^ 
performing  remarkable  gymnastic  feats. 

Geoff  waited  patiently  without  trying  to 
"  pump "  his  companion.  He  knew  Jack's 
every  mood,  and  he  was  long  familiar  with 
that  peculiar  smile  viHliich,  combined  with 
that  certain  whistled  music,  told  exactly  what 
Uie  combination  meant.   It  was  Jack's  way 
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of  thinking  deeply.  The  whistling  was  a 
survival  of  the  old  scouting  days,  which 
taught  that  simple  way  of  seeing  the  bn^t 

side  of  things.  ^     ^      u  - 

Presently  the  melody  ceased  and  the  horses 
were  allowed  to  walk  at  ease,  straining  their 
necks  at  intervals  to  grab  some  tempting 
young  leaves  from  the  berry  shnibs  that 
Wiered  the  trail. 

"  Do  you  know,  I've  been  thinking,  and  the 
more  I  think  the  more  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we've  been  a  couple  of  tat- 
heads,"  was  Jack's  annoonccmeiit,  c^feted 
with  the  utmost  seriousness. 

"  I  shoul  '-^'t  have  thought  that  that  took 
much  consiaeration.  I've  often  imagined 
the  same  thing  myself,"  Geoff  returned. 
"But  what  particularly  fat-headed  de«l 
have  you— I  mean  we— been  dang  tint 

time?"  ,    ^    r  ,  u 

"It's  about  that  Indian,"  the  first  boy 

continued.  "  Evidently  we*ve  made  an  cn^y 
of  him,  9ad  as  likely  as  not  by  this  time  he  11 
have  found  some  way  of  warning  Conyers 
and  makii^  him  think  that  we  are  his  enemies 
as  well " 

"  But  what  of  Petrk  ?  Would  not  White 
Fang  be  too  afraid  to  go  near  the  can^  m 
case  they  fall  in  with  each  other  ?  " 

"  He  might.  Yet  it  is  likely  that  an  Indian 
would  find  some  way  of  sending  his  messaje. 
He  nui^t  have  a  fnend  who  wofM  do  for 
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him.   We  ought  to  have  followed  on 
trail  last  nif^t." 

"  It's  too  late  to  think  oC  thi^  now,*'  Mid 
Geoff  philosophically. 

"Yes,  I  know  that.  But  what  I  mean  is 
that  we  have  got  to  take  these  facts  into 
eon^oration  now.  My  plan  is  to  push  on 
until  we  find  recent  tracks,  then  halt  until 
darkness,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  White 
Fang  or  Petrie  or  any  suspicious  person. 
Then,  when  the  camp  is  asleep,  we'll  press 
forward.  Reaching  it,  I'll  kave  yoa  wm  the 
horses  and  go  scouting." 

"  Couldn't  I  go  with  you  ? "  was  the 
question  that  might  have  been  expected. 
"We  could  tie  the  hisses  somewhere." 

But  Jack  had  a  different  opinion. 

"  I  think  not,  old  man.  You  see,  I  happen 
to  know  the  scout  call  of  Conyers'  patrol.  I 
can  draw  his  attention  wtthoi^  others  know- 
ing, and  without  words  I  can  sign  to  him  thsj-t 
I  know  his  plight  and  have  come  to  his 
assistance.  If  he  wants  to  escape,  we  might 
have  to  make  a  dash  for  it.  That's  why  the 
hors^  must  be  held  in  readiness." 

The  riders  had  reached  the  camjnng-gronnd 
of  yesterday's  scene  by  this  time,  and  there 
they  involuntarily  paused  to  look  at  the 
memorable  tree  that  had  been  the  cause  of 
all  later  events. 

"  On  second  thoughts  I've  half  a  mind  to 
halt  ^  a  l»t  and  have  anoUier  look  for 
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White  Fang,"  remarked  Jack.  "  He  can't 
ZTgonHii  and  he  "»ig^t  'leed  help  a«^^ 
—  idiot  that  he  was  to  clear  off  hke  thati 
ankle  would  have  been  nearly  well  by 


Silly 
His 

now  he'd 

A  black  wolf-a  fox-right  behind  ^t 
tree  too!"  exclaimed  G«^,  wha  WM 
all  exdtement  in  an  instant,  having  also 
^h^S^Si  animal  at  the  moment  when  Jack 

^^"^^  must  bag  that  1  "  said  Haward.  taking 
his  guTfrom  his  back.  "We'B  tie  np  the 
K  for  a  bit,  Geoff.  We  can  spare  the 
ti^since  we  have  decided  not  to  reaca  the 

'^B^lrie^^e^^^  no  farther  coaxing,  and 
was  out  of  the  saddle  in  a  m^^^^"*'    .  ,  ... 

«There  he  goes— sneakmg  behmd  the 
bushes!"  said  Jack,  as  he  also  dismourU^. 
"  We've  got  him  between  us  and  the  nv«r. 
tJ!;  wool's  pretty  clear  ;  if  y-  take^o^ 
ttde  and  1  the  other,  we'll  jam  him  between 
us  for  certain.    Got  your  broncho  tied  ? 

Geoffrey  had,  and  so,  with  guns  m  readt- 
neS  the  boys  started  to  stalk  their  g^r^ 
with  no  calm  pulses,  for  a  black  fox  is  a  ra^i^, 
and  hence  a  prize  worth  boasting  about. 

But  stalkiSg  a  fox  in  the  bush  is  about  as 
easy  as  spearing  a  sprat  m  the  Atlantic. 
LuckiW  however,  the  undergrowth  was  faurly 


made  by  the  cattle  and  hones  of  timv^m  at 
Uiit  weU-hooini  camping-ground.  StiU,  em 
then  a  fox  seems  to  be  aUe  to  find  com  be* 
hind  a  blade  of  grass. 

The  plan  that  the  boys  followed  was  one 
60IIBIIOI1  in  iodi  ctrcamttanoes.  Having 
^^ted  their  game  they  proceeded  to  hem 
him  within  a  triangle— taking  the  camp  clear- 
ing as  one  side,  and,  from  the  extreme  points, 
gradually  converging  until  they  would  meet 
at  die  river. 

But  it  required  a  sharp  eye  to  track  the  sly 
movements  of  the  fox.  Once  they  saw  him 
crouching  behind  a  fallen  log  where  there 
was  almost  hm  gKmnd  routed  about,  3^ 
after  cautious  stalking  it  was  found  that  he 
had  vanished  from  that  spot  as  effectually 
as  if  he  had  disappeared  in  the  air.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  hunters  had  almost  stepped 
over  him  where  he  had  curled  into  an  old 
badger  hold — not  large  enough  to  cover  him, 
but  sufficient  to  hide  his  black  coat  by  over- 
hanging grasses.  Next  moment  he  had  leapt 
from  a  doubtful  shelter  into  a  more  likely 
retreait  aaiong  the  hemlocks. 

"  I  see  him !  There  I  Right  in  Ifcmt  of 
you !  "  cried  Geoff. 

But  he  was  not  quick  enough  to  get  a  sight 
along  the  barrel  of  his  gun. 

"That's  the  way.  Gloss  in  upon  him, 
Gecff!  "  shouted  the  elder  boy.  "  We'll  have 
him  yet   Once  we  get  him  to  the  river  it 
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be  our  chance.   Keep  your  eyes  well 
skinned  and  your  gun  ready  to  speak  I 

The  fox.  cutest  of  his  race  though  he  migW 
be.  was  becoming  desperate.   He  felt  lums^ 
b^g  crowded,  and  he  smelt  the  powder  on 
^%ide  of  him.    True,  he  might  have  tried 
a  wild  dash  for  freedom,  and  Ppssibly  he 
might  have  baffled  his  foes  by  pluck.  Bot 
Sat  is  not  a  fox's  way.  Cunmng  >e  is  almost 
beyond  belief,  but  pluck  is  not  in  com- 
position.    He  can  only  live  and  ^g^t  by 
Strategy.    But,  smelhng  and  seeing  enemiw 
on  either  side,  this  one  became  fn«htened  w 
reckless.   He  gave  up  skulking,  and  began 
Srhopele::s  tactics  of  rushing  backwards 
and  forwards,  doubling  and  redouWmg  in 
his  tracks,  and  only  succeeding— %i*iieof^ 
exposing  himself— in  prevenUng  a  steady  aim 
by  eithSr  of  his  pursuers.   But  it  was  only 
n^poning  the  evil  moment.    Both  Jack  a^ 
Whum  were  good  shots,  though  they  lack^ 
the  trapper's  experience  to  take  a  qmck  sight 
in  the  ^oo6».  itm.  their  plan  had  been  a 
good  one.  and  sooner  or  later  the  moment  ot 
their  triumph  would  come.  ^ 

On  they  pressed,  until  at  last  the  tOXWM 
forced  to  leave  cover  and  dash  for  the  strand 
<rf  the  river  near  the  waterfall.  For  a  moment 
be  stood  there  facing  the  water,  as  though 
screwing  up  hU  courage  to  plunge  into  the 


flood. 


Instantiy  Jack's  gun  wai  at  hki  «bi»ld«; 
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but  apparently  his  friend  was  readier,  for  at 
the  same  moment  a  loud  report  rans  through 
the  treet--<he  fox  leapt  into  the  air  wiA  a 
bowl,  and  then  tumlded  filelita  npcm 
gravel. 

It  took  but  a  second  for  the  boys  to  rush  to 
the  spot  with  cries  of  triumph  from  the  throat 
t4  eadi.  It  was  a  magnincent  specimen  d 
this  rare  variety,  and  only  exclamations  of 
admiration  were  at  first  spoken  as  the 
young  hunters  knelt  to  examine  the  beauti- 
ful toftneaa  of  the  black  fur  tipped  with 
silver. 

"  Isn't  he  a  beauty  ? "  were  Jack's  first 
words.  "  It  seems  almost  a  pity  to  have 
killed  him,  though  such  a  bag  is  a  feather  in 
our  caps." 

"  And  a  clean  shot  right  through  the  heart ! " 
exclaimed  Geoff.  "  As  neatly  done  as  target 
practice.  You  must  have  had  a  fine  position 
to  get  such  an  aim." 

"  I  ?  "  returned  Hansard.  "  Not  a  bit  of  it 
There's  no  credit  to  me  in  this  business. 
The  praise  is  all  yours,  old  chap.  Of  course, 
I  must  say  I'd  rather  have  had  that  glory 
myself;  still,  your  success  is  the  next  best 
thing  to  mine." 

At  this  speech,  Geoff  opened  his  eyes  wide 
with  unfeigned  astonishment. 

•*  My  success  1 "  he  echoed.  "  Why,  mun, 
you  are  dnuuning,  or  spoofing  1  It  wasn't  I 
iHio^otkhii*  Itwasyoal" 
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"  Rubbish ! "  laughed  jack.  "  Don't  think 
you  can  rot  me  like  that. '  .  •  ^  » 

"But  I'm  not  rotting.    Honour  bright, 
persisted  Geoflf  in  puzzled  tones.   "  If  anyone 
is  doing  the  rotting,  it*8  you,  old  man." 

For  answer  Tack  picked  up  his  gun,  which 
was  lying  by  his  side,  and  opened  the  breach, 
e«>osing  two  cartridges  intact.  ^ 

**  Doesn't  that  convince  you,  O  unbelieving 
Euclid?  "he  laughed.  "        ,  , 

"  And  doesn't  this  convince  you  ?  retorted 
Geoff,  also  showing  his  cartridges  as  un- 
touched as  his  friend's.       ,    ^„      ,  .  J 

"Then  who  fired  the  shot?"  exclaimed 
Jack  in  amaaement,  voicing  the  thoughts  m 

both.  ^  . , 

Just  at  that  moment  an  empty  cartndge 
fell  on  the  ground .  between  the  boys— as  if  it 
had  fallen  straight  from  the  blue  skies— and  a 
deep  voice  spoke  from  behind : 

"  Huh  1  White  man's  burning  arrows  sleep 
in  teepee.    Red  brother's  more  quick  ! " 

Instantly  the  boys  started  up  from  where 
they  had  been  kneeling  by  the  fox,  and  turned 
to  face  the  intruder,  whom  they  found  to  be 
an  Indian  of  gigantic  stature,  dressed  m  such 
robes  as  at  once  proclaimed  him  to  be  one  of 
some  distinction. 

In  these  days,  when  the  man  of  the  prairie 
mixes  so  freely  with  the  pale-faces  from  the 
East,  it  is  rather  exceptional  to  find  that, 
while  he  still  clings  to  moccasins  and  Uaaket, 
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he  has  not  adopted  an  incongruous  motley 
of  certain  garments  as  well.  Trousers  and 
flannel  shirt  often  replace  the  old-time  leggings 
and  tmuc  of  deerskin ;  a  felt  hat,  with  £e  top 
cut  away  and  decorated  with  feathers,  may 
frequently  take  the  place  of  the  picturesque 
skin  turban,  with  its  streamers  of  eagle  plumes, 
ermine  tails,  and  bead-work. 

But  there  was  nothing  of  Birmini^am  abort, 
this  man.  His  leggings  and  moccasins  were 
a  complete  mosaic  of  beads  and  porcupine 
quills,  fringed  with  ermine  in  place  of  the  old 
scalp-locks  that  Government  prohilnts.  His 
skin  tunic,  hunting-sheath,  anc?.  tobacco-pouch 
and  (uncommon  enough)  cartridge-belt  were 
also  elaborately  ornamented  with  similar 
designs,  as  was  also  his  medicine-bag.  The 
entire  skin  of  a  mink,  surmounted  by  upright 
eagle  feathers,  was  shaped  as  a  crown  above 
the  long  black  hair  that  fell  to  his  shouldc  j, 
and  round  his  giant  figure  was  carelessly 
wrapped  an  ermine  robe  that  might  have 
been  the  ransom  of  a  prince.  He  held  his 
gun  baby-fashion  in  the  hollow  of  his  left  arm, 
and  even  this  weapon  was  decorated  on  the 
butt  by  brass  nafls  in  such  intricate  designs 
that  very  little  of  the  original  wood  was 
visible. 

Yes,  there  was  that  in  the  attire  as  well  as 
the  features  that  instantly  proclaimed  this 
uS  one  of  the  noblesse  of  his  race — always 
{HRMid,  ^rce  on  oecasions,  bat,  like  most 
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giants,  capable  of  showing  much  good- 
humoured  kindness.  There  was  an  amused 
tiiiile  upon  his  Csice  as  he  noted  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  boys — an  amusement  that  they 
did  not  seem  to  appreciate  altogether.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  another 
gun  forestall  such  a  little  triumi^  as  this 
would  have  been  to  either. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  to 
come  interfering  with  oar  sport  for  ? " 
demanded  Jack  hotly. 

*'  It  is  Great  Bear  who  speaks  with  his 
white  brother,"  was  the  answer,  given  with 
simple  pride  as  of  one  who  appreciates  the 
honour  of  his  own  position.  "  Great  Bear  is 
the  chief  of  the  Sioux." 

"  Then  l  wish  to  goodness  Great  Bear 
would  look  after  his  Sioux  and  not  come 
interfering  with  us  !  "  retorted  Jack. 

The  chief  smiled  calmly,  but  did  not 
move. 

"  Let  the  white  man  but  turn  his  eyes  to 
the  dead  fox.  He  will  find  that  but  one 
arrow  flew  from  Great  Bear's  gun.  White 
man's  gun  send  many  burning  arrows,  and 
black  fox  bring  much  money  if  killed  by 
one." 

Geoff  dropped  on  his  knees  to  examine 
the  wound  in  the  dead  animal's  side. 

"By  Jove!"  he  exclaimed.  "A  bullet! 
The  chief  is  right,  Jack;  for  the  charge  of 
buckshot  would  have  spoiled  the  skin."  Tbmi 
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he  turned  to  the  Indian.  "  Your  gun  doesn't 
look  like  a  rifle.  How  is  it  that  yon  can  send 
a  bullet  so  well  ?  " 

With  quiet  pleasure  to  answer  any  question 
— a  peculiarity  of  the  Indian,  by  the  way 
— Great  Bear  silently  opened  the  breach 
of  his  gun  and  handed  the  weapon  to 
Beverley. 

"  One  barrel  rifled  for  ball,  the  other  plain 
for  shot,'  intimated  Geoff.  "A  jolly  useful 
weapon  I  <thould  think,  but  not  a  o>mmon 
one  fe  ^     '  .IS  to  carry." 

Afe  r  te  redskin  smiled  as  he  re- 
ceive ureaGure  into  nursing  arms  once 
more. 

"  Great  Bear  loves  his  gun.   It  was  placed 

in  his  hands  as  a  present  from  the  great 
friend  of  the  red  man  who  drove  the  fire- 
water from  the  Sioux  camps.  Great  Bear 
would  die  for  the  hand  that  th»." 

"  Fire-water  ?  What  we  call  whisky,  you 
mean  ?  "  questioned  Jack. 

"The  chief  that  slays  our  braves  as  the 
engines  cut  the  grain  on  the  white  man's  fields," 
replied  the  Indian  fiercely,  as  his  eyes  flashed 
angry -  resentment  at  the  thought.  But  the 
fierceness  passed  quickly,  and  a  tender  ex- 
pression passed  over  his  face  as  he  resumed, 
nodding  as  he  repeated :  "  Great  Bear  give  his 
life  for  the  hand  that  did  this." 

Then  he  threw  off  his  robe,  and,  producing 
his  hunting-lmife,  knelt  down  to  skin  the 
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black  fox  with  the  native's  science,  that 
renders  the  operation  as  simple  as  removing 
one's  overcoat. 

"We've  been  properly  robbed  of  our 
hunter's  glory,"  remarked  Geoff  to  his  chum, 
with  a  comical  expression  of  mock  ruefulness 
as  he  watched  the  actions  of  the  Indian. 

"  All  the  same,  I  dare  say  it  is  just  as  well/* 
Jack  returned.  "  Our  guns  would  have  made 
a  mess  of  the  fur,  as  the  chief  said,  and  very 
likely  our  'prentice  hands  with  the  knife  would 
have  completed  the  mm.  Perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well  not  to  get  one^s  wishes  every  titae." 
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ORBAT  BftAR        THB  SIOUX 

A  few  dexterous  cuts  with  the  keen  blade, 
and  one  steady  pull,  left  the  poor  fox  in  all 
its  nakedness.  Some  small  pieces  of  fat  had 
then  to  be  removed,  a  handful  or  two  of  blue 
clay  from  the  river-bank  had  to  be  rubbed 
upon  the  inner  side,  then  Great  Bear  stood 
np  and  held  out  the  ftir  to  Jack. 

After  the  first  feeUngs  of  disappointment 
had  passed.  Jack's  generous  nature  had  soon 
driven  away  all  feelings  of  resentment.  He 
was  quick  to  unders'-a  ^d  the  courtesy  of  the 
Indian's  action,  but  he  was  equally  ready  to 
acknowledge  Uie  prowess  UAt  had  been 
superior  to  his  own. 

"I  thank  you,  chief.  But  the  fox  fell  to 
your  skill.  To  you,  therefore,  the  fat  belongs," 
be  said. 

But  the  Indian  had  his  own  ideas  on  the 
subject. 

"  White  man  creep,  creep  through  bttsh — 
here,  there.  Black  fox  try  to  run,  but  white 
man  shut  the  door  upon  him.  White  man 
clever ;  white  man  creep  like  wolf  upon  rabbit. 
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Great  Bear  only  shoot,  so  the  fur  is  not 

hi8.»» 

It  was  courteously  said,  but  Geoffrey  r^dtly 
fell  in  with  his  chum's  notions  of  gallantry. 

"  No,  no,  chief !  "  he  laughed,  as  he  shook 
his  head  decisively ;  "  that  argument  won't 
do.  It  was  yoir  who  8h<^  the  beast,  and, 
at  lack  says,  the  skin  must  be  yours." 

Great  Bear  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment. 
He  turned  first  to  one  bov  and  then  to  the 
other,  as  if  failing  to  understand  why  they 
•honld  refuse  wish.  Then  he  smiled 
gently  as  he  answered  the  younger  of  the 
boys : 

"The  ways  of  the  white  man  are  as  crossing 
trails  to  the  red.  He  cannot  undentand  the 
paths  that  their  minds  follow.  Is  he  whom 
you  call  'Jack'  too  prtud  to  receive  a 
nft  from  the  hanas  of  the  chief  of  the 
Sioux  ?  " 

**  Not  too  proud,"  internipted  Jack  hastily, 

"but  " 

He  stopped,  and  the  Indian  resumed 
gravely: 

**  Then  if  the  white  man  will  not  take  the 
skin  as  a  hunter's  right,  let' him  take  it  as 
a  present  from  Great  Bear.  Thus  surely 
shall  it  be  seen  that  Great  Bear  and  he 
whom  they  call  *  Jack '  must  be  friends." 

"  If  you  put  it  in  that  way,  then  I  cannot 
refuse,"  relied  Han^rd,  as  he  took  tibe 
gift. 
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**And  of  course  we'l<  be  'liends,  won't 
we  ?"  added  Gec^ 

•*Of  course.  Here's  my  imad  on  it!" 
returned  Jack. 

With  dignity  ths  Indian  shook  hands  with 
each  boy  in  turn. 

**  Great  Bear  hat  had  many  friends  among 
hia  y^tt  brothers,  and  many  have  smoked 
the  peace-pipe  in  the  camps  of  his  people. 
For  the  sake  of  him  who  gave  that  '*un  and 
dr«yve  away  the  fire-water,  Great  Bear  would 
be  at  peace  with  all  white  men." 

"That's  good.  Long  may  that  friendship 
last,"  said  Jack.  Then  he  turned  briskly  to 
his  chum.  "Come  on,  Geoff.  *  time  we 
got  a  move  on  if  t.  *re  to  rei^h  Petrie't  camp 
to-night." 

The  boys  were  turning  to  move,  when  Jack 
was  arrested  by  a  sudden  grip  on  his  shoulder, 
and  the  deep  voice  of  the  Indian  thundered 
ooi  fiercely : 

"  Petrie  you  say  ?  You  friend  to  Petrie  ? 
Then  Jack  no  friend  to  Great  Bear!  Petrie 
dopl  Petrie  snake  that  creep  in  grass  and 
poison  I  He  who  is  friend  to  dogs  can  be 
no  friend  to  brave  men." 

It  was  a  sudden  change  from  quiet  courtesy 
to  bitter  anger,  and  the  boys  were  considerably 
taken  aback  at  the  unexpected  attack.  But 
Jack  impatiently  shook  off  the  arresting  hand, 
and  returned  the  Indian's  fierce  lode  with  one 
of  utter  calmness. 
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"I  did  not  say  that  I  was  a  friend  of 
Petrie.   I  said  that  I  was  goii^  to  Ms  camp. 

That  was  all." 

"Petrie  dog!  He  who  visits  camp  dog 
too ! "  retorted  Great  Bear  in  disgust. 

"Thanks,"  retorted  Jack.  "But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  friendship  of  Great  Bear  can't 
be  worth  much  if  it  changes  so  soon." 

"  Not  so  good  as  a  dog's,"  remarked  Geoff, 
adopting  the  Indian's  simile  and  throwing  it 
back  in  his  teeth.  "  White  men  do  not  nuike 
friends  and  then  cast  them  off  before  six 
breaths.  They  prove  friendship  before  they 
seek  to  break  it." 

The  Indian  was  conquered.  He  bent  his 
head  in  a  dignified  bow,  and  afterwards  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  as  he  folded  his 
robes  around  him  like  a  judge  adopting  his 
gown  before  hearing  the  evidence  of  me  court. 

"It  is  well  spoken.  Great  Bear  under- 
stand.   The  white  man.  Jack,  will  explain." 

"Well,  it's  like  this,"  said  Jack.  "We 
have  heard  that  one  of  our  white  brothers  is 
in  danger — ^from  what,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
we  believe  he  may  be  in  danger  of  his  life. 
Well,  we  wish  to  go  to  his  help.  The  red 
man  would  go  to  the  help  of  his  red  brother, 
would  he  not  ?  " 

The  Indian  bowed  his  agreement,  suid  Jack 
continued : 

"  Well,  what  the  red  man  would  do,  the 
white  man  must  do  also.    We  believe  that 
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this  brother  is  in  danger  from  one  Petrie, 
a  half-lH»ed  cowboy,  iht  camp  will  not  be 
far  away,  but  we  must  creep  upon  it  through 
the  darkness  if  we  would  give,  the  help  that 
may  be  needed." 

''Has,  then,  the  white  brother  spoken  with 
him  whom  he  would  help?"  asked  the  Indian, 
during  the  pause  that  followed. 

"  No,  but  he  has  sent — ^we  got  a  message. 
We  do  not  know  him,  we  have  not  seen  him, 
bat  we  have  heard  of  him.  Onr  brother  m 
called  Dan  Conyers  by  the  white  man." 

"  Dan  Conyers ! "  echoed  Great  Bear,  with 
a  distinctness  of  enunciation  that  showed  how 
the  name  was  no  stranger  to  his  Hps;  and, 
as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  lit  up  with  somewhat 
of  the  old  light  of  fierceness.  "  Dan  Conyers ! " 
he  repeated.    "  Is  he  buck  or  papoose  ?  "  * 

«♦  Papoose,"  answered  Jack  briefly. 

And  Geoffirey  asked  in  wonder,  though  the 
question  seemed  hardly  needed,  jiid|^!^  % 
Uie  Indian's  actions  and  ezpresnon : 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

For  a  few  moments  the  Indian  did  not 
answer.  He  seemed  to  be  controlling  his 
passions,  and  it  was  not  an  easy  task.  But 
at  last  he  spoke,  and,  when  he  did,  he  spoke 
with  firm  strength,  mellowed  by  the  softness 
of  a  memory  that  he  reverenced. 

**Uy  white  brothers  will  Ibrgtve  the  hot 


*  Man  or  boy. 
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words  that  Great  Bear  spoke.  He  was  wrong. 
He  did  not  understand.  Let  the  hatchet  of 
angry  wcMrds  be  baried  and  forgotten,  and  let 
Great  Bear  speak  words  of  wiktom  to  his 
friends."  Here  his  voice  sank  to  a  deeper 
key  that  thrilled  the  listeners.  "  This  is  what 
a  chief  says  to  you,  and  know  you  that  he 
speaks  with  no  forked  tongue:  If,  indeed, 
the  white  brother  has  been  frowned  upon  by 
the  dog  Petrie  and  is  in  his  tents,  then  of 
a  truth  he  is  in  danger.  The  white  men 
have  need  to  eo  swift  if  they  would  save  him. 
But  they  shall  not  go  alone.  Great  Bear  can 
shoot  straight,  if  need  be,  and  Great  Bear's 
strength  shall  never  fail  for  the  son  of  him 
who  drove  the  fire-water  from  the  red  man's 
viilages." 

"  His  son  ?  You  mean  to  say  that  Dian 
Conyers  is  the  son  of  the  man  you  were 
speaking  about  who  gave  you  that  gun  ? " 
interrupted  Geoff  excitedly,  all  heedless  of 
the  offence  that  he  might  give  by  so  great  a 
breach  of  etiquette  as  interrupting  the  speech 
of  an  Indian.  But  Great  Bear  did  not  notice 
the  discourtesy,  or  if  he  did,  chose  to  over- 
Uxk  it. 

"  Great  Bear  woiild  die  for  Chief  Conyers 
or  for  any  that  Conyers  loved.  Come,  let  us 
be  going.  Does  my  brother  know  where  lies 
the  camp  he  seeks  ?  " 

"  They  went  by  the  trail  to  Black  Crossing 
yesterday,"  aatmed  Jack. 
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The  Indian  looked  puzzled. 

"  Yesterday  ?  '*  he  repeated.  "  Jack  will 
forgive  the  weak  ears  ol  his  friend.  Bnt  that 
word  is  a  stranger  to  great  Bear." 

"  Yesterday — oh,  before  tibis  sun ! "  ex- 
plained the  boy  hastily. 

"Ah  I  said  the  Indian,  nn^rstanding  the 
more  familiar  figure  of  speech.  "Then 
before  another  sun  we  must  smell  the  camp- 
fire  of  Petrie.  The  tents  of  my  people  are 
near — in  the  village  where  the  water  of 
Lone  Lake  stretches  arms  to  embrara  the 
plains.  I  shall  return  there.  If  my  iMnotter 
will  take  the  trail,  I  will  follow  on  my  musr 
tang,  swift  as  the  bird  that  flies  home  at 
evening." 

**  Very  well.  We'll  go  slow  until  you  make 
up  on  us,"  said  Jack,  very  pleased  indeed  to 
have  such  an  ally  on  such  an  errand. 

But  the  Indian  laughed. 

"Huh!  Go  swift— swift  as  the  night- 
hawk!  Great  Bear  will  touch  your  saddle 
ere  the  mid-day  camp  at  Stiver  Bluff  be 
reached." 

After  which  boast,  the  speaker  gathered  up 
his  robes  and  hastened  through  the  woods 
with  iitately  stride. 
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AM  UNKNOWN  FOE 

With  the  precious  fox-skin  rolled  in  a 
bundle  under  Jack's  arm,  the  boys  turned 
from  the  river  to  pursue  their  journey  on  the 
Black  Crossing  trail,  &irly  contented  with  the 
aq>«iences  of  the  mining,  that  had  provided 
them  with  good  sport  and  also  found  them 
the  services  ol  such  a  formidable  supporter  as 
Great  Bear. 

On  reaching  the  place  where  their  hmn- 
choes  had  been  fastened  they  were  preparing 
to  remount,  when  Geoff  ^ve  att  eiclainatioo 
of  surprise. 

"  Great  Scott,  Jack  I  What  has  happened 
to  our  gmb-bags  ?  " 

"  Our  grub— —  "  began  the  other  boy,  when 
Geoff  repeated  in  consternation : 

"Yes.  What  has  happened?  They're 
gone  I " 

And  gone  they  truly  were.  The  bags  in 
question  (a  couple  of  flour-sacks)  had  been 
tied  securely  that  morning  to  the  thongs 
behind  the  seat  of  each  saddle,  and  contained 
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mffident  food  to  last  for  two  or  three  days. 
But  now  there  were  no  such  articles  to 
seen,  and  yet  the  horses  had  been  found' con- 
tentedly nibbling  the  leaves  that  were  withia 
reach  of  where  the  boys  had  tied  them. 

A  swift  yet  manifntly  mdess  search  wm 
made  of  the  immediately  surrounding  ground. 

"  It's  no  good.  The  bags  couldn't  have 
tumbled  oflf,"  said  Geoff.  "  It's  impossible 
that  the  bronchoes  could  have  got  rid  of 
them.  Even  if  one  had  been  loosened,  it 
isn't  a  bit  lilffily  that  boOi  w&M  have 
disappeared." 

"And,  at  any  rate,  they  would  still  be 
hereabout  if  it  had  been  bronchoes'  worV 
further  resumed  Jack. 

Geoff  gave  a  murmur  of  disappointment. 

"It's  all  our  own  fault  for  running  after 
that  black  fox  when  we  ought  to  have  been 
attending  to  business.  Now,  I  suppose,  this 
will  throw  us  back  some  hours,  for  we  can't 
go  on  without  grub.  It  all  shows  how  fat- 
headed  we  are." 

"  It  may.  But  it's  not  a  bad  bit  of  luck  in 
<me  way,"  returned  Jack  "  It  shows  us  ^t 
we've  got '  >  expect." 

"  How  ?  "  Geoff  asked,  not  following  the 
drift  of  his  friend's  reasoning. 

"  Well,  simply  that  we've  got  an  enemy  or 
enemies — someone  who  knows  what  we  are 
after,  and  is  trying  to  put  a  spoke  in  our 
whee?.   Of  course,  these  bags  could  not  have 
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disappeared  without  hands  to  untie  the  thongs 
and  carry  them  away." 

"  Great  Bear  ?  "  ejaculated  Beverley. 

Jack  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Great  Bear  was  too 
much  in  earnest  to  help  us.  A  chap  like  that 
is  not  a  thief.  At  least,  if  he  were  one  he 
wouldn't  trouble  to  sneak  grub-bags." 

"  'nien  of  course  it  must  be  White 
Fang  " 

"  Or  Petrie— cme  of  the  two  of  thsm." 

Then  Jack's  eyes  began  to  glisten,  and  he 
rubbed  his  hands  with  energetic  delight. 

"  Say,  Geofif^  old  man  1  This  begins  to 
become  interesting !  ** 

Geoff  lodced  gloomily  at  tibe  robbed 
saddles. 

"  Mighty  interestnig,  I  call  it.  Oh,  yes, 
quite  fascinating!  How  we  are  going  to 
estplain  our  loss  to  the  Quraes,  without  mak- 
ing them  suspicious,  I  doB*t  know." 

"  But  there  will  be  no  need  tc  tell  them," 
pursued  Jack,  with  increasing  excitement. 

**  Don't  see  how  we  are  to  avoid  it  We 
can*t  very  well  go  away  on  a  trip  like  tiiis 
without  any  grub." 

"But  we  must,"  responded  the  other  boy 
finally.  Then  he  continued,  speaking  rapidly 
and  not  without  excitement :  "  Don't  you  see, 
old  man,  this  is  a  trick  of  someone's  to  kec^ 
us  back  and  give  time  to  Petrie  ?  It  may  have 
been  that  cowboy  himself,  or  it  may  have 
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been  that  Indian  felkw  trying  to  spite  as. 
Whichever  one  it  was,  this  clear:  we've 
got  to  see  to  it  that  the  trick  misses  fire.  We 
must  push  on,  and  take  our  chance  of  passtng 
within  hail  of  a  ranch  for  supplies." 

"Perhaps  Great  Bear  may  bring  enough 
to  go  on  with  ?  "  Geoff  suggested. 

"  We  mustn't  take  the  risk  of  that  if  we 
get  an  opportunity  to  prevent  it.  It  seems  to 
me,  you  see,  that  if  someone  unknown  is 
determmed  to  come  in  our  way,  the  trip  may 
be  longer  than  we  anticipated.  We've  got  a 
good  supply  of  cartridges  between  us,  so  it 
is  unlikely  that  we  shall  be  short  of  meat. 
We  shall  want  bread,  however,  and  that 
we  must  take  the  chance  of  picking  up  some- 
how." Then  the  speaker  laughed  hear^  as 
he  viewed  his  friend's  glum  countenance. 
"  Cheer  up,  Euclid  !  "  he  said.  "  We  il  pull 
through  this  somehow,  and  I  prophi^sy  that  it 
will  be  an  adventure  that  will  take  our  wits 
to  pull  off  successfully." 

Geoffrey  was  seldom  depressed  for  any 
length  of  time,  ^nd  he  gave  himself  a  shake 
to  g^  rid  of  the  dumps,  just  as  a  retriever 
shakes  himself  to  send  the  drops  of  water  flying. 

"  Come  on !  I'm  with  you  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  on  an  empty  stomach  !  "  he  exclaimed 
merrily,  as  he  raised  himself  lightly  into  his 
saddle.  "  This  double-barrelled  game  of-hunt- 
ing  and  being  hunted  will  be  esedting  eaonsfa, 
to  make  us  forget  hunger." 
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"Don't  be  afraid  of  that— the  hanger,  I 
1C88U1,**  saastmnA  Jack,  as  he  also  mounted, 
though  he  first  tied  the  fox-hide  to  his  com- 
rade's saddle.  "  You  can't  starve  in  the  bush 
or  on  the  prairie,  where  there  are  plenty  of 
chickens,  rabbits,  fish,  and  berries." 

'*  A  Cornish  pasty  won't  come  amiss  in  a 
few  months  !  "  was  GeofPs  merry  retort. 

"  I  guess  you'll  have  to  content  yourself 
with  something  less  savoury  during  this  adven- 
ture,** answered  Jack. 

Thoroughly  contented  to  leave  all  the 
needs  of  the  future  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
the  boys  started  to  continue  their  journey  at 
a  brisk  canter.  The  spirit  of  the  enterprise 
had  thoroughly  taken  possession  of  them, 
being  forced  into  flame  by  the  realisation  of 
the  opposition  they  would  have  to  contend 
with.  It  would  no  longer  be  the  prospect  of 
creeping  upon  a  camp  at  night  and  rescuing 
Conyers  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
That,  their  earlier  surmise,  might  have  been 
simple  enough  to  accomplish.  But  now  it 
would  be  a  venture  to  task  their  brains  and 
nerv^.  Their  project  was  known.  Moreover, 
it  was  known  by  someone  who  had  something 
to  gain  by  frustrating  the  intention.  Then 
they  could  expect  that  their  movements 
would  be  watched.  Probably,  too,  Petrie 
would  be  on  his  guard  to  prevent  the  fulfil- 
ment of  simple  tactics.  Truly  a  prospect 
to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  lads  of  spirit. 
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The  son  was  bright  overhead,  the  grass  was 
riagv  nncbrfoot,  and  the  air  wa»  balmy 


Canada  keeps  for  her  own,  making  one  to 
breathe  deeply  and  sing  joyously  for  the 
simple  pleasure  of  being  alive.  I  have  lived 
in  the  deserts  and  among  the  mountains  of 
the  East,  where  the  date-palms  wave  and  the 
vineyards  are  like  purple  clouds  upon  the 
landscape ;  I  have  viewed  the  verdant  slopes 
of  Italy,  where  the  delce  far  menU  of  life  and 
the  music  of  Nature  turns  living  into  sweet 
dreaming;  I  have  climbed  the  crags  of  the 
No  th,  where  the  virile  winds  and  scented 
hither  stir  the  blood  to  nnceasing  activity. 
But  only  in  Canada  have  I  found  all  these 
sensations  blended  into  that  which  makes  one 
glad  to  live — to  have  the  power  to  live  wi«^h- 
out  the  fatigue  of  doing  it.  Such  (the  lat.  a) 
were  the  feelings  of  Hansard  and  Beverley 
that  morning.  They  found  life  all  they 
wished  it  to  be — full  of  interest  loaded  with 
joy;  with  joy  and  interest  right  in  their 
grasp. 

"  Man,  isn't  this  glorious?"  Geoff  suddenly 
broke  in  upon  the  silence,  as  the  bronchoes 
slackened  speed  to  meet  a  steep  incline  where 
the  valley  trail  rose  to  a  cliff  overlooking  the 
silver  Moose  river. 

"  Ripping !  "  was  the  equally  rapturous  re- 
sponse. "  Falmouth  is  a  fine  place,  and  has 
rattling  good  scenery ;  but  commend  me  to 
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Moose  Valley.  I  can  almost  pity  our  maten 
beiiigshat  up  in  Englaiid.'* 

"  England  does  seem  a  small  place  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  elbow-room  of 
Canada,  rejoined  the  younger  boy,  readilv 
appreciating  his  chum's  mental  view.  '*  ^Ul, 
if  all  goes  well,  we  can  give  them  a  taste 
of  prairie  air  in  another  year  or  two." 

Then  followed  a  brief  space  of  thoughtful 
silence  until  Jack  resumed  wistfully : 

**I  wonder  what  they  are  doing  at  home 
just  now  ?  " 

"  My  mater  will  be  planning  a  dinner ;  yours 
will  be  emptying  her  purse  for  some  hungry 
tramp,"  repl^  Geoff  naif  hnmcMrously,  hau 
tenderly. 

"  Yes ;  poor  mater, "  sighed  Jack  softly. 
"  She'll  never  get  over  that  sort  of  thing. 
She's  been  swindled  over  and  over  again. 
But  she  always  says  it  is  better  to  be 
cheated  by  twenty  rogues  than  to  risk  turn- 
ing away  one  heggju  who  may  be  really 
hungry." 

"Yet  you  would  have  thought  anyone  would 
have  been  disheartened  by  the  way  ^e  has 

been  taken  in  sometimes.  There  was  that 
fellow  three  years  ago,  you  remember.  She 
gave  him  supper  and  offered  a  bed,  and  even 
while  she  was  in  another  room  getting  things 
ready  he  stole  the  cash-box,  and  disappeared. 
If  that  had  happened  to  me,  I  don't  think  I 
would  ever  have  given  away  another  penny." 
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Nor  I,"  t&id  Jack.  "  Bttt  my  mater  ii 

made  of  different  stuff  from  yon  or  me*  She 
umply  bade  'good-bye'  to  the  money,  and 
said  that  she  hoped  it  would  be  well  spent. 
She  used  to  say  that  she  always  had  an  idea 
tiiat  the  fellow  WDold  turn  up  again  and  re- 
pay her,  for  sheims  i«re  hehad  Mn  a  gentie- 
man  once." 

"Let's  hope  he  will,"  Geoff  remarked. 
**  But  for  my  part,  I  dcmt  think  thievas 
often  return '  loans '  of  that  sort.  Well,  here's 
the  flat  again.  I  gasm  we'd  better  do  a  bit 
of  a  canter." 

Two  (  airs  of  spurs  tickled  the  flanks  of  the 
bronchoes,  and  a  livelier  pace  was  resumed 
without  further  conversation.  The  riders  had 
been  f*- Hewing  .he  course  of  the  river  hither- 
to. Now  they  continued  the  trail  where  it 
led  iKMrthwaids  to  the  prairie,  znd  for  anotiier 
hour  little  was  heard  but  the  rhythmic  music 
of  the  horses'  hoofs  as  they  measure  their 
way  across  the  "  rolling  sea  of  grass." 

Towards  noon  the  boys  arrived  at  a  large 
bluff  of  poplar  trees  known  as  the  Silver  Bluff. 

They  had  passed  no  farms,  so  had  only  the 
prospect  of  a  Saskatoon  berry  lu^cb  But 
the  sight  of  willows  indicated  the  li  od 
of  water  for'the  horses,  so  they  determ.:.ed^to 
niake  an  hoards  halt  before  continuing  their 
journey. 

"  We've  made  good  time,  so  we'll  allow  a 
full  hour  to  give  Great  Bear  a  chance  to 
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make  np  on  v»"  said  Ja^ck,  ditmoiintiiig, 
BBW^Hng,  and  starting  to  lead  his  broncto 
to  where  tiie  &U  in  the  groond  indicated  » 
spring. 

Just  then  the  boy  heard  a  horse  neighing 
aM&d  of  htm. 
"LbUoI"  Geoff  eaelaimad.  "Somtone 

(^e  camping  here  ?  " 

"  A  stray  horse,  most  likely,"  was  Jack's 
decision. 

Then  both  the  boys  gave  a  simiiltaneoiis 

ejaculation  of  astonishment ;  for,  on  rounding 
a  bush,  there  they  saw  Great  Bear  sitting  in 
a  grassy  sward,  smoking  his  pipe  beside  a 
crystal  spring,  with  his  hobbled  mustang 
gracing  beside  him  I 
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Great  Bear  mm  imiling— not  nreaitically, 
as  would  have  been  the  way  with  white  folk 
at  such  a  triumph,  but  just  a  little  realising  the 
hnmourof  the  discomfiture  of  his  youngfriends. 

*'  White  man  shaganappy*  slow,  slow ! "  he 
remarked  in  de^  tones,  with  ti»  aearett 
approach  to  chamng  that  an  Ij'diaB  under- 
stands. Then  he  added  with  generous 
courtesy:  "  Trail  turn  and  turn  like  serpent. 
Great  Bear  ride  as  the  birds  fly.  Now  we 
will  eat,  then  seek  further  the  camp  of  Petrie 
the  Red  Hand." 

The  boys  dismounted,  watered  their  horses, 
and  then  put  them  out  on  picket  to  graze. 
Thk  done,  Geoff  voliuiteered  to  gather  berries 
for  lunchk  Bo^  Great  Bear  frowned  cUa- 
approval. 

"  The  fruit  of  the  tree  is  good — very  good  ; 
but  braves  cannot  find  strength  for  the  body 
in  such.  Have  my  brothers  brong^t  no  food 
with  them  ?  " 

"  We  did,  but  it  was  stolen,"  replied  Jack, 

*  Native  for  *<  pony  " ;  soniMimM  and  by  Indums  as 
general  term  for  "  bone," 
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and  rapidly  described  the  disappearance  of 
the  food-bags. 

Great  Bear  listened  with  intent  interest 
and  without  uttering  a  word,  and  when  the 
story  was  finished  (still  without  speaking)  he 
rose,  untied  a  saddle-bag,  and  produced 
several  strips  of  what  appeared  to  be  dried 
leather,  also  some  flour  tied  in  a  cloth. 

"My  brothers  will  make  a  fire.  I  see  their 
tin  for  cooking  still  hangs  in  the  sai^e.  If 
they  will  bring  this  with  water,  the  evil  spirit 
of  hunger  will  not  live  lone  in  their  bodies." 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Jack  to  have  a 
camp-fire  blazing  with  a  readiness  that  would 
have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  any  scout-master, 
and  by  the  time  it  was  glowing  Great  Bear 
had  mixed  some  flour  and  water  into  little 
cakes,  which  he  buried  in  the  red  ashes. 
Next  he  took  the  strips  of  "leather,"  which 
were  really  pemmican^ — f.e.,  lengths  of  flesh 
dried  in  the  sun.  It  was  deer-flesh  in  this 
case,  instead  of  the  buff"alo  meat  that  used 
to  be  the  staple  food  of  Indians  and  trappers 
in  the  days  before  this  animal  was  so  reck- 
lessly hunted,  until  it  was  practically  exter- 
minated from  the  prairie. 

"  Pemmican  good.  It  makes  men  strong," 
com  me**'  =id  Great  Bear,  as  he  sliced  the  meat 
with  his  annting-knife  and  dropped  the  pieces 
into  the  water  that  was  bobblii^  in  the 
pannikin  upon  the  fire. 

The  boys  were  hungry,  and  as  the  savour  of 
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itewing  pemmican  reached  their  sostrilt  they 
began  to  congratulate  themselves  on  being 
saved  from  having  to  make  an  unsatisfactoiy 
meal  of  berries. 

"  It's  awfully  ^ood  of  you  to  share  with  us, 
Great  Bear,"  said  Hansard. 

The  Indian  knew  that  the  sentiment  had 
been  correctly  expressed,  so  he  said  nothing. 
A  civilised  person  would  have  pretended  that 
no  inconvenience  was  likely  to  be  suffisred 
under  such  circumstances,  and  would  have 
waved  aside  the  thanks  with  some  "  Don't 
mention  it,"  or  similar  phrase.  But  the 
savage  knew  he  was  acting  unselfishly,  and  it 
gave  him  pkasnre  to  do  so.  Moreovo',  it 
gave  him  pleasure  to  know  that  his  guests 
understood  that  he  was  possibly  stinting  him- 
self for  their  sakes,  so  he  did  not  object  to  the 
compliment. 

Prei^ntly  the  cakes  were  baked  and  the 
stew  was  cooked  to  the  red  man's  satisfaction, 
and  in  primitive  style  the  pot  was  set  upon 
the  grass,  while  the  damper  was  dipped  in 
the  soup  and  hunting-knives  fished  up  such 
pieces  of  meat  as  they  could  speaur.  It  was 
not  a  dainty  meal  regarded  from  an  "  Old 
Country "  point  of  view.  But  hunger  is  a 
sauce  that  makes  all  things  palatable,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  boys  ever  enjoyed  a  better 
meal  than  that  which  had  suddenly  appeared 
before  them  at  a  time  when  such  a  prospect 
had  seemed  very  far  distant. 
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Daring  the  eating,  Great  Bear  had  been 
almost  silent.  When  it  was  over,  however, 
and  the  red-^^cme  ^pe  was  lighted,  he  broached 
the  subject  concerning  which  he  had  be^ 
absorbed  in  contemplation. 

**  My  brothers  have  spoken  of  White  Fang, 
and  have  told  the  story  of  how  White  Fang 
crept  away  after  they  had  bound  cloths  upon 
his  wounds.  They  have  told  of  the  Red 
Hand  who  would  kill  White  Fang.  Well,  it 
is  good  to  know  your  enemies  when  they  are 
<m  the  war-path." 

"  But  it's  stupid  of  White  Fang,"  joined  in 
Geoffrey.  "  We  would  have  been  his  friends, 
to  help  him  and  help  Conyers  against  Joe 
Petrie." 

The  Indian  nodded  slowly  several  times  as 
he  puffed  doiids  of  smoke  with  long-drawn 
breaths. 

"  White  Fang  can»  ffom  the  tents  of  the 
boasting  Crees.  Crees  are  as  women  at 
councils :  they  talk  big  words,  but  think  not 
— they  know  not  peace-pipe  from  tomahawk. 
It  was  White  Fang  stole  the  food-bags. 
That  foolish.  Red  Hand  not  foolish.  Red 
Hand  would  hurt  horses,  that  they  follow  not 
his  path  across  the  prairie," 

"At  any  rate,  the  Indian's  trick  missed 
fire,"  laughed  Jack.  "  It  would  take  more 
than  stolen  grub-bags  to  keep  us  back  once 
we  had  made  up  our  minds  one  way.  I  mean 
to  go  on,  if  I  have  to  feed  on  grass." 
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"  Or  thistles,"  added  Geoflf  quietly.  "  For 
my  part,  Gnat  Bear's  dinner  seems  more 
satisfying  than  hay.  Hangw  ^betn't  smt 
this  kid." 

"  No  man  hungry  while  there  is  prairie  and 
forest,"  the  chief  remarked.  "The  wolves 
and  the  birds  live  on  what  the  Manito*  send. 
There  is  plenty  for  white  man  and  red ;  there 
is  plenty  for  all  that  breathes." 

"  Right,  Great  Bear,"  said  Jack,  with  an 
approving  look  of  admiration  towards  the 
good  example  of  faith  that  the  Indian  ex- 
hibited. "  We'll  leave  the  hunger  to  Manito 
to  satisfy  " 

"  And  we  will  hunger  not,"  concluded  the 
good  chi ^  of  the  Sioox. 

The  pipe  was  replenished  with  kinni-ka- 
nik,  and  then  the  Indian  resumed,  as  though 
answering  some  question  that  his  own 
tiboaghts  nad  propounded : 

"  The  Red  Hand  is  as  a  serpent — he  creep 
in  grass  and  poison  unseen.  The  fox,  the 
wolf — they  are  caught  in  the  jaws  of  traps ; 
but  there  are  few  steel  jaws  to  hold  the 
serpent.** 

The  boys  listened  attentively,  fully  under- 
standing the  red  man's  metaphor,  which 
clearly  illustrated  the  difficulties  that  would 
be  net mrith  in  their  quest.  But  they  were 
not  disheartened  by  the  prospect. 
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"We  have  a  saying  among  white  men," 
began  Hansard.  "It  is:  'Set  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief.'  By  that  we  mean  that  if  we 
would  wish  to  trap  a  serpent  we  most  be  as 
serpents  ourselves." 

The  old  chief  nodded  his  approval. 

"Huh!  'Tis  good,  my  brothers.  Many 
suns  ago — when  Great  Bear  wps  first  a  brave, 
when  the  buffalo  passed  like  black  clouds 
across  the  prairie,  when  the  Sioux  went  out 
upon  the  waur-patii  against  the  conning  Black- 
feet — then  men  warred  as  men,  and  did  not 
fear  to  face  the  arrow  and  the  tomahawk. 
But  those  days  have  changed.  Tribes  war 
not  against  tribes  for  glory;  men  war  against 
men  for  gold — not  face  to  fece,  but  in  the 
n''5ht,  when  the  enemy's  face  is  turned  to  the 
grass  in  sleep  and  the  blanket  dulls  his  hear- 
ing. We,  my  brother,  may  not  fight  for  gain, 
but  we  may  fight  for  the  good.  Our  enemies 
will  no  longer  meet  us  in  the  prairie  with  the 
war-cry,  so  we,  too,  must  tread  the  path  of 
the  serpent  to  free  our  white  brother  Conyers 
from  the  Red  Hand.    Hush  !  " 

As  he  spoke,  the  chiefs  attention  had  grad- 
ually  been  drawn  to  the  willow-clump  near 
by,  and,  without  giving  any  other  sign  of 
attention  except  the  keen  straining  of  his 
eyes,  he  had  continued  to  expound  his  views 
until  the  warning  "  Hush ! "  Then  he  slipped 
his  robe  from  his  shoulders,  and  pmnt^  to 
the  clearing  beyond  the  willows. 
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**  The  eyes  of  Gnat  Bear  are  no  longer  the 
eyes  of  a  orave,  and  sometimes  the  »adows 
of  the  forest  make  them  lie.  Can  my  white 
brothers  not  see  tli^e  form  of  a  deer  beyond 
the  clearing  ?  " 

The  Indian  rose,  as  did  also  the  boys,  and 
all  strained  their  eyes  for  a  few  moments. 

"  I  see  nothing,"  remarked  Jack. 

"  Nor  I,"  added  Geoff.  "  Perhaps,  if  there 
was  a  deer,  it  has  passed  into  the  bush. 
Shall  we  take  oor  guns  and  search  ?  " 

But  Great  Bear  did  not  reply.  He  moved 
slowly  forward,  passing  the  willow-clump  on 
his  left  as  though  it  were  unnoticed.  Then 
soddenly  he  became  pII  energy.  He  turned 
sharply,  and  dived  among  the  bushes.  There 
was  a  cry  of  agony  mingled  with  fear,  and  the 
deep  growl  of  the  chief  in  the  Sioux  language. 
Next  moment  the  latter  emerged  from  the 
bushes,  carrying^  in  his  iurms  the  wriggling, 
frantic,  sGfeamtiig  figote  ol  a  hsKelad 
Indian. 

"  It  is  right  to  cry  when  the  arms  of  the 
bear  are  ronnd  yoaf"  tHe  cbM  rolled  out,  in 
his  deep  to-  v^iib  he  advanced  td  1^ 
camp. 

There  was  . .  omile  of  power  on  his  face,  for 
he  knew  how  futile  were  the  spy's  struggles  to 
free  himself  from  the  great  hug  that  hehi 
him. 

Jack  and  Geoffrey  stood  watching  the  scene 
in  amusement.   It  was  onnecesaaiy  to  offer 
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assistance  in  a  case  that  resembled  the  play- 
ing of  a  cat  with  a  aioiue. 

♦*  So  that  is  vonr  deer ! "  laughed  the 
younger  boy,  as  the  chief  approached.  "  He 
was  easily  trapped." 

Great  Bear  looked  towards  Jack  with  a 
humorcms  a[|»«»ion  on  his  face. 

"  Set  snake  to  catch  snake  ! "  he  said,  quite 
appreciating  the  sense  of  the  parodied 
proverb. 

All  this  time  the  prisoner  was  struggling 
violently,  whereupon  Great  Bear  strode  to 
the  camp-fire,  which  was  now  a  glowing  heap 
of  log  ashes,  and  looked  down  upon  the  face 
of  his  captive. 

"It  is  an  easy  thing  for  the  armi,  f  the 
bear  to  crush  the  breath  out  of  the  fox,  but 
the  chief  of  the  Sioux  does  not  kill  that  he 
may  laugh  at  death.  Let,  then,  Wahtah 
cease  to  fight  and  cry,  or  he  shall  have  cause 
to  cry  when  the  arms  of  Great  Bear  open  and 
Wahtah  fedl  upon  eager  fire !  " 

The  glow  was  warm,  and  the  hint  was 
understood.  The  Indian  ceased  to  rend  the 
air  with  his  screams  and  strain  his  muscles 
with  ys  terror. 

Then  Great  Bear  turned,  and  calmly  set  his 
discomfited  burden  upon  the  grass  with  a  final 
warning : 

"My  white  friends  here  bnng  arrows  m 
their  hands,  and  they  shoot  straight.  Let 
Wahtah  tett  in  peace,  then,  and  tell  us  why 
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he  comes  so  from  the  tents  of  Red 
Hand  to  visit  the  white  man  and  the  Great 
Bear." 

Had  it  not  been  that  there  were  obviously 
serious  considerations  concerned  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  spy,  the  boys  could  have  well 
enjoyed,  a  laugh  at  the  appearance  of  the 
Indian — naked  except  for  a  loin-cloth  and 
leggings — sitting  on  a  hummock,  as  the  ver> 
picture  of  misery.  He  was  thoroughly  woe- 
begone, in  drooping  attitude,  and  completely 
cowed  by  the  experience  that  he  had  just  gone 
through.  But  thoughts  of  Conyers  were  in 
the  minds  of  all.  That  drove  out  the  lighter 
view. 

^  Nothing  was  said  for  some  time,  as  Wahtah 
simply  sat  and  stared  into  the  fire. 

Presently  Jack  broke  the  silence. 

"  You  understand  English,  nitchie  ?  " 

The  Indian  raised  his  head,  and  looked  at 
the  questioner  with  an  expression  that  was  its 
own  answer. 

"  You  do,"  resumed  Hansard.  "  Well,  then, 
tell  us  why  you  came  here." 

"  The  antelope  are  many  "  began  the 

Indian. 

But  Great  Bear  clapped  a  hand  over  the 
brave's  mouth  before  the  sentence  was 
ended. 

"  Better  to  slay  the  lie  before  its  birth  than 
to  let  the  evil  grow  from  brave  to  warrior," 
he  mattffi^d.   Then,  removing  hit  hand  : 
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"My  white  brother  has  asked  a  question. 
Let  the  answer  come  no  crooked  pam.'* 

"The  white  man  has  asked;  he  shall  be 
answered,"  said  Wahtah.  "  He  of  the  Red 
Hand  sent  me  to  guide  his  friends  to  the 
camp  at  Whispering  Woods." 

A  look  of  unbelief  passed  among  the  council 
of  three,  and  Jack  was  about  to  attack  the 
obvious  falsehood.  But  Grear  Bear  qdckly 
took  up  the  matter  in  his  own  way. 

"  The  Red  Hand  is  good.  We  will  gladly 
visit  at  his  lodge,  for  we  woukl  mik  to 
hold  counsel  with  htm.  Wh^  are  his 
tents  ?  " 

"Where  the  Whispering  Woods  reach  down 
to  the  Rushing  Waters,"  answered  the  Indian. 
**  He  rests  there  to  welcome  the  strangers." 

Great  Bear  turned  to  the  boys. 

"  If  we  ride  now  we  may  reach  the 
Whispering  Woods  when  the  sun  puts  on  his 
war-paint,"  he  said ;  and  Geoff  returned : 

"  That*s  all  right.  But  the  question 
is :  can  we  trust  the  Indian  to  guide  us 
rightly?" 

A  smile  flickered  over  the  face  of  the  chief 
that  plainly  said:  "Trust  him!  Whoever 
dreamed  of  trusting  him  ?  "  That  was 
the  expresuon,  but  the  spoken  words 
were  i 

•*  Wahtah  is  a  Cree."  And  by  the  chiefs 
tone  the  boys  knew  that  he  {^ced  very  little 
faith  in  the  brave's  words. 
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"Very  well,"  said  Jack,  addressing  the  red- 
•Ida.  •*  We  will  saddle-up  now,  and  you  will 
lead  as  to  the  Red  Hand's  camp."   Then  he 

continued  cautiously :  "  There  k  a  a  white 

man  there,  is  there  not  ?  " 

Wahtah  turned  in  surprise  to  the  speaker, 
at  though  he  had  not  onaerstood  the  question. 

"  Do  you  not  understand?  A  n^iite  man-* 
Conyers  is  his  name ! " 

The  Indian  shook  his  head. 

**  There  ifi  no  white  man  but  Red  Hand. 
There  is  Slick.    He  not  white." 

Instantly  a  terrible  thought  passed  through 
the  minds  of  both  boys  at  the  same  time, 
though  Geoff  was  first  to  put  it  into 
words: 

"  Can  that  brute  have  killed  " 

"No,  no!"  hastily  interrupted  Jack,  his 
alert  faculties  reasoning  rapidly  as  he  spoke 
m  low  tones,  so  that  only  his  chum  and  Great 
Bear  could  hear.  "  Conyers  is  safe,  or  there 
would  have  been  no  need  to  send  Wahtah  to 
spy  upon  us.  Whatever  Petrie's  purpose 
may  be,  he  does  not  wish  us  to  find  Dan.  If 
Conyers  were  hidden,  or  dead,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  any  precautions." 
u «  "^^/^'^  'replied  Geoff  with  relict 

But  for  the  moment  I  was  afraid  that  we 
were  too  late.  However,  let's  get  a  move 
on  I  '* 

"  Yes  ;  we'd  better  get  on  the  trail  at  once. 
What  shall  we  do  with  Wahtah,  chief?  " 
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"Wahtah  shall  run  between  your  horse 
and  mine,"  replied  the  Indian,  instantly  pre- 
paring to  retnme  the  journey. 

**  Ron?"  questioned  Jack.  "  Do  yon  mean 
that  you  will  force  him  to  try  to  keep  up  the 
pace  with  our  bronchoes?  It  is  impossible." 
The  Indian  smiled  superiorily. 
**  Tlie  fedman  can  tmrttl  twmly  irom  wbm 
the  son  waken  to  where  it  sleeps.  Our  young 
men  may  not  be  braves  until  their  feet  are 
tireless  to  keep  pace  as  the  slow  canter  of  a 
horse.   They  mnst  not  be  eaaly  weamd  in 
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The  jouiney  that  afternoon  was  not  rapid, 
since  the  pace  had  to  be  set  to  suit  Wahtah's 
jog-trot.  The  Indian  held  Jack's  stirrup- 
leather  with  one  hand  while  Great  Bear 
guarded  the  right,  and  he  covered  many 
miles  at  the  native's  peculiar  running  pace 
that  equalled  the  slow  canter  of  the  horses. 

Several  timet  a  pause  was  made  to  give 
the  Tuu  i2T  a  space  for  breathing.  Once  or 
twice  a  halt  was  also  made  for  the  boys  to  try 
their  prowess  with  the  gun  when  prairie 
chicken  were  wi^in  fight  Several  wm 
bagged  during  these  rests,  and  so  sored 
suffic.  ent  food  for  the  meantime. 

Towards  sunset  the  Whispering  Woods 
wore  approached. 

Well  wa^  .hat  forest  named.  As  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  from  east  to  west,  the  dense 
growth  rose  before  the  travellers  like  a  great 
black  wall,  the  summit  of  which  had  been 
irregularly  shaped  by  a  foot-saw.  On  the 
fringe,  for  the  most  part,  were  thon^mds  of 
poplar  and  aspen  trees,  whose  leaves  were 
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constantly  rustling  with  the  faintest  breadth, 
producing  the  peculiarity  of  sound  that  had 
canted  ue  name,  Wli^ptfiiig  Woods.  It 
was  an  eerie  effect  on  a  still  summer  night 
— the  opaque  darkness,  from  which  came  the 
faint  twiUering  of  birdu,  the  occasional  cry 
of  a  Ivnx,  the  tcream  oS  the  night-hawk 
— ^all  from  unseen  throats;  while  all  the 
time,  like  the  continuous  murmur  of  the 
distant  sea,  was  heard  the  whisper,  whisper, 
whisper  of  the  trees. 

Great  Bear  was  as  familiar  with  theae 
woods  as  any  coyote,  so  much  of  the  mysteri- 
ousness  of  the  effect  was  lost  upon  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  the  first  time  that 
either  Hansard  or  Beverly  had  been  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  call  of  the  woods  was  new 
and  welcome  music. 

It  was  noticeable  that,  as  the  trail  wound 
its  way  like  a  great  serpent  through  the 
fringe  of  bush  and  into  the  ferther  black 
depths — it  was  noticeable  that  Wahtah 
began  to  show  a  certain  degree  of  excitement, 
and  his  eyes  kept  darting  like  little  search- 
lights from  one  side  of  the  trail  to  the  other. 
"Hiis  was  observed  by  both  the  boys  as  well 
as  by  the  Sioux  chief.  But  still  they  passed 
along  the  trail  towards  Black  Crossing  with- 
out uttering  a  word.  It  was  necessary  to 
ride  with  caution,  for  the  darkness  was 
so  intense  that  it  was  often  difficult  to 
avoid  the  holes  and  ruts  that  centuries  of 
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trappert  and  caiavant  had  di^  in  the  road 
that  led  to  the  only  ford  in  a  hundred  milet 
or  80  of  the  river  known  as  Rushing  Waters. 
And  all  the  time  Great  Bear  had  his  head 
erect  and  nostrils  distended  like  a  dog  that 
»  ready  to  scent  danger.  But  Jack  and 
Geoff  felt  conscious  that  there  was  doubt  in  the 
actions  of  Wahtah,  so  they  were  on  the  alert 
for  danger,  though  they  had  little  of  Great 
Bear's  fine  woodcrafit  to  aid  them. 

As  the  travellers  passed  onward  the  daric- 
ness  grew  deeper,  until  it  seemed  as  though  it 
were  a  heav>'  mantle  folding  round  them — 
something  that  they  could  almost  touch. 
Now  and  then  the  fire-flies  would  twinlde 
their  little  flash-lamps,  and  the  horses  would 
slightly  start  as  some  vagrant  rodent  scuttled 
across  the  trail.  All  seemed  disinclined  for 
speech  that  would  certainly  br^  the 
mysteriost  charm  that  the  spirit  <tf  the  forest 
weaves  around  mortals  when  they  are  silent ; 
and  now,  when  they  looked  towards  one 
another,  all  they  could  see  were  dark,  ghostly 
shadows. 

Suddenly,  when  the  darkness  seemed 
heaviest  and  the  silence  had  become  almost 
deathly,  a  wild  shriek  of  utmost  terror  broke 
from  Wahtah  that  nearly  startled  the  boys 
tmt  of  thdr  saddles,  and  made  their  flesh 
creep  the  unearthly  sound  of  it.  They 
pulled  up  their  horses  with  a  jerk.  Great 
Bear  did  the  same.   But  he  had  been  pre- 
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pared  for  some  rase  that  would  give  Wahtah 
an  opportunity  to  slip  into  the  bushes,  and, 
as  he  drew  his  rein,  he  shot  out  his  left  arm 
and  gripped  the  Cree  by  the  throat. 

"  Dog  1 "  he  hissed.  "  Does  the  whelp  of  a 
Cree  think  to  cheat  Great  Bear  by  such 
ways  ?  Peace,  fox !  Or,  if  you  be  not 
silent,  your  flesh  shall  feed  the  wolves  this 
night!" 

The  chief  gave  the  poor  Indian  a  shake 
that,  to  a  weaker  creature,  might  haw  driven 
away  his  last  breath. 

"  Mercy !  Great  Bear !  Mercy  I  "  shrieked 
Wahtah.    "  I  am  thy  dog,  thy  slave !  " 

"  Then  see  that  you  do  our  bidding  as  a 
dog  to  his  master,"  thundered  the  Sioux. 

"  Great  Scott !  what's  that  ?  "  exclaimed 
Jack  suddenly.  "  See !  straight  ahead  of  us 
—in  the  trail!" 

"  The  wapiti — the  mad  wapiti  I "  cried 
Wahtah,  trembling  with  terror. 

It  was  Great  Bear's  turn  to  start  now. 
He  had  heard  of  a  great  bull-moose  that  had 
taken  to  roaming  the  Whispering  Woods,  and 
seemed  to  delight  in  lying  in  wait  for 
travellers  in  the  dark,  whom  it  attacked 
ferociously.  Not  having  frequented  these 
parts  for  some  time,  he  had  regarded  these 
stories  as  women's  tales,  and  had  quite  for- 
gotten the  matter.  But  Wahtah  had  been 
more  credulous.  It  was  this  monster  that  he 
had  been  dreading  in  the  dark,  and  his  eyes 
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had  been  stirted  by  fear  until  they  were 
keener  than  those  of  his  guardians ! 

All  then  looked  where  the  Indian  indicated, 
and  there,  where  a  rise  in  the  trail  gave  a 
background  of  sky,  were  plainly  visible  two 
lights,  like  eyes,  surmounted  by  gigantic 
antlers.  Only  a  moment  was  the  head 
visible.  Next  moment  it  disappeared,  and 
a  roar  like  that  of  an  angry  lion  echoed 
through  ^e  forest. 

"  Leave  horses !  The  Woods ! "  cried 
Great  Bear  suddenly. 

But  the  warning  was  hardly  uttered  before 
there  came  a  rush  like  that  oif  a  hundred 
horsemen,  a  blood-curdling  cry  from  Wahtah, 
and  a  terrible  shriek  from  a  horse.  Next 
instant  Jack  felt  himself  jerked  into  the  air, 
and  then  he  fell  crashing  upon  the  shrubs  at 
the  side  of  the  trail. 

Geoflfrey  and  Great  Bear  had  dismounted 
in  safety,  and  their  horses  were  now  racing  in 
terror  along  the  homeward  trail.  But  some- 
thing terrible  was  taking  place  where  Jack 
had  been  tc^ed.  It  was  impossible  to  see; 
but  hoo£s  were  trampling,  a  wild  creature  was 
bellowing,  while  an  unfortunate  animal  was 
shrieking  in  pain. 

Except  for  a  few  scratches  and  cuts,  Jack 
was  unhurt ;  for  his  broncho  had  received  the 
impact,  and  the  bushes  had  lessened  the  force 
of  his  fall.  He  quickly  rose  up,  ^d  unslung 
his  gun  from  his  back. 
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Then  a  voice  called  out  above  ^e  din  (d 

the  conflict : 

"  Jack !  where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Here,  GeoflF.    Are  you  all  right  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  boy  apprehensively 
through  the  darkness.  "  But  yon  ?  What » 
happening  on  the  trail  ?  " 

"  It's  my  poor  horse,  I  think,"  Jack  replied. 
"The  moose  charged  him  and  tossed  me.  I 
think  he's  going  for  poor  Kitty.  Where's  Great 
Bear?" 

"  Here,"  answered  the  Indian,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  trail.  "  But  Jack,  stay !  Do 
not  come  near  wapiti ! " 

"  Can  you  shoot  him  ?  "  called  Jack. 

"  No'  shoot !  No'  shoot ! "  was  the  red 
man's  excited  answer.  "  Night  dark.  Burn- 
ing arrows  kill  brother  if  you  shoot.  No'  shoot 
—yet." 

"  All  right,"  responded  Hansard.  "  But  he 
must  be  going  now,  for  I  hear  nothing.  Do 
you  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  come  to  you  ?  "  called  Geoflf,  who 
was  on  the  saane  side  of  the  bush  as  his  chom. 

"  If  you  can ;  but  be  carefol.  Loolt  <»ift! 
He's  coming  this  way  !  " 

Jack  had  been  cautiously  creeping  nearer 
to  whore  the  accident  had  occnrred,  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  the  horse  were  still  there. 
But  the  mad  animal  had  paused  now  that  its 
supposed  enemy  was  slain,  and,  hearing  the 
voices,  it  turned  and  charged  in  the  direction 
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from  which  ite  keen  scent  told  it  another  foe 
lurked.  That  foe  was  Jack,  who  had  given 
the  warning  cry.  He  turned  and  rushed 
blindly  before  him— stumbling,  running  again, 
rushing— all  breathless— seeing  nothing  before 
him,  hearing  only  the  roar  of  the  moose  and 
the  crackling  of  the  wood  as  the  animal 
crashed  its  way  through  the  forest  in  pursuit. 

Then  the  sound  of  a  gun  being  fired  was 
added  to  the^ot'  -noises. 

It  was  the  G  :  3ear,  who  had  exploded 
a  cartridge  in  t.ic  air  with  the  intention  of 
either  frightening  tne  moose  or  distracting  his 
attention.  The  latter  intention  was  success- 
fill.  The  animal  stopped.  Surely  it  was 
mistaken  ?  The  enemy  was  behind,  not  in 
front. 

So  he  turned  once  more  and  charged  m  the 
direction  of  Great  Bear. 

"  Be  careful ! "  called  Jack,  who  had  found 
the  safety  of  a  large  tree  in  a  small  clearing, 
where  he  might  have  succeeded  in  dodging  any 
bulky  creature  until  there  was  an  oppt>rtunity 
to  use  his  gun  with  effect.  **  He  is  gomg  back  i 
Can  you  see  him,  Geoff  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.  But  I  am  leeward  and  out  of 
the  scent.   Say,  Jack  1 " 

"Whatl" 

"  Isn't  this  like  fighting  by  tclei^one  ?  " 
laughed  Geoff,  to  whom  the  humorous  side  of 
affairs  sometimes  appealed  irresistibly  at  even 
the  most  serious  moments. 
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Jack  could  not  help  laughing  also  at  the 
remark,  fcnr  certainly  ike  calling  through  daric- 
ness,  with  one  speaker  unseen  by  the  other, 
was  well  described  as  telephonic. 

**  You  h  sunder ! "  he  replied  cheerfully, "  there 
will  be  precious  little  power  left  to  *  ring  up '  if 
that^beast  <mce  gets  his  angers  against  yonr 

"  Be  prepared,  Scout  Hansard  I  "  chaflfed 
Geoff. 

At  the  same  instant  some  perscm  ma 
evidently  "prepared,"  for  another  cartridge 
exploded,  followjd  by  a  roar  from  the  bull. 

"  Got  'im  !  How's  that  for  telephoning, 
Jack? " cried  Beverley,  whose  high  spirits  had 
so  much  got  the  advantage  of  him  that  he 
was  the  calmest  of  the  three,  taking  the  whole 
like  a  game  of  hide-and-seek. 

"Was  that  you  who  fired?"  continued 
Jack. 

"  Right.  I  can  see  him  in  a  clearing.  He 
can't  smell  me." 

"  Good !  Good  1 "  rang  out  the  voice  of 
Great  Bear,  who  had  worked  his  way  round 
to  Geoffs  side,  and  was  delighted  at  the  lad's 
prowess.  "Here!  Geoff  take  Indian's  sbh: 
fire  bullet !    You  kill  wapiti !  " 

"  No,  no  1 "  exclaimed  the  boy  generously. 
"You  fire.  Great  Bear.  You'U  be  more 
certain ! " 

"Hush!"  replied  the  Indian,  quietly  ex- 
changing weapons  with  the  boy.  "Great 
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Bear  kill  black  fox;  Geoff  kill  mad  wapiti! 
Yoo  see  wapiti*s  leg  ?  " 

"  I  can  just  see  the  shape  of  his  body.  He's 
got  his  head  raised,  snifiing  the  air." 

"  Then  feel  heart  with  mind,  and  shoot ! " 
retorted  the  Indian. 

Raising  the  gun  to  his  Moulder,  Geoff  took 
careful  aim.  There  was  much  of  guess-work 
in  it,  but  he  took  the  chance  and  fired. 
Instantly  the  crack  of  the  gun  was  answered 
by  a  deaf  ^iHiig  roar.  The  dark  figure  of  the 
moose  was  seen  to  leap  into  the  air  and  then 
fall  crashing  among  the  scrub. 

"Good!  Good!"  cried  Great  Bear  in 
delight. 

"Middle  stump  first  ball,  Jack!"  yelled 

Geoff  in  glee. 

"Well  done,  old  man!"  echoed  Jack, 
hurrying  forward.  "  But  say — there's  a  camp 
near !  I  can  smell  fire  V* 

Gteat  Bear  stopped  on  his  way  to  the  falien 
moose,  and  he  raised  his  head  to  sniff  the  air. 
Jack  had  found  his  companion  by  this  time, 
and  was  panting  with  excitement. 

"Can't  you  smell  bomtng  wood,  chief?" 
ht  asked. 

Again  the  Indian  sniffed.  Then  he  snd- 
denly  asked : 

"  Wahtah !    Where  is  the  Cree  ?  " 

"  He  has  gone— done  a  bunk,"  replied 
Geoff.  "  It  was  his  chance,  and  he  has  takm 
it" 
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Son  of  a  dog  I"  the  Indian  ejaculated. 
"  He  ran  away — coward! — ma  from  waphL 
He  Ikht  fire— forest  bum !  " 

"The  bush  on  fire!"  exclaimed  Jack, 
startled  by  the  announcement. 

"  See  I  **  was  the  chiefs  answer,  pointing 
through  the  trees  to  where,  in  the  hi  mstance, 
could  be  seen  a  fringe  of  light,  growing  wider 
and  lighter  each  moment.  "Bush  bum; 
wind  Wow  fire  here.  We  must  run  like  horses 
to  Roshine  Wators,  or  the  fiames  kiU  as  ia 
thetrannsT'* 


CHAPTER  XIII 

turn  CAUSE  OF  TBS  FISB 

While  the  chums  had  been  following  the 
dark  trail  tlirongh  the  Whispering  Woods 
with  Great  Bear  and  the  Indian  who  was  to 
guide  the  way  to  Petrie's  camp,  Dan  Conyers 
had  been  lying  in  his  tent  wondering  what 
the  fotnre  lu^  in  store  f^r  hii&,aiid  reviewing 
the  strange  and  inexplicable  events  d  the 
past. 

The  boy's  life  had  certainly  been  something 
out  of  the  common  during  the  previous  three 
years — indeed,  it  had  been  eventful  as  far  back 
as  he  could  remember.  And  as  he  lay  in  his 
blanket  in  the  little  tent  that  was  lit  by  a 
broken  stable-lamp,  and  reviewed  some  of 
these  events,  he  was  a  very  puz^Jed  boy 
indeed. 

He  had  been  perfectly  truthful  when  he 
assured  Petrie  on  the  previous  evening  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  his  dead  father's  money. 
It  had  heea  an  entire  surprise  to  him  to  be 
t^  iIh^  Mi  father  had  any  ponessions  of 
value.  He  promised  to  convey  a  letter  to 
oiie  Bj^^jLS  we  already  know.   It  had  not 
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occurred  to  him  to  open  the  letter.  But 
Petrie  had  had  no  such  scniples.   He  not 

only  opened  the  missive,  but  told  Dan  that 
the  contents  referred  to  certain  valuables 
which  an  accompanying  cipher  (understand- 
able by  Bray)  would  discover,  ana  which  were 
to  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner  which  Bray 
was  instructed  to  carry  out.  As  we  have 
already  said,  Petrie  commandeered  one  paper 
in  the  hope  of  finding  the  key  to  the  secret 
in  the  eveit  of  Dan  becoming  stubborn  ; 
the  other  was  beyond  his  reach  for  the 
time.  Fortunately,  the  boy  had  been  able 
to  secure  the  latter,  and  place  it  where  it 
would  be  comparatively  safe  and  not  likely 
to  be  found  by  the  cowboy.  And  now  he 
was  in  the  position  of  being  imprisoned, 
with  the  prospect  of  being  tortured  to 
disclose  a  secret  of  which  he  was  in  total 
ignorance. 

Then  he  began  to  rack  his  brains  to  advise 
possible  means  for  escaping.  But  that  chance 
seemed  very  remote,  since  he  was  continu- 
ously guarded  by  either  Wahtah  or  Baptiste 
in  turn.  True,  for  some  strai^;e  freak, 
Baptiste's  manner  to  him  had  seemed  quite 
different  from  the  Cree's. 

But  then,  was  Baptiste  really  friendly  or 
only  acting  a  part  in  obedience  to  Joe  ? 

That  was  a  question  that  he  feared  to 
decide  too  quickly,  for  it  seemed  impossible 
that  a  semi-savage  could  be  in  the  service  of 
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rach  a  master  and  yet  retain  any  of  the 

instincts  of  humanity. 

While  Dan  was  thus  ruminating  he  heard 
the  faint  sound  of  moccasined  feet  approach- 
ing,  and  he  turned  to  see  the  object  m  his  last 
thoughts  lift  the  flap  of  the  tent  and  enter. 

"  Well,  Baptiste  ?  "  the  boy  said  question- 
ingly.    "What  is    it?   Another  fad 
Petrie's?" 

The  half-breed  d«i  not  speak  as  he  sat 

himself  down  beside  the  boy.  Then  he  re- 
clined on  his  elbow,  and  looked  long  into  the 
English  lad's  face  with  a  sort  of  sad  smile. 

In  silent  wonder  Dan  returned  the  look, 
and  he  f<^  his  heart  soften  towards  him,  in 
whose  eyes  a  really  tender  expression  wonder- 
fully replaced  the  usual  v^iid  light  of  recklesa 
though  often  sly  daring. 

**  Well,  what  is  it  ?   VSThat's  the  matter  ? 
he  repeated,  aad  without  a  motion  the  half- 
breed  began  to  speak  in  soft  tones  that  it  waa 
almost  a  strain  to  hear. 

"The  Red  Hand  gone  find  Wahtah,  and 
Slick  sleep  in  toit.  Bapti^  would  speak 
in  friendship." 

"  Fire  away,  then,"  replied  Dan.  Then  he 
added  bitterly:  "Goodness  knows  I  am  in 
need  <^  friendship  at  presmt  If  my  diaoce 
scout-work  is  not  understood,  I  may  not  be 
long  worth  befriending." 

Of  course  Baptiste  did  not  understand 
much  of  what  Dan  said,  but  he  waited  patiently 
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until  the  boy  had  faMm&  iptafc^ir,  itfter 
which  he  contintied  to  impart  tibe  object  of 
h»  mission. 

"Joe  Petrie  say  that  you  have  friends  on 
trail.  I  listened  last  night  at  tent  door  and 
heard  him  spe<  so." 

'<  Friends  ? echoed  Dan.  '*  Then  it  was 
understood  " 

*'  Hush  I  "  interrupted  the  half-breed,  as  he 
laid  a  hand  gently  upon  Dan'i  mouth  to  choke 
further  utterances  of  joy.  "  The  forest  have 
ears,  and  Slick  might  wake.  Let  us  speak 
as  the  trees  of  these  woods  speak — whisper- 
ing. We  have  much  to  say,  so  let  Baptiste 
be  chief  to-night ;  to-morrow  he  be  your 
slave."  Here  the  half-breed  lowered  his 
voice  as  he  resumed  in  tones  of  sa<1:iess: 
"White  brother,  Baptiste  not  good.  It  is 
not  easy  for  man  to  be  good  when  blood  of 
Indian  mix  with  blood  of  white  man. 
Baptiste  do  many  bad  things  for  the  Red 
Hand.  He  fear  the  Red  Hand,  for  Red 
Hand  beat  Baptiste,  and — ^and  once — he 
bum  Baptiste  on  breast  with  hot  iron  !  Yes, 
Baptiste  bad;  but  he  long  to  be  free — ^to  be 
good!" 

"  Well,  that's  surely  easy  enough.  No  one 
need  be  bad  if  he  does  not  want  to.  It*s  easy 
enough." 

"Not  when  you  are  Red  Hand's  slave," 
was  the  dejected  answer.  "  It  easy  when 
you  have  good  friend." 
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*«  WeU,  that*!  all  right,  Baptiste,"  rejoteed 
Dan  kindly.  "  If  it  is  only  a  friend  you  need 
to  make  you  better,  yoa  can  eoi^rt  <m  me." 

"  But  Joe  " 

"  There's  no  need  to  be  afraid  of  him.  If 
I  had  only  Joe  Petrie  to  fight  with,  I'd  soon 
make  diort  work  of  this  business.  He'd 
never  have  laid  hands  on  me  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  he'd  never  have  got  that  chance 
to  strike  down  poor  White  Fang.  But  at 
jMresent  I  have  four  enemies." 

"  Three,  my  white  brother,"  corrected  the 
half-breed,  with  emphasis.    "  Baptiste  would 

fet  free,  and  he  would  get  Dan  free  too. 
(aptiste  want  friend,  and  he  will  make  you 
that  friend.    See ! " 

To  illustrate  his  assertion,  Baptiste  r.ad- 
denly  whipped  out  a  sheath-knife,  and  severed 
Dan's  bonds  with  a  few  quick  cuts. 

"See!  Baptiste  free  you  from  the  Red 
Hand's  ropes,  and  then  he  give  yon 
this !  " 

A  hand  plunged  into  the  bosom  of  his  shirt, 
and  then  tibe  half-breed  produced  a  revdver 
and  full  cartridge-belt,  both  d  which  ht 
pressed  into  Conyers'  hands. 

"  These  from  Petrie's  tent,"  he  explained. 
"  You  will  keep  them,  <ind  we  will  creep  away 
trough  the  kxcest  to  meet  your  friends." 

Dan  was  utterly  overcome  by  this  unex- 
pected illustration  of  his  new  friend's  devotion. 
And  it  had  come  at  the  very  moment  of 
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desperation — at  a  time  when  hope  seemed  to 
be  almoet  hopelest. 

"  My  brave  Baptiste ! "  he  exclaimed 
brokenly.  *'  You  will  do  this  for  me  ?  You 
will  betray  Petrie  to  save  me  ?  How  can  1 
thank  you  ?  " 

"  You  will  be  Baptiste't  friend.  Yon  will 
help  him  to  be  good,"  was  the  simple  answer. 

"  You  are  good,  Baptiste ;  you  are  brave  as 
well  as  good,"  said  Dan  firmly,  as  he  pressed 
the  youth's  band. 

The  half-breed  bent  his  lipt  to  toneh  the 
hands  of  his  new  friend. 

"  Baptiste  will  die  for  white  brother  I  And 
Baptiste  will  kill  Petrie  before  he  let  Red 
Hand  touch  Dan  Conyers." 

"  No,  no,  Baptiste,"  said  the  English  boy. 
"  You  must  not  think  of  killing  people." 

But  the  half-breed  shook  his  head  stub- 
bornly. 

Baptiste  have  own  revolver,  and  he 
shoot  straight.  Petrie  say  you  lie — that 
you  know  where  gold  is.  Petrie  say  that 
he  make  you  speak.  That  mean  torture 
— Indian  tortnre.  But — but  Baptiste  have 
friend  now.  He  w^  save  that  friend  ffom 
the  Red  Hand." 

"  Ho  1    Will  he  ?  "  bellowed  a  furious  voice 
from  behind  the  speaker,  and  instantly  ^ 
plotters  started  up  and  turned  towaidi 
tent  door.    And  there,  framed  by  the  canvas, 
stood  the  ugly  figure  of  the  Red  Hand,  his 
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yellow  teeth  bared,  his  hct  twisted  with 
passion,  and  his  b^:  A  sunk  low  in  its  hollow. 
•*Y(m*ll  save  your  fnend,  will  yon?"  he 
roared  at  Baptiste.  "  Have  you  forgotten  the 
gad  or  the  hot  iron  on  your  breast  so  quickly 
that  you  talk  big  of  saving  another's  ?  Ugh  1 
You  filthy  snake-in-the-gian  I  ** 

Baptkte  was  about  to  ^Mak,  utei  Joe 
turned  upon  Conyers. 

"  And  you  ?  Do  not  think  you  C9n  sneak 
out  of  my  power  so  easily  ?  " 

**  rd  make  a  good  try  for  it,**  retorted  Dan, 
feeling  comparatively  calm  with  a  good  Co^'i 
concealed  behind  his  back. 

His  only  dread  was  that  Baptiste  might 
cave  in  to  the  old  master's  terribly  fear- 
some influence,  and  leave  him  to  face  two 
enemies  instead  <^  one  who  was  a  host  to 
himself. 

"  And  a  fine  try  that'd  be ! "  sneered  Joe. 
"Why,  by  the  time  I've  finahed  with  you 
thoe  won't  be  an  inch  ol  yoor  body  worth  a 
buzzard's  notice." 

With  an  evil  grin,  Joe  stepped  forward 
to  close  upon  the  youth,  but  at  the  first  step 
Baptiste  whipped  oat  h»  revc^ver  asd  levellra 
it  at  the  cowboy. 

"  Stand  still.  Red  Hand  1  no'  loach 

my  friend ! " 

Petrie  stopped,  and — ^to  his  credit  be  it  said 
—he  faced  the  revolver  as  a  dog  mig^t  htLxi  a 
l»8eiitt. 
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"  Chuck  it,  you  white-livered  cayuse* !"  he 
sneered.  "You  know  that  you  ain't  got  pluck 
to  pull  the  trigger  on  me.  Besides,  even  if 
you  kill  me,  my  ghost  would  come  and  tear 
your  heart  out  while  you  were  sleeping.  You 
ain't  got  the  pluck  to  do  it  Now,  have 
you?" 

It  was  evident  that  Baptiste  had  not  at  the 
moment.  The  fiendish  power  of  the  man 
seemed  to  be  cowing  the  good  intentions  of 
the  half-breed,  and  in  another  moment  the 
arm  that  held  the  revolver  would  be  lowered, 
and  Petrie's  mallet  fist  would  fell  him  to 
the  ground.  Clearly  it  was  not  the  time  to 
hesitate.  Something  must  be  done.  Dan 
was  reluctant  to  use  his  revolver  if  that  resort 
could  possibly  be  avoided.  The  arm  was 
falling.  Petri's  fist  was  clenched  to  swing. 
Bat  before  the  blow  could  be  struck  there 
was  a  sudden  crash,  a  flare  of  light,  and  a 
howl.  Dan  had  dived  for  a  stone,  and  sent 
it  crashing  through  the  old  oil-lamp  and 
shattered  die         to  pieces. 

In  a  moment  grass  and  tent  were  in  a  flare. 

Out  of  the  blaze  the  three  persons  dashed, 
only  intent  now  to  save  their  skins. 

The  grass  was  dry,  as  was  also  the  sur- 
rounding bush.  A  favouring  breath  of  wmd 
urged  the  flames  to  fight  for  the  mastery. 
They  leaped  for  the  trees,  and  clutched  to 
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the  topmost  branches  like  glowing  serpents, 
and  in  almost  lc«i  time  tiian  It  takes  to  rdate 
the  circumstances,  a  bush-fire  oi  the  most 
terrible  kind  was  fairly  under  way. 

Petrie  rushed  to  his  tent  to  seize  a  few 
belongings,  mount  his  mare,  and  flee  for  his 

life.  .         _  , 

"Come,  friend!"  cried  a  voice  at  Dans 

side,  as  a  hand  gripped  his  arm  and  dragged 

him  into  the  wood  at  the  opposite  side  to 

which  the  wind  was  blowing.   "  Petrie  forgot 

us  and  save  himself !  " 

"  We'll  stick  together  now,"  answered 

Conyers.    "Goon.    I'll  follow  your  path." 
And  in  single  file  the  two  refugees  plunged 

into  the  bush. 
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There  are  few  who  do  not  realise  all  the 
horror  that  is  implied  in  the  compound  word 
"  bush-fire."  It  is  the  one  thing  that  seems 
to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  even  the 
most  hardened  bushman ;  for  it  comes  rushing 
witii  the  exulting  ferocity  of  a  thousand  fiends 
— screaming,  writhing,  leafing.  "  Kill !  Kill  I 
Destroy ! "  is  its  battle-cry,  and  it  hurries 
forward  in  mad  frenzy  to  take  all  within  its 
death  embrace. 

But  even  nch  dtngeis  ^mten,  there 
is  still  the  greater  danger  that  is  known  as 
"  losing  one's  head."  Many  a  man  has  met 
a  terrible  death  by  frantic  actions,  and  has 
often  rushed  into  the  arms  of  the  foe  when 
he  might  possibly  have  foimd  sanctuary  had 
he  retained  his  reason. 

Neither  Jack  nor  his  chum  were  the  fellows 
to  "  run  amuck "  in  danger,  nor  was  Great 
Bear  a  man  who  eottid  not  meet  calamity 
in  the  face  withmtt  trembling  muscles.  The 
old  IiiiBUfa^iiMi  «^  coUe^id  iift.;^y|e«^-M 
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were  about  to  start  on  a  hunting  expedition, 
and  eask  of  tiie^oft  iUt  that  be  fomet 
be  outdone  in  pluck. 

"Cornel"  said  the  chief,  as  soon  as  he 
had  realised  what  the  distant  fire  and  sir.  ^ke 
meant* 

Pushing  his  way  through  the  bushes,  he 
hastened  to  the  trail,  where  poor  Kitty  was 
lying,  mutilated  by  the  mad  moose.  Lighting 
a  bunch  of  grass,  he  bent  ovr  the  dead 
animal. 

"  Take  lasso,  blanket,  tomahawk,"  the 
Indian  said,  at  the  same  tim**  holding  the 
light  so  that  these  articles  could  be  detached 
frc:'»  the  saddle  of  the  mangled  animal. 

J  ^'S  felt  a  lump  rising  in  his  throat  as  he 
id  the  remains  of  what  had  been  his  pet. 
^  .  sight  was  a  ghastly  one— too  ghastly 
to  bear  even  an  attempted  description.  But 
be  steeled  his  feelings  while  he  obtained  the 
two  or  three  articles  thi^^mi^^t  be  of  use. 

"  Better  take  the  tin  can  as  well,"  Geoffrey 
suggested.  "  We  may  need  it  for  cooking 
or  drinking  purposes.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
chaiKe  of  the  other  horses  being  about  ?  *' 

"We  not  wait,"  replied  Great  Bear. 
"Smoke  come  thick;  we  run  for  river. 
Horses  run  from  smoke  too." 

"Come,  then,"  Jack  said,  having  untied 
the  Usmke^  toso,  and  axe,  while  Geoffrey 
had  taken  possession  of  the  tin.  "  See, 
G^St  Wrn^  ti»  iMM  ao4  I'U  Q|c^_^ 
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blanket  Great  Bear,  will  yoa  take  the 
tooiahawk  ?  ** 

The  Indian  reached  out  his  hand  and 
grasped  the  axe,  without  which  any  traveller 
in  the  bush  would  be  comparatively  helpless. 

by  this  time  thick  clouds  of  smoke  were 
rolling  through  the  forest,  and  the  glow  of  the 
flames  had  reached  enormous  proportions, 
while  the  air — already  heavy  and  waurm — wsut 
perceptibly  increasing  in  hect. 

"By  Jove!  we'll  need  to  move  pretty  quickly 
to  get  out  of  ih^  way  of  that  blaze ! " 
Geoff  remarked,  as  a  wave  of  heat  n»ule  him 
gasp. 

A  forest  nre  always  generates  its  own  wind 
oatfi  a  httrr^me  8««ns  to  harry  it  along. 

"  Well,  there's  nothing  more  to  wait  for. 
Poor  old  Kitty!  It  was  rough  luck  that 
brought  her  on  this  expedition." 

**  Come !  Come !  Fire  hungry !  "  inter- 
rupted the  chief,  with  a  slight  show  of  im- 
patience. "  We  bom  a£  we  not  find  Rushing 
Waters  soon." 

"All  right.  You  lead  the  way  and  we'll 
follow,"  said  Jack.  "Where  is  it  to  be? 
Black  Crossing  ?  " 

"  No,  no  !  It  far — very  far !  "  was  the 
Indian's  reply,  as  he  turned  quickly  to  the 
bush  in  a  north-west  direction.  "  We  find 
water  nearer.    But  no'  talk !    Run  I " 

The  river  known  as  Rushing  Waters  ran  in 
an  easterly  direction  at  this  part  of  the  forest, 
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and  the  fire  was  racing  its  wav  due  east  at 
well,  hence  the  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  the 
pbwiyitty  of  reaching  the  water  at  the  nearest 
point,  and  making  that  a  sanctuary.  Although 
still  a  mile  or  two  distant,  the  outlmes  of 
the  flames  were  distinct  through  the  trelhs  of 
a  thousand  teees,  and  the  fire  was  beginnmg 
to  cast  its  search-light  where  the  fugitives 
ploughed  their  desperate  way— stumbling  oyer 
fallen  logs,  tearing  a  passage  through  twhimg 
plants  and  thorns  that  tore  clothes  and  flesh. 
Now  and  again  pufife  of  wind  would  bring 
a  cloud  of  aromatic  smoke,  betokening  the 
terrible  destruction  of  pines  and  balsam. 
Then  flocks  of  birds  came  screaming  in 
terror-stricken  iight,  many  hurling  them- 
selves against  the  very  trees  that,  a  few  hours 
since,  had   been  their   play-time  bowers. 
Hares  and  rabbits,  too,  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten their  underground  refuges,  while  time 
and  again  antelope  sprang  through  the  bush, 
demented  with  fear,  and  heedless  now  of  the 
proximity  of  their  dreaded  foe— man.  And 
all  the  time  the  furnace  pui^iucd  with  steady 
strides,  just  as  if  it  knew  how  hopeless  was 
the  flight  of  the  many,  how  certain  would  be 
the  overtaking  of  a  multitude  of  victims. 

Yet  on,  on,  the  boys  plunged  in  the  wake 
of  the  old  chief,  who  neither  skjkened  pace 
nor  hurried  beyond  a  certain  rate  that  would 
demand  no  resting.  The  sweat  was  pouring 
from  their  bodies  and  their  throats  were  parch- 
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ing.  Fortunately,  the  excitement  rendered 
their  flesh  numb  to  the  many  wounds  that  the 
tiiofii»  li^eted. 

At  last  the  sound  of  the  river  reached  their 
ears,  and  a  fresher  air  came  up  to  meet  the 
stiflinff  atmosphere  through  which  they  had 
passecL  Next  moment  the  water  was  visible 
at  the  foot  oi  the  slope  Mote  them. 

Down  they  rushed,  scattering  crowds  of 
forest  creatures  that  had  reached  the  limit  of 
their  race  and  were  now  running  about  dis- 
tiacted  on  the  ttraad. 

The  boys  ran  quidUy,  but  Great  Bear,  more 
used  to  the  forest  ways,  was  first,  and  before 
they  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  water  the 
Incuan  had  found  an  old  fir  that  had  fallen 
into  the  water,  being  only  prevented  from 
yielding  to  the  current — which  was  strong 
and  deep — by  a  few  tough  cords  of  root  that 
still  clung  to  the  river-bsink. 

"  Quick  I   White  boys  bnak  branches  I 
ordered  Great  Bear,  in  steady*  grim  tones, 
while  he  plied  the  axe  to  the  roots  to  free  the 
trunk  from  the  earth. 

With  all  the  strength  of  their  muscles  the 
lads  jomped  upon  t&  tree,  and  omimai^ 
to  tear  away  such  branch£s  as  did  not  need 
the  axe.  But  it  was  slow  work,  and  the  pur- 
suing furnace  could  now  be  heard  crackling 
and  hissing  at  no  great  distance. 

Then  a  dense  cioud  of  sEiudi»  rolled  over 
the  side  o£  the  bask,  airaoit  chd^ig  wad 
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bUnding  the  workers,  and  the  fir  bent  More 
the  strength  of  the  current. 

«*  Good !  "  exclaimed  Jack.  She's  bf«k* 
ing  1    Chief,  is  it  nearly  free  ?  " 

Crash !  crash !  went  the  axe  with  steady 
blows,  but  no  odier  answ^  did  the  IncBan 
give. 

"Thank  goodness  s  dry  and  almost 
rotten ! "  said  Geoff,  still  tugging  away  at  the 
branches.  "  Most  of  the  big  ones  have  been 
l^ken  by  the  river.  She'll  float  if  we  can 
free  her  in  time.  See,  the  fire  has  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill !  " 

"Had  we  not  better  jump  for  the  water 
and  chance  swimming  for  safety,  chief?" 
called  Jack. 

Still  no  answer;  only  the  steady  blows  of 
the  axe. 

"  She's  bending,  Jack  " 

"Yes,  bnt  the  fire!  Oh,  it's  scorching 
hot!" 

"  Wet  blanket  and  cover  heads  1 "  cried  the 
Indian,  who  was  ready  enoi^h  to  hear  and 
speak  when  there  was  need.  Then  he  laughed 
loudly.  "  Huh !  Fire  say  he  catch  Great 
Bear!  But  Indian  cheat  fire-spirit!"  And 
the  blows  of  the  axe  redoubled  their  speed. 

Jack  soaked  his  blanket  in  the  river  and 
covered  his  head  and  Gec^%  {»  the^  eyes 
were  smarting  with  the  sbk^es,  aoEid  tiusur  Ivngs 
were  almost  choking. 

Next  came  a  blast  of  wind.   The  flames 
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leapt  right  down  to  the  water's  edge.  At  the 
tame  moment  there  was  a  crack  like  a  blast 
of  powder,  and  the  boys  felt  the  pine  trunk 
give  a  roll  and  sway  that  pitched  them  into 
the  water,  though  they  still  managed  to  retain 
their  hold.  Then  the  grand  old  Indian  gave 
a  yell  of  trinmf^  and  pnihed  witb  aiflut 
might. 

"  Huh  !  Fire  lie  !  He  no'  catch  Great 
Bear !  " 

Another  push,  another  laugh,  and  the  pine 
trunk  was  launched  upon  the  Rushing  Waters 
with  its  burden  of  three,  while  the  fire  shrieked 
and  hissed  with  rage  at  the  barrier  that  it 
could  not  cross. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  "wolf's  jaws" 

Though  the  first  danger  was  passed,  the 
wild  experiences  of  that  night  were  not  yet 
over.  The  Rushing  Waters  was  no  placid 
mill-pond  that  coald  be  navigated  without 
anxiety  by  any  ordinary  craft  such  as  Indians 
and  trappers  use  for  such  voyages ;  and  when 
the  vehicle  of  transport  was  a  log  of  wood  not 
too  well  trimmed,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  elements  of  cUmger  were  very  apparent. 

With  the  first  br^ik  from  the  bank  the  pine 
was  immediately  swept  out  to  the  middle  of 
the  river.  Here  it  was  comparatively  safe, 
for  the  water,  though  swift,  was  of  con- 
udi^ble  depUi,  enablmg  the  travellers  to 
have  a  breathing-space  while  they  scrambled 
up  and  found  a  balance  astride  the  log. 

Fortunately  the  wind  had  turned  a  little  to 
the  south,  so  that  while  the  south  s^  of  the 
river  was  a  mass  of  flames  and  smoke,  the  air 
of  the  course  was  fairly  pure.  The  water, 
however,  was  strewn  with  white  ashes  and 
forest  wreckage.   Sometimes  a  great  tree 
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would  snap  and  fall  into  the  river,  and  come 
bounding  towards  the  vosragers  with  retiDoiit 
branches  ablaze  like  a  fire-ship.  Then  it 
would  take  skilful  manceuvring,  with  staves 
cut  from  the  raft,  to  hedge  on  this  danger 
when  it  joined  the  stream  of  dibm  and  ajp- 
proached  too  near  for  the  comfort  <d  the 
refugees. 

While  the  boys  were  not  occupied  in  ward- 
ing off  intruders,  they  were  kept  active  enough 
ta  retaining  their  hdanee,  ^nee  the  twiftn 
of  the  current  tossed  and  rolled  their  craf  .a 
though  it  were  among  Atlantic  breaker^-- a 
constant  menace  to  their  security. 

Towards  dawn  a  distant  mnrmur  was  heard 
ahead,  and,  as  the  sun  crept  over  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  tiiat  mmmitr  gnudnally  mBttami  to 
a  roar. 

Rapids  I  See ! "  said  Great  Bear  briefly, 
from  his  posi  i  on  **  for'ard/' 

The  boys  looked  to  where  the  Indian  pointed, 
and  in  the  far  distance  (though  clearly,  where 
the  sun  reached)  could  be  seen  innumerable 
white  crests  tossing  to  and  fro  like  a  rampant 
herd  of  white  horses. 

"  Rapids  ?  "  repeated  Jack  seriously,  as  he 
realised  that  the  danger  ahead  of  them  was 
no  less  fearsome  in  its  way  than  that  which 
they  had  left  behind. 

"  By  the  soond,  I  should  think  i^bam  are 
fidls  as  well,"  suggested  Geoff. 

"The  Wolfs  Jaws,"  answered  the  Indian, 
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without  turning  or  removing  his  eyes  from 
die  fi^iite  eiMti. 
It  was  indeed  the  falls  that  had  been  so 


trappers  of  old.  Maiiy  a  birch  canoe  with  its 
huinan  freight  had  been  launched  into  that 
gafMng  maw  never  to  reappear  except  as  un- 
recognisable dibris  in  the  calmer  stream  be- 
yondf.  Yes,  it  had  been  suitably  called  after 
the  beast  of  prey  that  is  always  hungry  and 
never  kind. 

Jack  was  seated  immediately  behind  Great 
Bear,  and  he  turned  to  his  dmm  intb  face 
set  in  firm,  determined  lines. 

"One  of  us  way  be  saved,  Geoff.  But  don't 
let  that  one  forvet  Dan  Conyers  I " 

Plucky  chap !  Even  in  the  moment  of  ex- 
treme danger  to  himself,  he  still  had  room  in 
his  thoughts  for  the  danger  to  his  brother 
scout. 

"I'll  not  forget.   But  somehow  I  don't 

feel  particularly  scared.    Do  you.  Jack  ?  ** 

"Not  exactly  'scared,'"  was  the  answer. 
"  But  it  will  take  no  ordinary  luck  to  get  us 
out  of  this  scrape." 

" '  Be  prepared,'  my  son !  "  quoted  Geoff. 

It  was  probable  that  had  Geoff  been 
Napoleon,  he  would  have  jested  on  a  peak  in 
St.  Helena.  It  was  not  that  he  was  indifferent 
to  danger  or  unsympathetic.  It  was  his 
peculiar  way  of  bucking-up  to  face  the  odds. 

'  Be  prepared !   There's  a  mile  yet  to  the 
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h\\*t  I  guest.  Anytiurig  may  happen  between 
whUes/ 

The  log  gave  a  great  lurch  as  it  plunged 
•traight  upon  one  of  the  many  rocks  that 
ttMtded  the  rapids  into  which  the  trai^iart 

"Stick  tight  for  all  you're  worth!"  Jack 
called  above  the  n<»ae  <d  ^  waters  that 
leaped  around. 

The  ttee  swung  round,  stmdt  aQOibar  vetkt 
swung  again,  and  then  f^mged  fnrwsfd  on^ 
more  into  the  foam. 

"  A  narrow  shave  that ;  '  cried  Geoff". 

"Lucky  this  is  not  a  canoe,"  answered 

iack.  **Tbat  dmrge  rncuM  have  spIiMisi 
>irch  to  matchwood." 

"  Rather  like  •  socker,'  this  sort  of  chang- 
ing ! "  was  the  laughing  comment 
"  Look  out !  There's  anether  rock  a^eadt** 
Bift  ^  tme  M  ptee-&ee  flayed  a 
dodging  game,  and  swerved,  to  clear  the 
opponent  by  a  hair's-breadth  a  it  swung  in  a 
cross-current  towards  the  norta  bank  of  the 
river. 

"  Off  side  I "  f^ed  Beverley 
But  the  log  paid  no  heed    ^  he  umpire's 
call,  and  careered  forward  un  its  new  tack. 

Suddenly  the  river  became  csdm&,  tk^^it 
was  &<»»  m  kis  samth.  Wmbm^  ttmmtA 
their  eyes  ahead.   The  water  vas  yt   t^  vel- 
1^  iiMihunri  speed.  camd  -n  a 
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iem  jagged  teeth  of  rocks  across  their  path, 
sohI  then,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  firont — ibm 
river  suddenly  ended  1  It  was  the  faUs.  The 
roar  might  have  told  them  tfaat,  even  had 
their  sight  been  less  keen. 

And  all  the  time  Great  Bear  sat  crouched 
ID  &«ait,  ready  to  meet  hit  fate  without  a 
wtiK^  like  a  biave  warrior. 

The  current  had  now  borne  the  pine  to 
within  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the 
iK^h  bank — an  eavjr  twtm  if  it  hmi  been 
possible  for  any  human  limbs  to  fight  against 
the  Rushing  Waters  at  this  point. 

That  thought  flashed  through  Geoff's  mind 
as  a  poMihk  nivation,  but  a  glance  at  the 

Eowerful  aat«Bt  bandied  Sm  idea  as 
opeless. 

Then  he  glanced  at  Jack  in  astonishment, 
for  that  boy  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  was 
bi^andng  himtdff  with  difficulty. 

Geoff's  first  thought  was  that  his  chum 
going  to  attempt  the  very  desperate  alterna- 
tive that  he  had  rejected  as  the  worse  of  two 
evils. 

Don't  do  it  1   You  can't  tmim  agaiiut 
current ! "  he  cried,  starting  ^  to  fordhly 
restrain  his  friend. 

But  Jack  was  calm  and  grimly  steady. 

"Keep  still  I  Don't  shake  the  log  whatever 
you  do,  Of  our  hot  duoi^  k  ^ !  **  hit  odkd 
back. 

ThcB  Ge^  saw  that  his  chum  msi  ghakiag 
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oat  the  oooie  cf  ^  raw-hiifr  lariat  that  im 
had  taken  from  the  saddle  of  poor  Kitty. 

"  Great  Bear !  "  he  called,  as  he  swung  the 
tying  end  towards  the  Indian.  "Make  that 
fast— tie  it,  and  then— hold  on  for  all  yon  am 
worth!" 

With  ready  obedience  the  Indian  caught 
the  end  and  fastened  it  securely  to  a  strong 
arm  of  root. 

The  tree  was  itffi  racing  <mwards,  bat  it 
floated  in  the  smoother  water  as  level  as  a 
liner  on  a  pond.  Rocks  were  cleared  in 
safety,  but  the  roar  of  the  cataract  was  nearer 
and  the  "end"  of  the  river  more  plain  to 
see. 

The  craft  and  its  crew  were  now  approach- 
ing a  rock  that  stood  up  like  a  miniature  spire 
midway  between  their  course  and  the  river- 
bank.  It  was  this  that  Jack  had  se«i  ahead ; 
th^  tint  had  <i^ermiQed  him  at  to  lus  present 

actions. 

Swifter  and  swifter  became  the  race;  loudfflf 
and  louder  the  roar. 

The  rock  was  almost  level  with  the  log. 

Suddenly  Jack  stiffened  his  body.  He  held 
the  coil  of  raw-hide  in  his  left  hand  and  the 
great  loop  of  the  lasso  in  his  other.  With 
calm  deliberation  he  waited  the  fevourable 
opportunity,  then  raised  his  right  arm  and 
swung  the  loop  round  his  head.  Once,  twice, 
three  times  it  revolved,  until  it  stood  open 
like  a  hoop.   Next  moment  it  darted  from 
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the  swinger's  hand  towards  the  jutting  rock, 
and  at  the  same  instant  Jack  threw  nimself 
upon  the  log. 

"  Hold  tight,  for  goodness'  sake,  and  be 
ready  to  jump !  "  he  yelled. 

The  words  were  barely  uttered  before  the 
tree  gave  a  ti^klen  slmke,  and  reared  one  end 
in  the  air,  entirely  submerging  Geoff  at  tiie 
stem  of  the  craft.  An  instant  later  it  was 
level  again,  and  was  swinging  in  a  swift  semi- 
circle towards  the  river-bamk ;  for  the  aim  had 
been  txmtt  the  tough  lariat  had  hem  w&rthy 
<4  trust,  and  the  force  of  the  cmmiM.  mma^ 
^he  log  as  on  a  pivot. 

ump !  "  cried  Jack  suddenly,  and  at  the 
all  tiiree  leaped  for  the  tnt^  oi  over* 
hanging  wiilows.  It  was  not  a  momeat  too 
soon;  for,  as  each  dragged  himself  up  the  river- 
bank,  the  log  lost  the  impetus  that  had  swung 
it  within  reach  of  safety.  It  drifted  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  rushing  stream,  then  plunged 
over  the  brim  of  the  cataract,  cracking  the 
strained  lariat  with  the  wailing;  twang  of  some 
giant  violin-string. 

The  struggle  being  over,  the  strength  iliat 
had  been  forced  to  the  front  to  buoy  up  the 
fighters  so  long  now  yielded  to  the  strain 
that  had  been  put  upon  it,  and  the  three 
sank  upon  the  gronnd  in  attitudes  of  utter 
^austion. 

-  Not  a  word  did 'either  speak..  They  ju^ 
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lay  helpless — ^awed  by  the  experiences  they 
md  gone  through,  hardly  able  to  realise  that 
tiiey  had  lodted  vpm  mm  Wdf  a  Jaws  mad 
yet  escaped  the  hungry  gsqpe. 

Tnie,  they  were  now  many  miles  from 
Black  Crossing,  and  it  would  be  a  weary 
trudge  throsgh  the  foreit  b^re  they  ccmld 
feach  aiM««  hi^tation.  But  it  was  fortunate 
that  they  still  possessed  '*  shooting-irons,"  so 
they  would  not  be  dependent  on  the  mere  ' 
fruits  of  the  earth ;  and  Beverley— with  the 
ttm^  wreasoniiig  ^»t  is  mtmikmB  pfe- 
dH^taftt  at  such  times— had  clWlR  to  the 
small  cooking-tin  as  though  it  was  his  most 
cherished  possession  !  But  horses  were  gone, 
the  last  blanket  had  been  aecesaarily  left  to 
ihim  of       pine  log,  and  other 

requisites  for  camping  purposes  would  have 
to  be  done  without.  Their  very  clothes  were, 
so  to  speak,  in  rags.  But  what  did  it  all 
matter  now  ?  They  w««  safe  I  Metther  fire 
nor  wat^  had  achiev«i  its  purpose.  They 
were  safe,  and  that  one  joy  had  enough  liglrt 
to  dazzle  their  eyes  to  any  qualificaUons. 

And  so  the  three  adventurers  lay  stretched 
out  upon  the  hsmk  <^  the  Ri^^|  ^ten 
with  tittir        ^led  is  ^tmmy  mem  of 

MSt. 

An  hour  or  more  sped  by  with  the  seeming 
fleetness  of  a  minute. 
SBil^%  Jaek  «it  np^^r^^nd  wsA  iriia- 
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"Geoff I  Geoff!  Did  yon  not  hear  toiii^ 
thing?" 

Slowly  the  other  boy  raised  himself  upon 
his  elbow,  and  Great  Bear  moved  his  limbs 
to  stand  upright. 

"I  thought  I  heard  k  breakfast-bell  and 
smelt  eggs  and  bacon,"  Geoffrey  remarked 
with  a  smile.  "  It  was  a  grand  dream — almost 
as  good  as  the  real  thing.  You  wakened 
me  just  as  I  was  raising  the  fork  to  my 
month." 

"  Sorry,  old  man,"  returned  Jack.  "  But 
I'm  certain  I  heard  a  voice  crying  out  above 
the  roar  of  the  cataract.  Hark !  There  it  is 
again  1   Don't  yon  hear  it  ?  " 

Ge&Snf  mm  ttooagUy  awake  aai  alert 
by  now. 

"  Yes,  I  did.  There's  someone  in  the  river 
— someone  in  our  late  plight.  .  .  .  That's 
it  agam ! " 

"  Look !  "  exclaimed  Great  Bear,  pointing 
towards  the  middle  of  the  current. 

And  there — right  in  the  centre  of  the  Rush- 
ing Waters — was  plainly  visiWe  the  figure 
1^  a  man,  with  head  and  shoulders  abo¥e 
water,  clinging  to  a  spar  of  wood,  while  he  was 
hurried  straight  for  the  Wolfs  Jaws.  He  was 
screaming  frantically,  as  though  the  yery 
noise  would  «ive  Inm.  But  his  fate  was 
inevitable.  Nothing  could  save  him  now. 
No  power  on  earth  could  reach  him,  and  the 
watdiers  could  o|ily  stand  dumb  with  horror 
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as  they  saw  the  poor  victim  being  hastened  to 
Utfate. 

Hearing  the  bank  of  the  £Uls,  the  man 
became  frantic  with  terror.  He  screamed 
terribly — cry  after  cry — and  threw  up  his 
annt. 

"  Wahtah,  the  Cree !  "  said  Great  Bear. 
"  Wahtah r\msho^  bc^  the  bc^  at  tiw 
same  time. 

"Yes.    Manito  has  called  him.    He  will 

Sy  no  more  (or  the  Red  Hand.   May  the 
reat  Spirit  smile  upon  him  in  the  Happy 
Hnnting-land ! "  the  chief  answered  solemnly. 

And  next  instant,  with  a  blood-curdling 
shrkk,  poor  WahtaJi  was  hurl«l  over  the 
brink  <^  cataract. 

It  was  never  known  how  the  poor  Indian 
came  to  such  a  terrible  ^^ite.  Probably  he 
had  been  caught  in  the  bush-fire  as  his  friend<t 
nere,  and,  like  them,  had  been  forrad  to  nsi£ 
a  aaiietnary  in  the  Rushing  Waters.  But 
none  can  tell  the  purpose  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
Wahtah's  work  on  earth  was  finished,  so 
he  was  called  away,  while  the  young  scout 
m^M§  emnpanions  were  saved.  TOere  was 
fet  more  work  for  them  to  do. 
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CAMP  COOKBRY 

Hansard  and  his  chum  turned  away  from 
the  falls  rather  saddened  in  spirit. 

"  Poor  beggar  I  It  was  a  terrible  end.  And 
I  suppose  Joe  Petrie  is  really  the  one  who  is 
to  be  biamed.  If  he  Iiad  net  a^t  the  IJIiom 
spying  on  us,  ver^'  likely  he  would  not  have 
been  caught  in  the  fire.  He  is  a  regular 
pirate — doesn't  care  whose  life  he  sacrifices  if 
he  rob  successfully." 

That  was  Jack's  opinion,  with  which  Geoff 
quite  coincided. 

*'  It's  always  the  tool  who  has  to  suffer, 
it  seems  to  me.  A  chap  like  Petrie  is  'cute 
enough  to  keep  his  own  skin  safe.  He  gives 
other  people  tro  dirty  jc^  to  do." 

"He'll  come  a  cropper  himself  yet,"  re- 
turned Jack  prophetically.  "  A  fellow  of  that 
sort  can't  go  on  forever.  I  wonder  if  it  was 
he  who  set  the  forest  on  fire  ?  " 

"  He  ?  "  questioned  Geoff,  in  t»|»rne  al  l»s 
chum's  sudden  conclusion. 

Yes.   It  came  from  the  Black  Crossing 
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duectifMi.  I  midentand,  from  tii€  eoiirw  w« 
were  takiag.  Great  Bear  I " 

The  chief  turned.  Since  the  disappearance 
of  Wahtah,  the  old  Sioux  had  been  sUnding 
with  folded  arms,  looking  at  the  falls  in  silent 
contemplatioD ;  bot  i^ien  addrened  be  umied 
to  his  interrogator  in  his  stately  manner. 

"My  white  bcotber  wpeakM}"  he  aiked 
quickly. 

"  Yes.  We  were  wondering  in  iH»t  place 
the  fire  started.   Have  you  any  idea  ?  " 

"  Near  the  eamping-gfoand  they  call  Black 
Crossing." 

"Ah!  So  probably  I  am  right,  anc'.  our 
fim  idea,  that  Wahtah  ttt  the  bi^  wm 
wrong." 

Great  Bear  smiled  a  aort  of  courteous 
request  for  indulgence. 

"  The  ears  of  the  red  man  were  deaf  when 
hk  brother  spoke,  for  hit  mind  was  far  away. 
He  was  living  in  the  days  of  buffalo  and  war 
— when  this  forest  sang  with  the  singing 
arrows ;  when  the  bear,  the  antelope,  the  lynx 
found  their  tents  among  the  bushes.  He  waa 
m&Bg  Hae  long  line  of  warri<»'  Blackfeet 
creeping  upon  the  sleeping  Sioux,  and  he 
beard  the  war-cry  as  they  sprang  upon  their 
enemies.  But  the  Sioux,  they  slept  as  foxes 
^p^with  open  eyes.  Thev  mptMig  to  meet 
the  Blackfeet  with  laughing  races  and  jeering 
words.  The  arrows  fly,  tomahawk  flash,  and 
scalping-knife  reap  locks  for  the  warrior's 
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legging-fringe.  And  Blackfeet  nm — Skna 
pfMt  tlMBi  dowp  down — right  into  Ruthiiig 
Waters;  and  jlf  Jaws,  he  open  wide  and 
swallow  braves  and  warriors.  Ah  1  Wolf 
Jaws  have  war-feast  that  day  I "  And  the 
diieft  eyta  fiathed  wttii  &e  «idtod  iiiaoio^, 
while  his  actions  fmcmekmtfy  imitatad  m 
firing  and  scalping  as  he  re-lived  a  scene  of 
bygone  days.  "  The  Sioux  were  men  before 
Chief  Fire-water  came  to  make  them  weak  at 
women  1 " 

"Was  it  the  fire-water  that  made  the 
Indians  what  they  are  now  ?  "  questioned 
Geoffrey,  interested  in  spite  of  the  hunger 
that  was  beginning  to  mamfietl  itaelf  ui  d^iact 
calls  for  breakfast 
Great  Bear's  face  clouded,  as  he  continued: 
"  Here  it  was  the  Sioux  reaped  a  thou- 
sand Blackfeet  scalps;  here — in  their  own 
hunting-ground— the  great  nation  fell 

by  treachery.  Black^et  cunning,  Blackfeet 
brave;  but  they  fought  not  always  with 
weapons  of  warriors.  They  have  much  furs 
and  skins.  They  seek  white  man  trapper, 
and  say :  '  Give  Sioux  modi  fire-water,  and 
the  Blackfeet  give  trappers  fur  of  a  year's 
hunting ! '  Then  white  men  bring  fire-water, 
and  the  Sioux  braves  bid  them  welcome  to 
tfa^  tents,  and  ^ve  pretenta.  l^en  they 
drink  the  white  man's  gifts,  and  laugh  and 
dance  bear-dance,  and  wolf-dance,  and  medi- 
cine-dance»  till  they  fall  to  the  ground  and 
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sleep.  Then  night  spread  great  black  wings 
over  caii».  The  wwte  men  creep  away,  and 
tay  to  Blackfeet :  *  Sionz  sleep.  Chief  Fire- 
water has  laid  hands  on  them.'  And  the 
Blackfeet  put  on  war-paint,  and  spring  upon 
Sioux  tents  like  leaves  driven  by  the  north 
wind,  and—when  ^eat  Sm  lift  nit  head  to 
waken  forest,  the  Sem  oatioii  wa*— mittoii — 
no — more." 

The  old  chiefs  head  sank  to  his  breast  as 
the  last  terrible  wor&  were  spoken  in  a  low, 
deep,  aoktmn  torn.  In  that  attitude  he  stood 
for  some  moments,  watched  in  pitying  silence 
by  the  boys — the  pathetic  picture  of  the  last 
leader  of  a  once  great  people,  now  crushed 
and  dispersed  ovw  the  nee  of  the  prairie  as  a 
few  wandering  bands.  After  a  time  the  Indian 
slowly  straightened  himself  again,  and  looked 
upon  the  lK>ys  with  the  old  pride  of  a  man 
wbo  was  still  brave  with  royal  olood. 

"  Manito  know  best  for  red  man  and 
white,"  he  said  solemnly.  "  The  Sioux  were 
wrong  to  welcome  fire-water  as  a  guest  to 
their  tents.  It  was  right  that  they  should 
&U  before^  arrows  of  the  Blackfeet." 

"  All  the  same,  it  was  a  rotten  trick  to  play," 
responded  Geoffrey  stoutly.  "  It  was  the  sort 
of  thing  Petrie  might  have  done,  and  perhaps  I 
was  not  far  wrong  in  thinking  that  Petrie  might 
have  fired  the  forest  last  night  to  cut  off  our 
pursuit.  It  sH^^  seu"  BkMsk  Crossing,  y<m 
say?" 
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"  Fire  bom  there,"  said  the  chi^  *'  But 
we  know  not  wfaoie  hand  start  th«  flames. 
We  not  say  what  warrior  kill  till  we  ^ee  blood 
on  his  hands.    Till  then — we  know  not." 

The  reproof  was  gently  given,  and  we,  who 
aire  aware  of  afi  the  dxeiifl^ancet,  knew  that 
it  was  merited.  Petrie  may  have  been  morally 
responsible,  but  we  know  that  the  prairie 
pirate  d'd  not  purposely  do  that  dastardly 
deed,  at  least,  and  Jack  was  ready  to  grasp 
the  red  man's  generous  suggestion. 

"  Right,  chief,"  he  said.  "  We  have  an 
English  saying  that  every  man  is  innocent 
until  we  prove  him  guiltv.  Perhaps  Peine 
had  nothing  to  do  with  uie  fire,  so  well  not 
accuse  him  of  it.  Now,  what's  the  neift  ^ing 
for  us  ?  We  can't  stand  yarning  here  all  day, 
for  we  have  got  to  get  on  Conyers'  track  again 
as  soon  as  possible.   What  do  you  propose?" 

'^Grobl**  itttorjeeted  Geoff,  with  aM  lUa 
heart.  "  I'm  starving,  and  if  we  don't  get 
something  gmbai^aocm  ril— I'll  eat  taj^ 
boots ! " 

"Tough  tack,  my  son,"  responded  Jack, 
with  a  laugh.  **  But  the  suggestion  is  goo^ 
I  vote  we  set  to  work  at  once — not  eatii^ 
boots,  of  course,  but  scouting  for  breakfast." 

"  Quite  in  my  line,"  Geofi  agreed.  "  I  can 
see  a  gieen  spot  a  fit^  to  the  lek.  It  lo^ 
like  a  sprii^.  Suppcwe  you  start  a  fire.  Great 
Bear,  while  my  chum  I  take  the  gnns 
into  the  wood  ? 
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With  work  to  do— and  perhaps  also  a 
hunger  that  his  pride  had  kept  him  from 
pressing  into  much  notice  before — ^the  chief 
was  all  energy. 

*<HQh!  Good!"he8aid.  "White broawn 
go  shoot ;  Indian  light  fire.'* 

"  Have  you  matches  ?  "  Jack  questioned. 

"  Matches  I "  repeated  the  red  man,  with  a 
•mile  zad  caA  of  toe  lips,  expressing  contempt 
at  being  dqwMient  on  such  small  matters. 
"  There  is  wood — plenty  wood,"  he  said, 
waving  an  arm  to  include  the  whole  forest 
**  Great  Bear  make  fire !  " 

*'Oh,  I  see — Indian  fashion:  one  piece 
rubbed  against  the  other  ?  "  said  the  other 
boy,  not  wishing  to  show  that  he  was  less 
ignorant  of  fire-making  methods  than  an 
Indian.  "  I've  tried  it  myself  at  scont-camp- 
ng,  Geoff.  But  I  made  more  blisteis  on 
my  hands  than  sparks  on  the  wood." 

The  chief  smiled  with  an  air  of  superiority. 

"My  white  brothers  will  shoot.  There 
will  be  a  big  fire  when  they  return  with  food.** 

"  Right-o !  A  saving  of  precioas  matches. 
Come  along.  Jack  1  We'll  see  which  inU  be 
first :  the  grub  or  the  fire  to  cook  it." 

As  it  was  the  season  when  berries  were 
ripe  and  seeds  plentiful,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  guns  began  to  spesik,  and  four  fat  prairie 
chickens  fell  before  the  young  nimrods.  Then 
they  hastened  the  return  to  the  spring,  in 
the  hope  of  stealing  a  march  on  tlie  I^ian 
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before  he  was  prepared  for  tbeir  ibare  o( 
bfesdc£sist  preparations. 

But  the  chief  was  sitting  contentedly  on  a 
carpet  c€  green  gra»»  feeing  a  lilaze  with 
failtets  of  wood. 

"  Done  again  I "  exclaimed  Geoffrey  merrily. 
"But  never  mind;  we  got  enough  grub  to 
satisfy  the  empty  feelings,  so  we'll  swallow 
our  dmat  as      I " 

"  I'm  going  to  do  the  cooking,"  announced 
Hansard,  as  he  took  out  his  sheath-knife  and 
led  the  way  down  to  the  river.  "  You  bring 
^  bbik,  Geoff,  and  IH  show  yon  a  wrinide 
of  woodcraft  that  is  worth  knowing." 

Taking  one  of  the  chickens,  Jack  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  pluck  out  the  larger  wing 
and  tail  feathers,  after  doing  which  he  slashed 
open  the  bird  a^  nmoytd  tl»  inside. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  pluck  the  whole  bird?' 
I  thought  that  was  always  tl^  fii^  tlumg  t^y 
do,"  remarked  Beverley. 

**If  you  had  never  bom  a  boy  aeout  in 
camp,  it  might  be  tiie  only  t^iuig  to  do. 
Otherwise  it's  tedious,  and  mot  altogi^iiar 
best  way  of  cooking." 

As  he  spoke,  Jack  was  washing  the  cavity 
of  the  bird  in  the  mnning  water,  and  next 
moment  ht  was  plastering  the  vrioh  body — 
feathers  and  alt—with  a  thick  pttte  ol  ek^ 
mud. 

"Now  the  next  onel"  he  requested,  and 
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Geoflf's  face  began  to  fall. 

♦•I'm  hungry  emn^h  to  eat  pretty  nearly 
anything,  but  I  guess  a  roast  before  the  fire 
would  be  better  than  a  mummy  m  clay. 

"Wait  and  see,"  replied  Jack.  ^"YooTl 
smack  your  lips  over  my  cooking  yet." 

The  boys  returned  to  the  camp,  where 
Great  Bear  was  sitting  patiently  smokmg. 
He  greeted  the  boys  with  a  smile  of  approval, 
indicating  perfect  famUiarity  with  that  par- 
ticular branch  oT  culinary  art.  The  mummies 
were  then  placed  where  the  glow  was  thickest, 
and  heapedover  with  red-hot  ashes.  Desultory 
conversation  ^'ollowed  for  some  time  unUlJi 
hiss,  followed  by  a  iet  of  steMft,  <»mf  nreiii 
the  fire,  and  the  Indian  pomted  to  the  'oven 

with  his  pipe.  „  ,  j 

«'  It  is  time  to  eat ! "  was  all  he  said. 
With  a  couple  of  long  sticks  Jack  fidied 
the  birds  from  the  fire  and  laid  <«e  on  the 
nass  before  each  of  the  campers.  Geoff 
itared  in  doubt  at  the  great  burnt  cinder  that 
was  his  share.  But  Great  Bear  did  not  wait 
for  permission  to  eat.  He  took  hii  toife 
and  gave  the  lump  of  clay  a  sharp  blow. 
Immwfiately  it  fell  aside  in  two  halves,  taking 
feathers  and  skins  with  them,  and  displaying 
something  hot  and  steaming  that  set  up  such 
a  delicious  odour  that  Geoffrey's  ravenous 
appetite  was  increased  three-fold. 

Lummie!"  was  all  he  said,  and,  without 
farther  waiting,  he  gave  his  breakfast  a  furious 
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blow  that  threfttmd  to  hmkJ^  wM»  ^iag 
^to  fragments. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it,  Euclid?" 
asked  Jack  with  amusement,  as  he  saw  his 
Atom's  attack  upon  the  savoury  flesh. 

"  Scrumptious ! "  was  all  the  boy  had  time 
to  reply,  for  his  knife  and  jaws  were  working 
at  a  high  speed. 

I^mr  mtf  nothing  was  heard  for  msom 
time  but  the  sounds  of  a  hasty  meal  in  pro- 
gress. With  keen  appetites  the  usual  ac- 
companiments to  breakfast  were  not  missed. 
Even  the  lack  of  bread  was  barely  noticed. 
Ai  lor  plates,  silver,  and  contSamts,  these 
luxuries  were  not  thought  of. 

A  good  drink  from  the  handy  spring  com- 
pleted the  repast,  and  all  three  leant  back  on 
tlto  bank  and  sig^  contentedly. 

'*  I  iMver  had  such  a  good  tuck-in  in  my  life," 
a&fiimnced  Geoffrey,  with  utmost  satisfaction. 

"  I  never  had  one  that  I  enjoyed  so  much," 
Jack  added  guardedly.  "How  do  you  feel, 
Great  Bear?" 

"Like  a  Wolfs  Jaw  with  a  thoimid 
Blackfeet,"  replied  the  Indian  grimly. 

Break£iLSt  had  dispelled  gloomy  thoughts, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  tdie  aboot  what,  a 
short  tinne  thtca,  ki  to  melaBcMy 
reflections. 

The  boys  laughed  at  the  speech,  but  they 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  force  of  the 
simile. 


  next 

actions  should  be. 


"We've  got  to  find  ConyoB^**  was  Jjackg 
retteiaied  opinion,  as  soon  a»  ifec  ipHitf* 
iros^iiwd.    _  ^ 


"  But  we've  got  no  horses," 
and  his  chum  replied  at  once : 

"We've  got  feet,  and  much  better  they 
are,  too,  for  this  forest  woik." 

"  Perhaps,  if  we  need  them,  we'll  be  able 
to  pick  up  three  bronchoes  at  some  ranch." 

"Perhaps.  In  the  mean  time,  Shanks' 
mare  is  more  service  to  us.  We've  got  to 
make  our  way  through  the  forest  towards 
Black  Crossing,  and  then  try  to  pick  up  the 
track  that  we've  lost.  It  would  take  us  as 
long  to  get  back  to  our  ranch,  and  then  Petrie 
and  his  gang  would  be  just  that  distance 
more  ahead  oS  us." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Geoff,  in  ready  agree- 
ment with  his  friend's  ideas,  as  usual.   "  After 

all,  that  is  what  we  set  out  for  *' 

"  To  help  Conyers  ?  " 

"  Yes.  And  bow  it's  *  hi  for  a  penny,  m  for 

a  pound.' "  ,        *  j 

"  Right,  old  man ! "  assented  Jack.   "  And 

it's  my  firm  intention  to  get  that  *  pound  ' 

before  I'm  many  days  older.   Say,  chief! 

How  far  would  you  reckon  it  is  from  here  to 

Black  Crossing?" 
"  Two  suns,  if  path  good ;  three,  if  forest  be 
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BOt  jML  to  let  OS  pass,"  replied  tte  IncBaii. 

**  That  means  about  fifty  miles,  I  dbemld 
imagine,  Geoff.  We  ought  to  cover  that 
distance  in  a  couple  of  days  if,  as  Great  Bear 
says,  the  scrub  is  not  too  thick  to  oppose  us." 

In  ^it  case,  the  sooner  we  start  away 
the  sooner  we  shaill  reach  Black  Crossing." 

And  in  a  short  time  the  three  travellers  had 
picked  up  their  few  belongings,  stamped  out 
camp-fire,  and  started  on  dieir  way 
thrcMig^  the  forest,  that  was  gloomy  in  many 
places  even  though  the  sue  stood  high  in  the 
heavens. 
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SBia.IM6  A  PRIBMDSHIP 

While  the  three  voyagers  are  pursuing  their 
way  on  the  first  few  miles  of  their  journey,  let 
us  revert  a  space  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Aose  we  left  at  the  first  starting  of  the  fire 
at  the  Red  Hand's  camp. 

For  them  it  was  no  great  difficulty  to  avoid 
the  furnace,  for  the  win^  tiiat  set  it  travelling 
was  blowing  to  the  east.  The  only  caution 
for  safety  was  to  keep  on  the  wmdward  side. 
A  forest  or  prairie  fire  does  not  burn  readily 
against  the  wind.  That  which  cbes  spread 
in  this  way  is  easily  kept  imder  control  if 
needbe.   In  any  case  ^ » b«w  a seroc <« 

danger  to  life.  .  ,   ,    i       u  j 

When  first  the  accident  with  the  lamp  nad 
taken  place  Baptistc  had  kept  his  head.  It 
was  not  from  the  fire  that  he  had  rushed  with 
Dan ;  it  was  from  the  toils  of  Petrie.  The 
opportunity  was  one  that  could  not  be  missed. 
It  must  be  made  the  most  of.  He  knew  that 
Petrie— old  bnshman  that  he  was— would 
toon  realise  the  position  once  the  first  eflfects 
(rf  the  scan  wtfft  over.   Then  there  would  be 
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pursuit  by  him  and  Slkk— nitlikn  panait, 

in  which  rifle-bullets  might  play  their  part  if 
the  difficulty  of  catching  the  fugitives  was 
otherwise  increased.  So  he  determined^  to 
make  as  much  space  as  possible  between  him- 
sdf  amd  Petrie,  and,  hiaoetf,  of  ecrane 
Conyers  was  included. 

It  was  strange  this  sudden  affection  that 
had  sprung  up  in  the  half-breed's  heart  for 
the  English  b<^.  Such  unexpected  revnlticHit 
from  one  p«:soo  and  attractions  to  another 
are  not  uncommon,  however,  where  the 
circumstances  attending,  or  leading  up  to, 
that  change  of  feeling  are  similar  to  those 
surrounded  Baptiste.  Perhaps  it  was 
just  another  example  of  the  proverbial  worm 
that  turned,  and  that  hatred  for  the  one  man 
inspired  staunch  friendship  for  the  other, 
primarily  out  of  the  pig-headed  ambition  to 
thwart  the  plans  <rf  his  enemy.  There  was 
no  doubt,  also,  that  the  half-breed  had  been 
touched  by  Dan's  sympathy.  It  had  been  as 
gall  to  Baptiste  when  commanded  to  exhibit 
the  evidence  of  the  means  that  had  been 
l»OQght  to  bear  to  bind  him  in  slavery.  Bad 
enough  it  had  been  to  suffer  the  torture  itself. 
In  a  way  it  was  worse  to  be  made  a  show  of 
— to  have  his  shame  exposed  in  that  brutal 
way. 

Of  course  there  was  always  the  danger  that, 
face  to  face  with  Petrie,  he  would  again  yield 
to  the  serfdom  of  the  past.   There  was  sorae- 
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thing  so  inhaman  in  that  man's  nature  and 
ways,  and  also  something  so  evil  and  fieo<IMi 
kk  hit  appearance,  that  he  was  regarded  by 
most  natives  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  awe 
that  cowed  them  and  bent  their  wills  to  his. 
Joe  was  well  aware  of  this  fear  that  he  in- 
spired,  and  he  revelled  in  the  fact,  as  he  also 
rejoiced 'm  the  fipa«  that  aided  this  terroris- 
ing influence  so  successfully.  His  enemies 
could  plot  behind  his  back  and  be  brave  in 
his  absence,  but  in  his  presence  they  .were 
4o^i»  as  cyi^ren—iust  like  clay  m  the 
moulder's  hand — mad.  he  shaped  them  to  smt 
hispleasure. 

Therefore  in  many  ways  we  must  not 
blame  Baptiste  too  hardly  for  the  evil  that 
he  had  done  in  the  service  of  his  evil  master. 
We  must  look  to  the  future,  and  see  how 
well  he  will  be  able  to  redeem  himself  for  the 
past. 

It  was  some  satisfacticm  to  hs^  Dan  and 

Baptiste  to  feel  that  they  were  armed.  Thr.t 
would  afford  them  protection,  perhaps,  if  they 
were  again  nearing  such  straits  as  those  from 
which  they  had  just  emerged ;  and,  as  they 
plunged  throii^h  the  daarkness  of  the  forest, 
each  felt  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure  at  the 
freedom,  even  though  they  knew  that  Lheir 
difficulties  were  far  from  being  at  an  end. 

For  about  an  hofsx  they  forced  the  mayrch, 
^e  half-breed  liad^  aa*  Bto  Mbflipg 
dosely  bcrhiiid  . 
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At  last  Bapliite  stopped  and  fosnd  rest 
upon  a  fallen  tree. 

"  The  forest  bums,  but  it  comes  not  to  us," 
he  remarked,  as  he  looked  in  the  direction  of 
the  blaze  Uiat  was  plainly  discernible  through 
the  trees* 

"  It  seems  to  have  grown  very  large,"  said 
Dan.  "  Do  you  think  it  will  do  much  harm  ?  " 

"  Miles— hundreds  miles  bum,  bum.  Fire 
no'  stop  till  Deer  Loop.  .  That  »  where 
Rnshing  Waters  torn  baot  in  many  miles. 
There  fire  stop." 

"  I  hope  my  friends  will  not  be  caught," 
remarked  Conyers.  Then  he  added  with  a 
shudder;  '*Ug^!  What  a  horrible  end  it 
would  be  to  be  trapped  in  a  bush-fire." 

"There  are  things  worse — things  that 
linger,  and  are  slow,  and  nearly  kill,  but  not 
quite,"  muttered  Baptiste  under  his  breath, 
and  Conyers  knew  Aat  the  half-breed  was 


inflicted  on  his  scarred  body. 

Dan  put  out  his  hand  in  the  daikness, 
and  felt  around  until  he  could  touch  the 
half-breed's  figure. 

"  Don't  think  of  those  things  now,  Baptiste," 
he  said  kindly.  "  That  is  all  over,  and,  what- 
ever happens,  we'll  stick  togetner,  won't 


we?" 

"We  are  friends.  Friends  die  for  friends," 
was  the  assurance.  "  But  the  evil  eye  of  the 
Red  Hand— " 


the  torture 


**  Will  not  troable  yoa  any  more.  Do  you 
fBtlly  hfSkvm  that  penoo  can  Yam  an 
©ye  that  wofha  evil  when  it  looks  xsf«m 
anyone  ?  " 

Baptiste  shuddered  at  the  thought 

**  Red  Hand  looks,  and  all  ckief  him." 

"  Bah  I  It  would  take  a  lot  of  *  looking' 
from  that  ugly  hunchback  to  make  me  obey 
him  !  "  retorted  Dan.  "  He  looked  at  me  in 
the  tent,  and  looked  pretty  wildly  too.  But 
all  his  squinting  sUre  wasn't  going  to  make 
me  change  my  mind." 
You  are  a  white  man." 

"Leave  out  the  'white.'  The  colour  of 
the  skin  doesn't  make  a  scrap  of  diibrnice. 
You've  seen  a  snake  creq;>  npon  a  bird, 
haven't  you  ?  " 

"  Many  times.  And  bird  sit  still  and 
scream.  But  it  move  not  even  when  serpent 
have  it  by  teeth." 

"  Well,  Aat's  terror— fear,"  said  Conyers. 
"  There  is  no  evil  eye  in  the  snake.  The 
bird  is  frightened,  and  is  not  able  to  move. 
Just  the  same  with  Red  Hand.  You  know 
the  horrible  things  lie  has  dose,  and  the 
horrible  things  he  may  do  again.  That 
makes  you  frightened.  But  as  for  an  evil 
eye,  chuck  that  out  of  your  mind,  Baptiste. 
And  remember  this :  no  person  can  for^  yoa 
to  do  wrong,  if  you  don't  want  to." 

•*  No  man  shall !  "  exclaimed  Baptiste  fer- 
vently, being  carried  to  convincement  point 
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by  the  reliance  wi^  whteh  Conyert  ipoks. 
**  Though  Petrie  burn  ^esh  from  boM 
time,  Baptiste  will  be  brave." 

"  I  know  he  will,"  added  Conyers.  Then 
changing  the  subject:  "What  shall  our 
aeit  mow9  be?  Ycm  see,  I  rely  upon  yon 
in  this  difficulty.  Yon  know  more  ol  muk 
ways  than  I  do." 

The  half-breed  was  thoughtful  for 
time  before  he  spoke. 

**  Tfa«  Red  Hand  can  follow  trail  in 
as  footmarks  on  sand.   To-night  is 
He  cannot  follow  tracks  till  sunrise, 
will  so  to  Black  Crossing,  then  creep  through 
Hwoodt  on  odimr  aide  to  polke— — *  " 

"  But  Petrie  will  find  our  tracks  on  the 
other  bank,  will  he  not  ?  " 

The  question  was  a  natural  one,  but 
Baptiste  gave  a  chuckle  of  amusement. 

"  Petrie  is  strong,  but  Petrie  is  not  master 
now. .  I  will  wait  for  to  meet  him  in  bush  if 
he  follow,  and  you  will  go  on  to  place  I  fell 
you  of.  If  the  Red  Hand  find  track,  I  will 
shoot ;  if  he  comes  not,  I  win  follow  my 
friend  qokkly." 

Conyers  listened  to  the  proposal,  but 
immediately  rejected  it.  He  would  not  let 
another  sacrifice  himself  in  his  place.  More- 
over, he  feared  that  the  evils  m  Petrie  might 
prove  too  much  for  the  simple  half-breed. 

"  No,  no !  "  he  said.  "  I  know  a  better  way 
than  that-^and  that  will  make  Joe  wait  and 
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think  for  a  time.   It's  a  bosh  trick  that  I 
learned  in  England." 

"  In  England  ?  "  questioned  the  half-breed 
in  astonishment.  "White  men  ever  tell  roe 
there  is  no  bush  in  England — only  hoBiM, 
miles  and  miles  of  stone." 

"  So  there  is,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  bush  as 
well.  And  there  is  a  sort  of  tribe  of  boys 
there  that  they  call  Boy  Sconts,  and  they 
practice  many  bush  ways  that  are  very  use- 
ful. This  that  I  will  show  you  is  one  of  the 
things  that  they  learn.  I  was  a  boy  scout 
once,  Baptiste,  but  I  left  very  suddenly 
one  night.  I  shall  tell  you  aboitt  it  <me 
day." 

"Then  the  Boy  Scouts,  if  a  tribe  like 
Indians,  they  are  brothers,"  commented  the 
half-breed,  with  interest.  "They  would 
fight  for  each  other  and  help  each  other." 

"  They  would.  You  remember  my  burning 
pictures  in  that  tree  that  Pierre  laughed  at — 
where  our  camp  was  two  nights  ago  ?  " 

"  I  remember— the  big  poplar." 

"Yes.  Well,  to  you  it  looked  like  nothing  ; 
to  any  one  who  was  not  of  the  scout  tribe  it 
looked  like  nothing.  But  if  a  scout  saw  it, 
he  would  read  a  call  for  help,  and  come  at 
once  to  assist  me  against  Petrie." 

"  And  he  is  coming !  "  exclaimed  Baptiste 
excitedly.  "  You  know  Red  Hand  say  that 
friends  follow.  He  said  so.  And  I  hear  him 
say  that  he  saw  them  at  camp — ^oear  tree. 
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How  they  know  to  follow  if  they  read  not 
picture  writing  ?  " 

For  once  the  brain  of  Baptiste  was  actively 
clear  to  reason  beyond  oroinary  woodcraft, 
and  Conyers  was  not  slow  to  follow  that 
reasoning  to  the  almost  certain  conclusion 
that  his  shot  in  the  dark  nad  found  its  mark. 

**  Upon  my  word,  Baptiste,  I  believe  you 
are  right ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  How  else  could 
these  people  have  found  out,  if  not  by  reading 
the  scouts  signs  ?  I  have  no  friends  but  a 
few  near  Last  Mountain,  and  they  know  nofch- 
ing  of  my  journey.  The  only  person,  other 
than  Petrie  and  his  outfit,  who  knew  where  I 
was  going  and  the  difficulties  I  met,  was 
White  Fang." 

And  he  tell  no  one— now,"  said  Baptiste 
softly. 

"  Poor  White  Fang !  He  was  faithful  to 
me  and  to  my  father.  And  his  dog  too — he 
was  trusty.  That  is  anothe*  reason  why  we 
mast  reach  Last  Mountain  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, Baptiste.  I  have  an  idea  that  Tracker 
(that's  the  dog,  you  know)  will  turn  for  home 
now  his  master  is  dead.  That  dog  must  be 
found." 

The  half-breed  gave  a  slight  sound  express- 
ing lack  of  interest  in  that  part  of  the  future 
proceedings. 

"Tracker  common  Injun  dog.  He  not 
worth  d^Iars/' 

**  He  may  be  worth  thoaaands  of  dollars  t " 
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retorted  Dan  wWi  energy.  "  I  can't  explain 
to  you  why,  Baptiste.  But  this  I  can  tell 
you :  if  Tracker  isn't  found,  all  our  troubles 
have  been  for  nothing." 

It  was  a  mystery  to  Baptiste,  but  he  3Helded 
the  point. 

"The  prairie  shall  give  him  up  to  your 
hands  again,  though  it  seems  little  to  risk  life 

"Not  *  little*  when  you  understand," 
answered  the  boy,  as  he  rose  up.  "  However, 
I  guess  we'd  better  be  pushing  on  and  making 
the  most  of  the  night.  It  can't  be  very  far  to 
the  Black  Crossing,  for  our  camp  was  quite 

nesMf  #0  it." 

"Not  far,  but  we  must  go  crooked  path. 
Red  Hand  have  eyes  like  night-hawk  and  ears 
like  coyote." 

"We've  got  to  chance  that.  Come  on. 
You  lead  the  way  by  the  shortest  path  with- 
out striking  the  main  trail." 

Refreshed  by  their  rest,  and  stronger  in 
friendship  with  their  talk,  the  two  new  com- 
rades resumed  the  march.  Baptiste  was  a  per- 
fect child  of  the  forest.  He  could  push  his 
way  through  the  densest  scrub,  without  crack- 
ing a  twig  or  disturbing  a  leaf,  with  no  more 
sound  than  a  fox  might  occasionally  ma]» 
while  stalking  his  prey.  Conyers  was  not  such 
an  expert.  Moreover,  the  top-boots  he  wore 
were  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  silent  tread 
as  the  moccasins  of  the  half-breed.    Still,  he 
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had  been  long  enough  in  the  West  to  have 
learned  considerable  of  tjie  elements  of  this 
branch  of  scouting,  and  the  result  received 
several  expressions  of  approval  from  Baptiste. 

In  time  they  came  within  sound  of  the 
Rushing  Waters,  as  they  hurried  over  the 
pebbly  reach  known  as  the  Black  Crossing, 
so  named  bemuse  of  the  slaughter  by  Indians 
of  an  emigrant  caravan  in  the  pioneer  days. 
It  was  the  only  safe  ford  in  an  otherwise 
treacherous  river  for  many  miles,  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  was  utterly 
impassable  owing  to  floods,  thus  lengthen- 
ing the  road  to  Last  Mountain  by  some 
eighty  miles  or  more. 

^The  banks  of  the  river  at  this  point  were 
precipitous,  and  necessitated  taking  the  main 
trial  for  the  last  hundred  yards  or  so,  in  order 
to  reach  the  level  before  the  crossing  This 
the  travellers  managed  to  iiccomplish  without 
difficulty,  and  they  were  just  emerging  from 
tlw  bush  Uiat  boraefed  the  path  on  either  side 
when  Bi^ptiste  started  back  and  caught  Dan 
by  the  arm. 

"  What  is   it  ?    What  do  you    see  ? 
questioned  the  boy  in  a  whisper. 

♦♦Hush!  See!  By  Black  Crossing— 
Petrie  and  Slick  1 "  came  the  answer,  jerked 
out  in  tones  of  barely  suppressed  excite- 
ment. 
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Cautiously  Dan  crept  to  the  margin  of  the 
bush  by  Baptiste's  side  and  peered  out,  and 
there,  right  by  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  not 
fifteen  yards  away,  wefe  the  black  outlines  of 
the  two  horsemen. 

Even  in  the  darkness  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake  the  great  huddled  fig^ire  of  the  Red 
Hand  and  the  gracefully  moulded  limbs  of 
his  broncho.  The  other  man  was  not  so 
plainly  recognisable ;  but  the  watchers  were 
not  long  held  in  doubt,  for  the  riders  were 
unguarded  in  their  voices,  never  doubting 
but  what  they  were  entirely  alone  and  m» 
observed. 

"  Look  here.  Slick,"  Petne  was  saying,  in 
his  usual  overbearing  tone,  "  it's  no  derned 
use  your  jawing.  I  know  what  I'm  talking 
about,  and  you  don't.  I  tell  yon,  I've  been 
over  every  inch  of  this  trail  here  on  my  knees, 
and  do  you  think  I'm  such  a  blamed  idiot 
that  I  couldn't  spot  a  track  in  the  mud?  " 

"  I  don't  say  that,  boss — began  the 
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other  man,  when  Joe  intemq^ed  with  a 
snarl. 

"Seenw  to  mc  yon  don't  know  very  well 
what  yon  do  say — or  what  you  mean,  for 
th^t  matter!  T  tell  you  the  skunks  ain't 
crossed  this  way.  They're  gone  west 
through  the  bush,  and  I  know  a  game  worth 
two  df  that." 

"  Well,  I  guess  you're  going  to  have^HMMIi 
own  way,  boss." 

"I  do,  and  don't  you  make  any  mistake 
about  that !  "  snapped  Joe.  "  That  Conyers 
reckons  he's  given  me  the  slip." 

"And  he's  done  it,"  added  Slick,  with  a 
certain  evidence  of  pleasure  at  the  thought 
of  his  master  having  been  "  done "  by  a 
boy. 

But  Petrie  was  not  easily  disheartened. 

"  For  a  time  he's  got  the  best  of  me  ;  but 
it's  only  for  a  time.  You  can  bet  your  Hie 
on  that.  Slick.  I've  got  a  score  to  settle  \nxh 
him  for  burning  up  my  camp — ^and  it'll  be  a 
score  that'll  take  a  long  time  to  settle. 
'  Injun  ways '  is  my  motto^  for  dealing  with 
skunks,  and  it's  *  Injun  ways '  my  score  v/ill 
be  straightened  with  Dari  Conyers.  Now, 
vtbat  you've  got  to  do  is  just  to  stay  right 
here.  They're  ^-ound  to  make  for  the  cross- 
ing sooner  or  later  ;  and  if  you  let  them 
slip  through  your  fingers,  Slick,  I'll  not  rest 
till  I've  ripped  every  inch  oi  tUdn  from  your 
livisfr  carcase.   D'yer  hear  ?  " 
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"  I  hear,  boss,"  replied  the  hatf-breed 
sullenly.  "  They'M  not  pa«  me— tf  tttf 
come  this  road." 

"  And  they  mXk  come  I   I'll  make  them  I 

returned  Joe. 

"Make  them?"  ^     _  . 

»Of  courw.  EHdn't  I  say  that  I  knew  a 
game  worth  two  of  theirs  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  reckon,  boss."  «    ^  t 

f«  Well,  I'm  going  to  carry  it  out  See?  1 
know  a  short  trail  through  the  forest  ttiat  U 
get  me  and  my  mare  ahead  of  them  in  no 
time.  They'll  have  stuck  to  the  bush,  head- 
ing right  west,  for  they  won't  dare  to  take  a 
known  road.  Well,  when  I'm  ah^d  of  them 
I'll  fi'  the  bush,  Slick.  That's  what  I'll  do, 
fire  fche  buA  and  jam  them  between  two 
blafces— the  one  they  set  and  the  one  1 11 
set.  I  reckon  that'll  drive  them  back  to 
Black  Crossing  right  enough,  and  then  your 

work  begins."  .  ^  ,    u  iru  a 

"What  about  you?"  asked  the  half-breed 

at  the  disclosure  of  this  plot. 

"Don't  you  worry  about  me,  was  tne 
answer.  "  I  guess,  if  you  play  your  caxd» 
right  you  can  cover  one  coon  with  your 
rifle  while  you  make  him  tie  up  the  other 
Then  you  can  take  them  across  the  ford ;  I IJ 
follow  later.    It's  rank  easy." 

"  Easy  enough,"  replied  Slick,  who,  to  tell 
the  truth,  was  in  no  way  delighted  at  being 
left  alone  at  such  a  time.  Indians  and  hait- 
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braeds  are  nothing  if  not  saperstitioat,  alkd 
tUt  man  dreaded  what  ghouls  might  not 
come  to  him  out  of  the  darkness.  "  It's  easy 
enough,  but— but  they've  got  shooting-irons, 
haven't  they?" 

"So  have  you,"  retorted  Joe.  "And  one 
who's  watdiing  is  fit  for  two  innocents  any 
day.  Tie  your  broncho  out  of  sight  in  the 
bush  ;  then  hide  yourself,  and  wait.  * 

"  And  if  they  don't  come  ?  " 

«* »  »«-r  yoo  they  wUl  come,  you  white- 
live  .  -caste!  "  roared  Petrie  with  anger. 
"  Y  '  'i  think  they're  going  to  stay  and 
be  i       -a,  dn  you  ?  " 

"I  ain't  white-Uvered I "  retorted  Slick, 
being  goaded  to  lack  of  control  by  Joe's 
taont.   "  And  I  ain't  half-caste  more  than 

yon" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  demanded  the  Red 
Hand,  at  the  same  time  ed^;ing  his  horse 
nearer  to  that  of  his  companum.  "  Ain't  a 
half-caste,  ain't  you  ?  " 

Slick  felt  that  he  had  gone  a  little  too  far, 
and  he  answered  less  courageously : 

"  Well,  there's  Injun  blood  in  yon  same  as 
in  me." 

But  the  words  were  hardly  spoken  before 
the  thick  end  of  Joe's  raw-hide  whip  met  with 
a  dull  thud  upon  Slick's  head,  and  he  rolled 
from  his  saddlb  to  the  ground. 

"  Take  that,  you  half-caste !  Do  you  hear 
me,  half-castr  1 "  Petrie  roared  in  passion. 
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"  Come  on  ?  Speak !  Do  you  hear  me  ? 
Speak,  or  Til  get  off  my  broncho  and  lam 
you.   Do  you  hear  me  ?  " 

**  I — ^hear,"  came  a  feunt  murmiir  from  the 
ground. 

"  Then  get  up,  half-caste  !  "  ordered  Joe, 
repeating  the  hated  name  as  though  the  very 
sound  gave  him  pleasure,  since  it  gave  another 
pain.  *'  Get  up,  and  catdi  that  m^  <^  yours. 
And  think  twice  before  you  try  m<m]iey-w(Mrd8 
with  me.    Get  up !  " 

Dazed  with  the  blow  and  the  fall,  yet  not 
too  bewildered  to  understand  and  fear  Joe's 
threat.  Slick  staggered  to  his  feet  and  shuffled 
forward  to  catch  his  horse,  that  had  started  a 
little  to  the  side  as  its  master  umbled. 

"  I'm  up,  right  enough,  boss,"  he  muttered, 
thoroughly  cowed.  "Yes,  g^off  andr-«iid  Til 
do — as  you  said — here." 

"  That's  better,"  was  the  retort.  "  Mules 
that  kick  against  me  get  their  legs  broken. 
And  don't  you  forget  it.  Slick." 

Thim  the  rider  wheeled  his  broncho,  and 
started  off  on  his  evil  quest. 

With  excited  interest  Dan  and  Baptiste 
had  listened  to  the  foregoing  conversation, 
and  the  hand  of  the  former  had  darted  to  the 
butt  of  his  revolver  when  the  brutal  blow  had 
tumbled  the  lieutenant  in  the  dust.  But 
second  thoughts  are  best  on  such  occasions. 
Nothing  less  than  shooting  would  have  con- 
quered Petrie  in  bis  mood,  and  Dan  had  no 
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desire  to  soil  his  hands  with  human  blood. 
Only  the  direst  extremity  for  self-defence 
merits  such  a  measure,  and  while  there  re- 
mained the  possil»lity  of  ontwittiiig  the  enemy 
by  guile,  second  though  told  Cooyera 
such  must  be  his  actions. 

But,  as  Joe  rode  away,  they  could  hear 
Slick  cursing  the  man  in  terms  that  boded  no 
good  fcHT  his  master  should  the  positions  ever 
be  reversed  and  the  Red  Hand  £U1  into  the 
half-breed's  power. 

Then  th  ;y  waited  to  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken  next.  Baptiste  and  Slick 
were  no  great  friends.  One  thing  was  there- 
fore certain  in  the  former's  mind :  Slick  would 
have  no  compunctions  about  withholding  a 
bullet  such  as  had  restrained  Dan's  hand. 

*«We  must  cross  that  ford  before  Petrie 
fires  the  bush,"  Conyers  whispered. 

"  Slick  see  stra'g^  t  and  slux>t  quick,"  was 
Baptiste's  significant  reply. 

"  Is  there  no  possible  \  ay  ox  reading  that 
crossing  except  by  that  path?"  Dan  ques- 
tioned. It  began  to  seem  that  a  fight  would 
be  inevitable  after  all,  for  the  half-breed's 
answer  suggested  no  alternative.  . 

Meantime  SUck  had  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree 
in  the  shelter  of  tiie  pass.  Then  he  unslung 
a  repeating  rifle,  examined  it  carefully,  and 
afterwards  strolled  across  the  trail  to  the  very 
side  where  the  watchers  were  in  close 
proximity.  Through  the  darkness  they  could 
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just  obierve  him  stop,  taiB  hfo  Imd  this  way 

and  that  to  listen  for  any  distant  sounds,  and 
then  bend  down  to  hearken  to  the  ground.  In 
this  latter  position  he  crouched  for  some 
moments.  Thm  he  loie  np  again,  evidently 
laliafied  that  he  was  not  to  b«  tiooUed  with 
visitors  for  some  time. 

In  his  excitement  at  watching  Slick's 
actions,  Dan  moved  slightly.  To  the  ordlnuy 
«ur,  am^  a  movement  woul^  have  ueen 
almost  imperceptible,  but  to  the  haJf-breed— 
long  accustomed  to  mentally  discern  the 
cause  of  each  whisper  of  the  bush  and  differ- 
entiate between  the  breath  of  man  and  that 
of  beasts— to  such  as  he,  the  fahit  qpriii|^ 
of  a  twig  told  a  whole  story. 

He  started,  turned  '  ->  the  direction  of  the 
hiders,  and  gripped  his  rifle. 

**Whob&?  Speakl  I  thoot  yoa  qaiekr' 
he  called  out 

Baptiste  was  as  motionless  as  a  statue,  and 
Dan  strained  his  muscles  also  to  stiffness, 
though  his  heart  thumped  so  loudly  with 
excitement  that  he  thought  the  sound  would 
certainly  reach  Slick's  ears. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "    again  the  half-breed 

But  no  answer  being  given,  or  sound  being 
heard,  he  apparently  concluded  that  his  ears 
had  deceived  him ;  for  he  lowered  his  rifle 
and  sat  down  with  his  back  against  the  bare 
trunk  of  a  young  poplar,  not  half  a  dozen 
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yards  from  where  two  f  ?iir8  A  eyes  fixed  upon 
his  movements  with  stead*  gaze. 

For  tome  tkne  Slk^  lat  in  silence  and 
Boned  his  rifle,  while  Dan's  muscles  began  to 
ache  with  the  fixed  position  in  which  he  stood. 
But  a  native's  patience  is  not  loi^-enduring 
when  activity  is  absent,  and  sooii  Slkk  begaa 
to  fumble  about  in  the  search  for  tobacco. 

For  the  time  being  the  sentr>'  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  service  that  '"as  requirei 
of  him,  for  his  rifle  was  laid  on  u-e  groun  . 
aiid  he  was  careless  of  the  ooiM  be  mad«- 
quite  sufficient  to  warn  anyone  who  ap- 
proached in  the  dark  to  bewar*»,  and  -'ivance 
with  caution.  The  probabilii  5  that  p-i  had 
become  sceptic  J  of  the  need  ot  sentry-go,  and 
simply  settled  down  to  past  the  ttme  with  as 
Uttle  borecbm  as  the  dreumstancei  wotdd 

attow.  ,       , .  u- 

Dan  turned  his  head  to  whisper  sometnmg 
to  his  companion,  and  it  gave  him  quite  a 
start  to  ftdd  that  he  was  alone  1  He  looked 
around  in  wonder,  for  so  adept  had  been 
Baptiste's  movements  that  he  had  dis-  ppeared 
as  noiselessly  and  efiectively  as  if  he  had 
been  suddenly  dissolved  into  air.  But  there 
was  nothing  ethereal  about  the  half-breed. 
Taking  advantage  of  Slick's  relaxed  vigilance, 
he  had  simply  slipped  to  the  ground  and 
crept  forward  with  the  gliding  motion  that 
the  na^ve  has  so  successfully  copisd  firom 
^  lower  creatum ;  and,  i^MS  D»i 
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saw  him,  he  was  rismg  up  from  the  ground 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  unsuspecting  Slick 
witii  a  peculiar  movement  that  gave  the 
impression  of  a  human  growth  coming  straight 
out  from  the  earth. 

The  pipe  was  clogged,  and  Slick  gave  an 
exclamation  of  impatience  as  he  rapped  the 
bowl  against  the  stalk  of  his  rifle;  and 
Baptiste's  arms  were  seen  to  be  moving 
silently  as  he  unwound  the  thick  woollen 
girdle  that  half-breeds  use  in  place  of  belts. 

It  was  a  moment  of  tense  excitement  to 
Conyers.  He  was  only  able  to  surmise  half 
of  his  friend's  purpose,  and  he  was  forced  to 
maintain  a  motionless  attitude,  that  hardly 
permitted  of  breathing,  lest  a  gasp  of  breath 
should  startle  Slick'and  discover  his  enemies. 

The  bowl  was  cleaned  at  last  and  filled 
with  tobacco.  A  match  was  struck,  and,  as 
it  flared,  Baptiste's  arms  were  around  the 
tree,  holding  the  girdle  above  the  other  ha^ 
breed's  head. 

Puff",  puff",  puff".  The  tobacco  was  lighted. 
In  calm  content  Slick  leaned  back  against 
the  tree  to  enjoy  the  smoke  that  was  curling 
around  him. 

At  the  same  instant  Baptiste's  arms  des- 
cended. A  sharp  tug  brought  the  woollen 
girdle  over  Slick's  mouth  and  rapped  his  head 
with  stunning  violence  against  the  tree.  Next 
moment  he  was  winding  to  bca^  to  fix  to 
head  to  to  poplar  trunk. 
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"Dan!   Quk&l  Brii« briat ftwn to^el" 
Baptiste  cried  out. 

Fully  alive  to  the  proceedings  now,  the  boy 
ran  for  the  broncho,  slipped  the  lasso  from 
the  thongs  that  held  it,  and  returned  to 
Baptiste'8  side. 

It  was  but  the  matter  of  a  few  moments 
more  before  the  unfortunate  Slick  was  bound 
in  a  helpless  position  to  the  iidiospitabic 
poplar,  though  the  knots  were  barely  secured 
before  he  recovered  from  his  stupor  and  tried 
to  move.    But  beyond  twisting  his  nether 
limbs,  no  action  was  possible ;  for  the  raw- 
hide lariat  was  strong,  and  it  Iwid  been 
fastened  by  an  experiMiced  hand.   Even  his 
tongue  was  a  useless  member,  as  the  wool 
was  thick  and  made  an  efifective  gag. 
Baptiste  chuckled  loudly. 
"Ah,  Slick!   Yon  would  ^oot  Baptwte, 
would  you?   That  easy,  very  easy— when 
Baptiste  sleep.    But  Baptiste  awake— wide 
awake.    He  leave  you  here  to  wait  for  the 
fire  and  Red  Handl  "  , 

While  he  was  speaking,  Baptiste  bent  down 
and  removed  SUck's  belt,  that  held  his  hunt- 
ing knife,  also  the  cartridge-belt.  These  he 
handed  to  Conyers,  as  he  was  himself  already 
provided  with  the  former  as  weU  as  a  revolver, 
and  roeaii  that  Dan  should  be  don^  armed 
with  rifle  and  revolver  too.  .  ^  .  . 

"  You  take  rifle,  Dan,"  he  said.   "  Friend 
Slick  have  no  need  now." 
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Next  he  hurried  across  the  trail  to  the  tied 
broncho,  and  was  delighted  to  find  a  small 
supply  of  flour,  as  well  as  the  inevitable  toma- 
hawk. These  he  took  possession  of,  freed  the 
horse,  and  returned  to  Conyers. 

"  Come  I "   he   said  with   sly  hamoor. 

Friend  Slick  want  to  sleep.  He  tired  with 
long  watching." 

"Shall  we  leave  him  like  that?"  questioned 
Dan  hesitatingly.   "  Suppose  the  fire  comes  ?  " 

"He  will  be  warm,  very  warm,"  replied 
Baptiste  with  a  laugh.  "And  when  Red 
Hand  come,  he  be  very  happy  to  see  Slick 
wait  for  him.  So  come.  I  smell  smoke  in 
distance.  Red  Hand  drive  Baptiste  and  Dan 
to  Blade  Crosdng,  and  Slick  trap  Baptiste 
and  Dan ! "  And  again  the  half-breed  kaghed 
at  his  own  wit. 

But  Conyers  did  not  join  in  the  joke. 

"See  here,  Baptiste,"  he  said  sternly. 
"  We've  got  the  best  of  Slick,  but  it  isn't  a 
scout's  way  to  leave  even  an  enemy  in  dang^. 
We  must  free  him." 

"  Free  him  ! "  cried  the  half-breed,  in  utter 
amazement,  to  which  the  boy  rejoined: 

"Yes,  free  him.  He  can't  do  any  harm 
now,  for  he  is  unarmed,  and  it  isn't  the  first 
time  that  I've  had  a  rifle  in  my  hands,  by 
a  long  way." 

"  But  it  we  take  away  lariat  " 

"  We  save  his  life,"  completed  Dan  firmly. 
"  Leave  him  liloe  that,  and  he'll  have  to  face 
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the  fire,  or  Joe  Petrie,  fai  M^cstiiets.  He 

must  have  a  chance." 

"Slick  would  have  given  us  no  chance/V 
urged  the  half-breed  sullenly. 

"  That  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  give 
him  one,"  returned  Dan. 

Baptiste  gave  an  exclamation  of  contempt 
for  this  theory,  that  was  so  unsportsmanlike 
according  to  his  half-savage  ideas  of  sport. 

**  Slick  safe  with  lariat  round  arras ;  he  not 
safe  free,"  he  protested. 

But  Dan  wheeled  upon  him  angrily. 

"  Look  here,  Baptiste  1  You  said  some- 
thing a  while  ago  about  being  my  friend.  If 
you  are  my  friend,  you  ought  to  understand 
that  your  friend  knows  what  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  But  in  any  case,  friend  or  foe,  I 
am  not  going  to  help  you  to  commit  murder 
now  or  at  any  other  time.  Understand  that. 
Now,  are  you  going  to  free  that  man  and 
afterwards  continue  as  my  friend,  or  are  you 
going  to  force  me  to  do  it  and  leave  you  to  go 
back  to  Red  Hand  as  my  enemy  ?  You  can 
make  your  choice." 

**  Baptiste  never  go  back  to  Red  Hand," 
muttered  the  half-breed. 

"  Then  do  as  I  wish  !  We  are  wasting  time 
here,  and  ought  to  be  well  on  our  way,"  re- 
turned Dan  sharply. 

Still  grumbling  to  himself,  Baptiste  crossed 
the  trail  to  perform  the  order.  He  took  his 
knife  to  save  time,  and  with  a  few  slashes 
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tindid  what  he  had  taken  such  pains  to  canv 
out  thoroughly.  The  gag  was  not  removed^ 
by  Dan's  instructions.  That  was  an  opera- 
tion that  Slick  could  easily  do  for  himself, 
while  the  time  occupied  would  delay  any  plans 
that  he  might  have  for  communicating  the 
alarm  to  Red  Hand.  Then  Baptiste  and  the 
English  boy  hurried  down  to  the  crossing. 

Looking  towards  the  west,  the  forest  could 
now  be  seen  thoroughly  alight  in  the  distance. 

"Joe  Petrie  has  k^t  his  word,"  Dan  re- 
marked, as  he  drew  hit  companion's  attentk>n 
to  the  light. 

"  Joe  Petrie  always  keeps  his  word — when 
it  is  bad,"  the  half-breed  answered. 

They  had  entered  t.>e  water  by  this  time 
and  were  ^i^^tng  Isiee-deep  tfuroagh  the 
current. 

"  What  puzzles  me  is  how  he  is  to  get  back 
to  the  crossing  again,"  the  boy  rontinoed. 
"  It's  l&e  catting  the  laridge  that  you  are 
sitting  upon.  He  has  put  a  fire  between  him- 
self and  Slick.  Of  course  Slick  would  be  safe 
enough,  for  he  could  easily  cross  the  river  if 
the  fire  came  too  near.  But  it  passes  me  to 
understand  how  Joe  is  to  get  here  himself." 

"Joe  Petrie  go  where  he  pleases,"  said 
Baptiste,  with  the  lingering  awe  for  the  man 
who  was  known  to  get  his  way  in  every 
matter,  so  modi  so  that  he  had  been  almost 
credited  with  having  the  special  favour  of 
some  supernatural  beings  of  evil. 
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It  did  not  take  long  to  cross  the  i  ushing 
Watera,  for,  aJthongh  the  river  ran  swiftly, 
the  ground  was  firm,  and  it  only  required 
ordinary  care  to  maintain  a  balance. 

On  reaching  the  other  side,  Baptiste  was 
about  to  step  to  firm  land,  when  Dan  stopped 

said  that  I  would  show  you  a  little 
scouting  trick,  Baptiste,"  he  said.  "  If  you 
don't  know  it  (though  I  suppose  you  do),  it 
is  sometiiing  worth  knowing.  See,  take  off 
your  moccasins  and  put  them  on  your  hands. 
rU  do  the  sam'i  with  my  boots.  You've  got 
bare  feet.  Good.  Now,  if  we  walk  on  hands 
and  feet,  well  lca^/«  four  sets  of  trad»  behind 
us  to  puzzle  any  who  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  follow.  My  stockings  will  look  like  moc- 
casins, so  there  will  be  two  pairs  of  moccasins, 
one  of  boots,  and  one  bare.  That  onj^t  to 
set  any  person  thinking  when  he  comes  across 

them."  ^  , 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Dan  bent 
down  on  all  fours  and  began  to  crawl  up  the 
bar of  the  river,  closely  followed  by  Baptiste, 
who  had  adopted  the  same  attitude. 

"  We'll  go  like  this  until  we  get  a  little  v  ?y 
into  the  bush,"  Conyers  said,  as  they  passed 
the  mud-flats  and  reached  the  grass.  "  Alter 
Aat,  I  guess  we  can  risk  it  in  the  ordinary 
way." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt ! "  answered  a  deep 
voice  in  fror  of  them. 
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Dan  started  up,  and  Baptiste  gave  a  yell 
of  fear,  for  he  had  recognised  the  voice  at  Ac 
fiist  lyUable. 

"The  Red  Hand  I"  the  half-breed  cned 

out.  ,  , 

"  That's  about  the  size  of  it,"  returned  the 
cowboy,  who  was  sitting  on  stump  of  a 
tree  smoking — the  calm  observer  of  Dan's 
now  futile  tactics,  with  his  right  arm  passed 
through  the  reins  of  his  mare,  Fire-fly. 
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To  say  that  both  Conyers  and  Baptistc 
were  astounded  at  being  suddenly  brought 
face  to  face  with  Joe  Petrie,  who  at  that 
moment  they  supposed  was  miles  away,  is  to 
express  their  surprise  in  the  veiy  mildest  way. 
Indeed,  it  was  almost  like  dealing  with  a 
wizard  who  had  the  mysterious  power  of 
transporting  himself  for  leag'Tis  by  some 
supernatural  agency;  and  even  though  Dan, 
at  least,  had  no  tuch  superstitioiis  belief^  for 
the  moment  he  could  hardlv  believe  that  he 
was  not  a  martyr  to  aom^i  «nccMaapreheii8ibU» 
illusion. 

But  it  was  Petrie  right  enough.  It  was 
Petrie  in  flesh  and  blood.  The  faint  dawn 
of  mi»niiig  revealed  the  fact  with  indispataUe 

plainness. 

As  soon  as  the  boy  had  collected  his 
scattered  thoughts,  his  fingers  immediately 
wandered  to  the  trigger  of  the  rifie  that  the 
force  of  circumstances  had  obUged  him  to 
commandeer  from  Slick. 

The  Red  Hand  did  not  move  from  his  post. 
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His  heavy  lips  fetched  in  what  was  meant 
to  be  a  smile. 

"  Well,  youngster  ?  I  giicM  we*ve  got  to 
cry  *  quits,*"  he  said.  "I  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  to  try  bush  ways  with 
coons  of  your  breed." 

*'Bush  wavs?  What  do  you  mean  by 
*bu8h  ways*?"  asked  Dan,  though  he  did 
not  lower  bis  rifle  from  its  readiness  to  meet 
any  craft  on  the  part  of  the  first  speaker. 

"  •  Bush  ways '  has  been  my  ways — force," 
was  the  explanation.  "  You're  youngish  yet, 
but  when  you're  a  bit  more  of  a  buck  you'll 
find  that  the  usual  way  to  get  a  thing  done  is 
by  force.  Asking's  no  derned  good — no,  nor 
hmting  neither.  It's  '  do  this  '  and  *  do  that  ' 
out  West  when  a  boss  speaks.  And  that's 
always  heea  my  way  " 

"  Together  with—  *  Indian  ways '  ?  " 

Joe's  face  reddened  a  little  at  this  direct 
thrust,  but  he  swallowed  his  anger  and  con- 
tinued apoloi^tically : 

"  Well,  Tm  not  saying  but  that  thesi  ways 
has  not  been  needed  with  some  of  the  stubborn 
cattle  that's  been  in  my  corral.  But  there's 
a  difference  in  cattle.  There's  them  that 
needs  the  goad  to  drive  them  to  stable ; 
there's  others  that  know  a  good  stall  when 
they  see  it.  My  luck's  been  most  with  them 
that  won't  see  it." 

"Meaning  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  do?" 

**  Just  so,  boss—just  so,"  returned  P^rie 
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smoothly.  "  I  reckon  I  made  a  mighty  mistake 
in  thinkmg  yoa  was  one  ol  die  other  breed.'* 

"  Thanks,"  said  Conyers  quietly,  in  a  sar- 
castic tone  that  Joe  did  not  miss. 

**  Most  all  of  us  make  mistakes  at  times," 
he  said,  and  Dan  replied  sharply : 

"Yours  was  no  mistake  in  the  way  you 
mean,  Joe.  It  was  failure — rank  failure. 
That  was  what  it  was.  You  thought  that 
bully  or  brag  would  help  you  to  do  a  crime, 
and,  ac«>rding  to  your  low  way  of  thinking, 
you  would  be  able  to  carry  out  your  intention. 
But  you  failed  because  you  left  proper  caution 
out  of  your  plans,  and  kept  Slick  in  them. 
You  were  bested  in  the  fight,  as  rotten  ways 
always  are  bested  in  the  long  run." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  the  Red  Har  replied, 
with  an  effort  at  humility.  "And  now— 
now  

He  paused,  and  stammered,  for  the  oi 
the  humble  was  not  easy  to  him. 

"  Yes  ?    Now  ?  "  repeated  Dan. 

"  Well,  now  I  reckon  we'd  best  come  to 
terms,"  the  man  blurted  out,  just  as  if  he  had 
at  last  succeed^  in  having  a  heavy  weight 
from  his  chest. 

Conyers  smiled  suspiciously,  but  did  not 
say  anything.  He  preferred  to  play  the  wait- 
ing game,  swd  left  Petrie  to  continue  his  pro- 
pels without  interruptions. 

"  Come  to  terms,"  Joe  repeated.  "  Yes, 
that's  just  about  the  rise  of  it   We  can't  do 
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anything  by  fighting.  \  Neitte  ofjucAn. 
And  8o  we'd  just  best  «ve  in  <me  to  f  otiiw. 
You  see.  you're  a  UWy  young  fellow  that's 
got  tofi^t  hk  w^ia      WmL  Am't  that 

so  ?'* 

"  1  have  decided  nothing  about  the  future 
yet  It  is  the  present  ttiat  occupies  my 
mind,"  answwed  Dan  guardedly. 

Quite  so— quite  so.  But  it's  the  present 
thatUl  make  the  future— if  you  foUow  my 
leading,"  was  Joe's  reasoning. 

At  Oiis  moment  Baptiste  came  close  to 
Dm'!  ahle  a^  whispered  a  warning  not  to 
trust  the  cowboy,  no  matter  what^he  might 
propose.  The  boy  thanked  the  hali-breed. 
although  the  warning  was  quite  unnewMary, 
for  it  would  have  taken  more  than  Petne  s 
KuUe  to  deceive  him.  His  craftiness  was  as 
Clumsy  as  his  bravado  had  been.  But  he 
deemed  it  as  well  to  let  Joe  have  his  way.  It 
might  result  in  a  better  footing  of  mutual 
unlerstanding  as  to  future  ^f'^'^f-J^.^. 
agreed  to  listen  to  any  proposition  that  might 
S  made,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  to 

accept  or  reject.  w«  o »» 

"You  9A  what  my  'leadmg'  paay  be? 
Joe  resumed.   "  Well,  it  is  just  this,  m  plain 
words  :  You  stick  to  me  and  I'U  stick  to 
you." 

"In  whatever  purpose,  Joe? 
"  So  as  you  can  reach  the  end  of  the  same 
trail  at  I'm  making  for." 
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« 1  afraid  I  doii*l  imdentaiid  yon,**  Dan 
•aid,  tioiigh  in  troth  ha  had  a  very  fair  idea 
of  what  the  suggestion  implied.  But  he 
desired  plainer  words  so  that  he  might  give 
a  plainer  answer. 

**  Why  don't  yon  go  straight  to  the  point 
instead  of  tackling  it  In  this  ronndabont  way? 
It's  much  simpler." 

Joe  rose  up  brislcly,  as  though  he  were  im- 
patient with  the  bonds  of  arbitration. 

*«  Wd],  it*t  jt»t  this,  and  it*i  yoor  last 
ch,\nce,"  he  exclaimed,  relapsing  somewhat 
into  the  old  bullying  tones.  "  You'll  need 
dollars  to  help  you  along,  and  I'll  need  them 
t  x>.  Shv  V  roe  where  3roiir  M  man  pat  his 
tieasare,  and  I  give  you  my  word  that  we'll 
go  share  and  share  alike  with  the  gold. 
That's  fair  enough,  I  reckon.  There's  not 
many  another  hereabouts  that  would  deal  so 
sqnarely.  Yon  point  out  the  spot,  and  there'll 
be  no  quarrelling  over  the  dividing.  Honest 
Injun,  there  won't.  Now,  what  have  you  got 
to  say  ?  " 

"  Very  little,"  replied  Com^r^  quietly. 
"  Very  little,  except  to  say  tha.  /e  no  in- 
tention of  making  myself  a  th.  '  or  helping 
you  to  be  one.  I  told  you  that  last  time  you 
made  the  proposition." 

"  A  thief  ?  "  echoed  Joe,  with  feigned  sur- 
{Mrise  and  perhaps  a  hint  of  being  hurt  by  the 
suggestion.  "  A  thief  ?  Why,  Dan  Conyers,  do 
you  think  that's  what  I  would  propose  to  you  ?" 
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"It  sounded  very  like  it,"  ^^t 
answer,  to  which  Petrie  raised  his  hands  to 
wave  away  the  very  ida*.  . 

••Why,  sonny,  that  idea  never  came  into 
mv  head !  I  may  have  done  a  few  crooked 
things  in  my  life,  and  I'll  not  wy  different. 
But  I  ain't  done  that— not  made  boys  into 
thieves.  What  I  meant  was  that  theies  all 
that  money  hidden  by  your  old  man.  You  re 
his  son,  and  of  course  what  he  left  is  yours  by 
right ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  squaring  up  things 
between  you  and  me,  you'd  give  me  a  share. 
Thai's  aU.  There's  notfaiog  about  thieving. 
Yon  can't  steal  from  yoor  dead  father,  1 

"  That  is  where  we  do  not  think  aMke," 
responded  Dan  to  Ais  Woff  of  reasoning. 

♦•  It  is  very  easy  to  steal  from  the  dead  as 
from  the  living.  So  drop  that  idea  out  of 
your  head.  Besides,  even  though  I  did  agree 
to  what  you  say,  it  would  be  impMSiblc  to 
carry  it  out,  shicc  1  don't  know  TOie  it  is 
hidden  any  more  than  you  do." 

"  But  you've  got  the  paper,"  urged  Joe. 

"I  toid  you  two  nights  ago  that  I  had 

not."  ,         u        •  " 

**  Leastways,  yon  know  where  it  is. 
"  Again  I  tell  you  that  I  do  not.    It  is  safe 
from  you;  that  I  can  tell  you.    But  where 
it  may  be  at  this  present  moment  I  have  not 

the  faintest  idea."        ^      ,  .       j  .  i 

••  Yon  mean  that  yoa  have  tost  the  dsroea 
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thing?  "demand  Joe,  wMi «  sli|^  liiow 

anger. 

"  No,  it  is  not  lost.   It  is  hidden." 

"  But — but  if  it's  hidden  you  wouldn't  be 
such  a  sick  coon  as  to  forget  where  you  out 
it?**  Red  Hand  pertitted,  and  Dan  refiUed 
at  quietly  as  ever :  . 

"  I  know  perfectly  well  where  I  put  it ;  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  still  in  the  same  place ;  but 
do  ftot  know  when  His  ai^mmt,** 

Joe*t  cavem  month  diopiied  opm  ^ita 
amazement. 

"  Well,  of  all  the  contrariest  youncsters  I 
ever  met  with,  you  take  the  cake,  Dan  Con- 
yers!  Here  yon  «ay  you  know  where  you 
put  Uie  paper,  it  is  still  where  you  put  it,  and 
yet  you  don't  know  where  it  is  now?  Has 
some  -some  other  coon  got  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  in  no  person's  possession,'*  answered 

Dancaloily. 

He  was  greatly  enjoying  the  evidence  of 
exasperating  confusion  in  Petrie's  mind,  but 
he  considered  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage 
to  bewilder  the  man  and  thus  render  the 
hiding-place  doubly  secure.  "You  may  take 
it  from  me,  Joe,  tfai^  I  g^ve  the  pqper  to  m 
person." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it  1 "  was  the 
hasty  interruption,  as  Petrie's  self-control 
began  to  show  signs  of  weakening,  and  he 
stamped  his  right  heel  with  impatience  as  he 
turned  to  adjust  Fire-fly's  bridle.    "  It's 
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plain  enough  to  a  blind-eyed  coyote  that  you 
wouldn't  have  made  away  with  that  paper  if 
you  didn't  know  what  was  inside  it  And,  if 
you  gave  it  to  no  person,  it's  plain  shooting 
that  you  mangled  it  somehow." 

Dan  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  indifference 
as  to  Petrie's  opinion. 

"You're  quite  free  to  think  exactly  what 
yon  please,"  he  said.  "  All  the  same,  I  tell 
you  for  the  last  time  that  you  are  wrong. 
That  letter  and  cipher  that  you're  naggmg 
about  were  given  to  me  by  my  father  when 
he  was  dying.  He  told  me  to  deliver  them  at 
Beaver  Creek— unopened.  You  are  the  only 
person  living  that  knows  what  my  father 
wrote,  for  even  when  they  came  into  my 
hands  on  the  night  you  killed  poor  White 
Fang,  I  still  kept  my  promise  and  did  not 
read  a  word.  It  would  have  been  little  use 
to  me  if  I  had,  for  I  have  no  key  to  that 
cipher,  or  any  other  cipher,  for  the  matter  of 

that."  •»    »»  tj 

"  And  you  won't  go  in  with  me  ?    Hola  np, 

you  son  of  a  skunk  !  " 

The  last  words  were  addressed  by  Joe  to 
the  mare,  that  had  made  an  ugly  snap  at  one 
of  the  hands  that  had  been  tightening  the 
c.  i-strap,  only  to  receive  a  blow  npcm  the 
muzzle  from  a  clenched  fist. 

"  Chuck  that,  Petrie !  "  exclaimed  Conyers 
angrily  at  seeing  the  blow.  "  Can't  you  see 
that  your  treatment  of  the  maie  is  munng 
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her  hate  you  ?  Take  my  word  for  it,  die'il 
have  her  rev^e  upon  yoo  one  of  these 
days." 

At  this  pro^ecy,  Joe  laughed  loudly  with 
derision. 

"  She  ?  Revenge  herself  i^>on  me  ?  Gee- 
whiz,   sonny!    What    do  yon  take  me 

for?" 

"  That's  an  opinion  that  I'd  better  keep  to 
myself,  though  I  think  you  can  guess  it  pretty 
correctly  by  this  time,"  retorted  Dan.  "  All 
the  same,  I'd  advise  you  to  take  warning,  and 
try  a  little  kindness  with  the  mare.  It'll  pay 
you." 

Petrie  bowed  to  the  boy  with  mock  respect. 

"  Many  thanks,**  he  sneered.  "  It's  late  in 
the  day  to  begin  learning  horse-ways,  but  I'm 
always  willing  to  be  taught."  Then  he  stepped 
into  the  saddle.  "  And  so  there's  no  chance 
of  us  working  in  double  harness,  eh?"  he 
asked. 

"  Not  the  slightest,"  was  the  reply.  "  Bap- 
tiste  and  I  will  go  on  our  way." 

"  Eh  !  Baptiste's  in  it  now,  is  he  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  man,  with  a  grin  at  the  half- 
breed  that  caused  Baptiste  to  turn  away  his 
head.  He  knew  that  grin.  It  was  often  more 
dangerous  than  a  scowl.  "  Baptiste's  in  it  ? 
Well,  since  you  have  given  me  kind  advice,  I 
reckon  I  can  give  you  some  that's  as  good. 
Don't  you  put  too  much  hope  in  Baptiste. 
He'll  inm  and  bite  you  like  you  say  of  my 
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mare.  Besides— I've  only  got  to  call  him 
when  I  want  him,  and  '* 

"  Baptiste  never  go  back  to  your  tent  I "  the 
half-breed  broke  out  hotly,  n^ereapon  Petri© 
laughed  ironically. 

"  Pshaw !  So  you  think  now.  Wait  till  I 
want  you.   You'll  come  then  like  a  lamb." 

"Neverl  Never  I" 

«  Wait,  my  rabbit,"  returned  Joe.  "  As 
long  as  there's  iron  and  fire  in  the  world, 
there's  always  servants  for  the  Red  Hand. 
Ha,  ha !  you  can't  get  away  from  me,  Baptiste, 
so  don't  reckon  that  you  can!  You  can't 
look  me  in  the  face  neither,  and  not  do  as  I 
tell  you.    Can  you,  now  ?  " 

The  poor  half-breed  had  been  too  much  m 
fear  of  Joe,  and  had  too  much  wperstition 
in  his  nature  to  resist  the  man's  horrible 
influence. 

"  See,  Baptiste !  "  he  commanded  with  a 
laugh.  "  Look  at  me,  and  let  me  see  you 
-refuse!  Come  here,  Baptiste !  Do  you  hear, 
you  lazy  skunk  ?  Come  !  " 

As  he  spoke,  Petrie  had  gradually  allowed 
his  voice  to  drift  into  the  old  brutal  tones  of 
the  slave-driver,  and  he  grinned  to  himself  as  he 
saw  the  poor  half-breed  trembling  before  his 
words,  wavering  and  gradually  yielding  to  the 
sway  of  the  old  tyrant.    Baptiste  took  a  step 

forward.  .      .     j  i » 

"  Come  here,  you  low-down  half-breed  I 

was  the  brutal  enter. 
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A«»aiB  the  poor  fellow  moved  forward  with 
wavering  steps,  until  Dan  suddenly  bioke  tte 
spell  by  clapping  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 

"  Baptiste  !   he   cried  sharply.    "  Move 
another  step  and  I'll  shoot  in  your  tracks  I " 

It  was  a  risk,  for  of  course  Dan  would  never 
have  considered  the  threat;  but  it  was 
successful.  Baptiste  turned  his  face  to 
Conyers  with  a  helpless,  pleading  look. 

«  Come  back  to  me,  Baptiste  1 "  the  boy 
commanded.    "  I  give  you  twenty  seconds !  ^ 

"  You'd  best  go,"  laughed  Petrie.  "  /  don  t 
want  your  carcase — yet.  Ta-ta,  Dan  Cov»yers  ! 
I  ain't  done  with  you  by  a  long  chalk,  so  don  t 
think  it.  Joe  Petrie  always  comes  out  top. 
You'll  step  into  the  teeth  of  the  trap  before 
you're  a  much  older  chicken,  and  don't  you 
forget  itl  I  let  you  go  your  own  way  to- 
day. But  you'll  go  mine  when  I'm  ready  fc* 
you." 

"  Take  care  you  don't  step  mto  atrap  your- 
self," called  Dan,  as  the  rider  and  broncho 
disappeared  into  the  bush. 

The  boy  stood  silent  for  a  few  moments  as 
watched  Joe's  departure.  Then  he  slung 
his  rifle  on  his  back  and  put  on  his  top-boots, 
which  he  had  dropped  on  first  seeing  the  enemy. 
Next  he  turned,  and  walked  sharply  in  a 
westerly  direction  without  a  word  to  Baptiste. 

M  Boss ! " 

The  word  came  from  the  half-breed's  throat 
in  a  tone  of  surprise,  as  he  looked  after  Dan's 
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quickly  departing  figure.  But  the  boy  did 
not  turn  his  h«id,  neither  did  he  shcken 
psLce. 

"Say,  boss!" 

This  time  there  was  someth  g  of  bewilder- 
ment as  well  as  unspoken  questioning  wonder 
in  the  sound.'  But  still  Dan  walked  on. 

Then  a  {Mteous  cry  rau%  oat  is  ^  sooming 
air. 

"  You  ain't  leaving  me,  boss,  are  you  ?  " 

This  time  Dan  stopped  and  turned  with  a 
firm  look  upon  his  face.  It  hurt  him  to  be 
hard  at  any  time,  but  he  knew  that  it  was 
necessary  to  assume  a  certain  cruelty  if  he 
were  to  bring  Baptiste  to  his  senses. 

And  poor  Baptiste !  He  was  kneeling  on 
the  ground,  a  very  picture  of  despair,  with  his 
arm  stretched  before  him  and  his  face 
evidencing  all  the  signs  of  mortal  pain. 

"You  ain't  leaving  me — here — alone?" 
the  half'breed  repeated,  ai^  Dan  replied 
firmly: 

"  I  guess  that's  what  I'm  doing,  Baptiste." 
"  But  why,  boss  ?  " 

"  You  prefer  Red  Hand  to  me.  You  can 
follow  him." 

Conyers  turned  away  again,  but  before  he 
had  gone  six  paces  Baptiste  had  gone  forward, 
and  knelt  upon  the  ground,  clutching  the 
boy's  feet  passionately. 

"Oh,  Dan,  don't  go !  DoQ*t  go!  Bap- 
tiste can't  make  life  alone ! " 
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**  Go  to  Pctrfe.  Yon  chose  him  when  he 
called  yon.    Go  to  himl"  was  the  etera 

No,  no,  no ! "  cried  the  half-breed.  "  The 
Red  Hand  cruel.   He  kiU  BaptUte.  He 

torture!"  ,  ^   

"  Yet  yon  were  ready  enough  to  ansm-  nw 

call  " 

"  Because  none  can  face  his  evil  spirit  I  " 
waUed  Baptiste.  "He  loofc-4odi— and  all 
must  obcw.   He  evil  spirit,  <»— him  be  cross 

the  river?"  o       .  » 

"Bah!  Fool  that  you  are,  Baptiste,  re- 
torted Dan.  "  Did  you  not  see  that  he  was 
dripping  wet?  His  horse,  saddle— everything 
wet  as  well.  He  swam  the  river  on  Fire-fly's 
back.   That's  what  he  did.    Evil   spirit ! 

Bah!"  ,  « 

"  But  Dan— good  Dan— he  not  l«kvc  Bap- 
tiste alone  in  forest!  Red  Hand  come  bade 
and  kill  him!" 

"So  that's  all  your  friendship  amounts  tor 
quoth  Dan.    "  You'd  stick  to  me  for  fear 
of  Joe?   No,  thanks.   You  can  go  back 
to  Jo'     r  I  to*t  want  £ri*^Wiip  <rf  mu 
sort." 

The  boy  shook  himself  loose  from  the 
restraining  fingers,  and  moved  a  step  or  two 
aside. 

"No,  no!"  Baptiste  wailed  piteously.  "It 
not  that!  Baptiste  love  his  friend,  and  die  for 
him.   But  Baptiste  was  weak ;  he  not  weak 
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again.  He  be  brave  against  Red  Hand. 
Don't  leave  bim  I  *' 

Dan  paused,  and  looked  in  silence  into  the 
fisice  of  the  distraught  man. 

"Very  well,"  he  presently  said  in  quite 
serious  tones, "  I'll  try  y<Mi  once  more,  Baptiste. 
Bat  yon  must  be  £utiifiiL  I  make  no  ^remts. 
If  you  wish  to  leave  me  at  any  time  you  may 
go,  and— and  if  you  waver  again — I'll  make 
you  go  I " 

**  Baptiste  be  always  faithful  to  white 
brother ! "  interrupted  the  half-breed. 

"  Then  see  that  you  are,"  responded  Conyers. 

"I  will!  I  wUlI"  repeated  Baptiste  with 
all  his  strength. 

«*  Then  come,"  said  Dan.  "  We  must  hurry 
towards  Last  Mountain,  for  there  only  can  we 
hope  to  find  poor  White  Fang's  dog.  With- 
out Tracker,  my  father's  wishes  can  never  be 
carried  out." 

"But  we  no'  go  straight  trail.  We  go 
Death's  Creek." 

"  That  will  take  much  longer,  will  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  half-breed.  "  But  Red 
Hand  have  friends.  He  watch  Last  Moun- 
tain trail.  If  we  go  Death's  Creek,  he  think 
we  find  police.  Then  he  wry  'fraid,  and  we 
blind  his  eyes." 

Dan  paused  for  a  few  minutes  to  consider 

this  more. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  ultimately.  "  I  daresay 
yos  are  right   But  we  can  do  without  police 
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on  this  trip,  though  I  giiess  it  wotft  do  any 
harm  to  let  Petrie  imagine  otherwue.  Yon 
lead  the  way,  Baptiste.    I'll  follow. 

"  And  Dan— he  no'  look  angry  on  Baptoste 
again  ?   Baptiste  wiU  be  brave  and  faiAfoJ. 

"That's  aU  righV  said  Conyert.  "So 
long  as  you  do  your  best,  there's  no  need  ior 
worry.    I'll  stick  to  you— "      . ,  ^    ,  „ 

"  And  Baptiste  die  gladly  for  his  friend, 
rejoined  the  hall^breed  fervently. 
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A  GRIZZLY  BEAR 

It  was  a  very  diflferent  little  procession  that 
started  from  the  cataract  of  the  Wolf  's  Jaws 
as  compared  with  that  which  had  left  the 
peaceful  Moose  Valley  twenty-fonr  hours  before, 
with  Ab  Carse  and  his  buxom  wife  waving  to 
the  boys  and  v/ishing  them  a  pleasant  outing. 
Then  they  were  well  horsed,  well  clothed,  and 
well  provisioiied.  Now  they  were  reduced  to 
trudgmg  afoot,  to  clothes  that  were  smoked 
and  water-soiled  as  well  as  much  torn,  to  the 
fragments  of  their  fourth  prairie  chicken  spared 
from  breakfiut. 

Yet  they  were  still  cheerful.  It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  be  cheerful ;  for,  in  spite  of  the 
seriousness  of  their  quest  and  the  trials  they 
had  undergone,  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  in 
their  breasts  and  the  charm  of  the  backwoods 
was  all  around  them.  I  defy  any  healthy  mind 
and  body  to  have  been  miserable  amid  such 
surroundings  as  those  of  Whispering  Woods. 
Wild  life  abounded  on  all  sides,  and  the 
pungent  aroma  of  the  pines  was  a  tonic  to 
brace  the  nerves  and  in^>ire  contentment 
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Greenery— thick,  tangled  vegetati«i-^aa 
around.  Mift^li  of  the  pathway  had  to  be 
carved  oat  with  force  of  muscle,  leaving  little 
time  for  repining  thoughts,  and  the  glonous 
coTours  of  wUd-flowers  delighted  the^evM. 
Great  faces  of  morning  glory  would  bob 
cheekily  against  the  travellers'  foreheads,  and 
the  honeysuckle  would  dangle  before  their 
nostrils  to  boast  their  perfume. 

What  more  could  man  want? 
Nature  all  arotind  him,  a  good  gun  ^aim  on 
his  back,  and  happiness  is  his. 

By  the  natural  right  of  greatest  experience, 
the  leading  place  l^^d  been  instinctive^ 
yielded  to  the  Sioux  chief.  Hansard  and 
Beverley  followed  in  «ncle  file,  chatting 
checrfuUy  of  the  many  interests  that  they  saw 
as  they  passed  through  the  bush,  and  l^ymg 
but  one  thought  before  them :  to  reach  Black 
Crossing  and  Dan  Conycrs. 

Very  soon  they  left  the  smoking  remains  of 
the  south  side  of  the  river  well  behind  them. 
They  did  not  follow  the  course  of  the  water, 
for  it  travelled  a  sinuous  course,  and  took 
many  mUes  to  cover  two  as  the  crow  flies. 
Great  Bear  led  them  due  north  for  a  consider- 
able distance  to  avoid  these  bends,  and  it  was 
not  until  a  mid-day  meal  had  yielded  to  the 
gun  (and  hungry  jaws)  that  he  began  to  steer 
slightly  to  the  west  ,    .  , 

During  the  afternoon  march,  the  boys  no- 
ticed that  the  Indian  became  more  silenl  Jian 
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had  been  the  case  during  the  earlier  half  of 
tiie  day,  and  hii  manner  inggeated  a  certain 
alertness,  as  though  he  were  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  any  surprise.  Now  and  then 
he  would  stop  to  pick  up  a  leaf  or  examine  a 
piece  of  bare  ground  or  a  twig.  At  STOh 
^mes  be  would  give  a  di^t  grunt,  that  mi^ht 
mean  anything  from  surprise  to  satisfaction 
or  suspicion. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  Jack  ventured  to 
question  the  reason  of  these  observatiotts,  at 
which  Great  Bear  tnmed  with  a  peculiar 
smile  upon  his  face. 

"  Brother  seek  brother,"  he  remarked 
mysteriously. 

Then  he  grunted  and  continued  his  way, 
never  relaxing  his  close  scrutiny  of  the  ngns 
that  interested  him  so  keenly. 

Seeing  that  the  Indian  was  not  disix>sed  to 
be  communicative,  Jack  did  not  question  him 
further,  until  at  last  the  mystery  solved  itself^ 

It  was  late  in  the  day — ^towards  sunset,  in 
fact — when  our  three  travellers  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  need  for  rest,  and  all  eyes  were 
open  to  find  a  suitable  clearing  for  a  camping- 
groimd.  A  few  birds  had  been  shot,  so  supper 
was  assured,  and  not  even  Great  Bear  seemed 
to  look  forward  to  the  halt  with  anything  but 
welcome. 

"There  good  camp!"  said  the  Indian  at 
last,  as  he  pointed  through  the  trees  to  a  patch 
of  gtem  that  sloped  down  to  a  small  gully 
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in  iHddi  ii  ttreain  wotld  be  probably  found. 

"Yes,  tb".t  looks  all  right,"  replied  Jack. 

"  And  jolly  glad  I'll  be  to  see  tbe  fire 
lighted  and  stretch  my  legs  for  a  bit,  addMt 

Oeoff*  •  » 

"Good  ground— good  ground,"  repeated  the 
Indian  aloud.  Then  he  gave  a  sort  of  chuckle 
as  he  shifted  his  gun  from  the  hollow  of  his 
left  arm  to  a  position  of  readiness  at  the  ngnt 
"Good  ground,"  s^  the  chief  a  third  time; 
♦I  ijtit — Great  Bear  brother  there  first ! " 

"  Your  brother  I  "  exclaimed  GeoflF. 

"  The  brother  of  Great  Bear,"  replied  the 
Sioux,  as  he  advanced  cautkwiriy. 

"  What  is  he  talking  about,  Jark?  ^  1  can 
3ee  no  other  Indian  there.   Can  you  ?  " 

"  Not  a  sign  of  him.  Great  Bear  has 
8h'>rper  eyes  than  I  have,  for  the  clearing 
seems  quite  empty." 

Just  as  the  boy  spoke  there  was  the  sound 
of  cracking  twigs,  and  a  dark  figure  was  seen 
to  rise  up  from  among  the  bushes  at  the 
^-jther  side  of  the  grass  plot. 

"  See !   My  brother  1 "  laughed  the  Indian 

in  triumph.  ,    ,  . 

And  ':nre  enough,  as  the  boys  watched  they 
saw  the  form  of  a  great  bear— not  Indian,  but 
grizzly— rise  up  on  ite  hind  legs  and  face 
them,  sniffing  the  air  with  fierce  suspicion. 

The  Sioux's  gun  was  at  his  shoulder  for  a 
steady  aim,  but  the  glory  of  shooting  a  grizzly 
was  too  much  for  Jack. 
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"  Let  me,  please  I "  he  said.  "  You've  shot 
hundreds,  chief.  I'd  give  anything  to  have 
such  a  bag  as  this." 

With  inttiiictive  courtesy  the  chief  lowered 
his  gun  at  one©,  and  handed  hii  weapon  to  the 

eagfir  boy.  ,  , 

"  Shot  no  good ;  only  bullet,"  he  femarked 
briefly,  as  he  made  an  exchange  of  guns. 

"Oh.  thanks!"  exclaimed  Jack.  "It's 
awfully  Eood  of  you,  chief.  But  I  may  never 
have  a  diance  like  this  again."  ^ 
"Grizzly  live  in  rocks,  in  hills.  He  no 
come  to  torest  except  he  chase  food,"  ex- 
plained the  Indian.  "  My  white  brother  will 
look  steady.   He  fire  under  left  arm,  but— 

he  no'  miss."  u  4. 

"I'll  not  miss!"  returned  Jack,  rather  boast- 
fiiUy,  as  he  handled  the  gun  and  watched  the 
bear,  which  was  cautiously  advancing  to  investi- 
gate the  cause  of  the  voices,  whose  owners  he 
could  not  yet  see.  He  was  looking  round  Wm 
with  fierce  anxiety. 

"  There's  another  one— there— a  little  way 
behind  him ! "  Geoff  suddenly  broke  out. 

"Where?"  ,    ^  . 

"  Don't  you  see  ?  Back  in  the  bushes  there. 
He's  creeping  out  of  sight."  ,     .  j 

"That  squaw-bear,"  the  Indian  decided. 
"  She  run  and  leave  buck  to  fight  like  red 

""can't  we  bag  her  as  well?"  questioned 
Geoff,  at  which  the  Indian  laughed  ironically. 
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**  Huh!  Geoff  take  bean  like  ral^ti  with 
looptofttring— oiie,two,tlif«tb«m  Baqrl 
A  game  for  papooses ! " 

"Sat  upon!"  remarked  Geoff,  taking  the 
snub  in  good  part.  Then  he  exclaimed 
quickly:   "  Look  out,  Jack  I  He's  spied  us  1 

The  grixriy  had  indeed  discovered  his 
enemies  at  last.  He  glared  at  them  through 
his  fierce,  red-bordered  eyes.  Then  he  gave  a 
roar  that  made  the  wocds  ring,  and  hastened 
cinmdly  f<»ward. 

*•  JacK,  shoot — shoot — bear  s  arm  

Bang !  The  Indian's  words  were  cut  short 
by  the  report,  that  was  echoed  by  another 
tremendous  roar.  .  ^ 

The  shot  had  flailed  to  reach  the  right  spot. 

In  a  second  the  gun  was  snatched  from 
the  boy's  hand  and  the  cartridge  ejected. 
But  quick  though  the  Indian  was,  the  bear 
was  quicker.  It  opened  wide  its  great  jaws 
and  bellowed  furiously.  An  instant  more, 
and  it  rushed  forward  with  swinging  arms  to 
deal  a  deadly  blow  with  its  great  paws,  that 
could  crush  a  skuU  as  a  boy  might  crack  a 

hazel-nut  ,    r  . 

Jack  had  been  standing  a  little  to  the  tront 
for  the  better  advantage  of  an  aim,  and  upon 
him  the  great  creature  of  fury  rushed.  The 
boy  whipped  out  his  revolver,  but  he  had  not 
time  to  use  it,  for  the  bear  was  so  close  that 
the  hot  breath  met  his  face. 

Geoff  thought  that  all  was  over  with  his 
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chum,  and  certainly  Jack  himself  thought 
that  his  last  moment  had  come.  But  before 
the  great  paw  had  time  to  swing  forward,  the 
old  war-whoop  of  the  Sioux  drowned  the 
animal's  roaring,  and  the  Indian  whipped  wt 
his  long  honting-knife  and  had  leapt  nght 
into  the  bear*s  embrace.  .  ^    « -ri. 

"Welcome,  brother!"  he  cried.  "The 
arms  of  Great  Bear  greet  his  brother  I " 

Then  began  a  terrible  strogglc  that  the  boys 
could  mily  rtand  still  and  watch— a  fight 
between  man  and  beast,  the  like  of  which  had 
hardly  been  seen  even  in  the  arenas  of  Rome. 
They  dared  not  use  their  firearms,  since  a 
bullet  sent  to  save  might  travel  amiss. 

Slash  went  the  great  blade  at  the  animal  s 
side,  while  the  Indian  clung  close  to  the  fur, 
so  that  neither  paws  could  reach  nor  arms 
get  a  chance  to  embrace,  since  tl»y  were  met 
at  each  attempt  by  the  lightning  dart  of 
steel. 

Backwards  and  forwards  they  swayed, 
while  the  bear  roared  deafeningly  and  the 
man  laughed  jeeringly.  

"Fight,  my  warrior  brother!"  he  cried. 
"  Do  you  fear  the  arm  of  your  namesake  ?  " 
And  again  the  knife  darted  forward,  and  a  red 
stream  spurted  from  the  creature's  breast. 

The  foaming  jaws  tried  to  aid  the  claws, 
but  the  blade  put  a  mark  that  warned  the 
animal  from  repeating  the  attempt. 

"  It  will  kill  him — the  brave  chief  1 "  ex- 
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claimed  Jack,  in  agony  at  the  result  of  his 
weak  aim.  "  Oh,  why  was  I  such  an  idiot  as 
to  take  the  gun  from  him ! " 

"  He'll  not  be  beaten,"  declared  Beverley 
emphatically.   **  See,  the  bear  is  weakening 

already!"  ,    •  r 

It  was  true.  The  bear  was  weakening,  tor 
blood  was  pouring  from  his  body  in  ^ 
directions,  and  all  his  efforts  now  were  the 
frantic  ones  to  free  himself  from  the  evil  thing 
that  clung  to  him  and  dealt  such  torture. 
He  roared  and  staggered.  Still  the  Sioux 
kept  close,  and  veritably  clutched  with  tooth 
and  nail,  whUe  he  laughed  aloud  and  whooi^ 
each  time  the  bear  struggled  to  free  himself. 

Then  for  a  moment  the  bear  seemed  to 
rally,  and  the  left  paw  was  raised  for  a 
descending  stroke  that  would  assuredly  rip 
the  flesh  from  the  Indian's  back. 

That  was  the  moment  for  which  the  chief 
had  been  waiting.  With  the  agility  of  a 
weasel  he  slipped  from  his  grip  and  darted 
round  to  tiie  left,  under  the  upraised  paw. 
Then  followed  a  flash  of  the  knife,  a  howl  from 
the  bear,  and  a  yell  of  triumph  from  the 
Indian  as  he  sprang  to  one  side.  Next  instant 
the  great  animal  reeled  and  fell  back  heavily, 
with  the  chiefs  hunting-knife  in  his  heart. 

"  Well  done !  "  cried  Jack,  springing  for- 
ward and  gripping  the  Indian's  hand.  "A 
wonderful  fight !  Great  Bear,  you  are  a  ter- 
rible huntcrl 
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"  Never  heard  anything  like  it  in^X  «J« ' " 
exclSmed  Gaoff.  al^  hnrrymg  up  »  add  hi. 
coneratulatiOTS  to  those  of  his  chum. 

""J^'mu*  good  meat  for  W    WiU  the 
whit^brothlrs gather  wood  for^fi^?^ 
It  is  thus  that  great  men  do  great  dee<ls. 

That  night,  when  Geoffrey  and  Great  B«tr 
were  fast  Sle^p  on  their  luxurious  couches  of 
;^:^g  ;L?bniches,Jack  Hansard  w^^de 

^nn  ai  haVing  lost  the  bear  to  his  gun. 
fi'aTw^  huStin^^any  a  l>«t«  =P^, 
his  life  in  the  ba(Swood»  without  a  single 

his  prid^  that  was  troubUng  hm^^  Jh^  ^ 
another  aspect  of  the  case  inai  »**u«»w 
^K-depreciation.  A.  an  ^ 
flSeht  to  have  taken  every  precaution  to  be 
nre^red"  for  any  emergency,  and  °»ght  not 
?o  have  allowed  himself  to  be  o»tdone  by  a 
Sizriy.  At  the  same  time,  °f 

Sperience  than  Jack  h<>*  tf  f  11;^, 
to^  ptfiaied  «ar  ev«*y  tactic  that  a  gruaiy 


"■-.X  -  '  ' 

may  take  it  into  his  head  to  adopt.   I  caw 

a         head  scalped  as  clc^ 
Salping-knife  by  the  paw  of  a  bear  that  was 
supSsed  to  be  dead  with  an  explosive  bullet 
in  his  vitals.   No  grizzly  is  dead  until  the 
skin  is  off  his  body.  . 

Nevertheless,  although  we  may  make  many 
adequate  eicu«8  for  the  weaknesses  and 
Serience  of  youth  Jack  was  always  a 
master  to  himself.  He  accused  him- 
of  bei  ntrue  to  his  motto,  and  gave 
Wm^lf,m  .y,a.goodaMressing.do^ 
as  eve^  f^.m-master,  or  even  head,  bad 

.^Then^gradually  there  came  into  his  nund 
the  recoUection  of  what  Great  Bear  had 
called  the  "  squaw  grizzly."  ,  ^ 

Surely  shrwould  not  be  far  distant  from 
her  slain  lord,  whose  skin  was  now  stretched 
between  the  branches  of  the  trees  oppc«ite  ? 
Why  could  he  not  larove  toasclf  ready  for 
emergencies  by  bringing  another  fur  m 
triumph  to  the  camp  ?  _ 

The  more  he  thought  of  this,  tie  more  the 
idea  grew  upon  him,  and  plans  for  carrymg 
out  the  suggestion  began  to  evolve  themselves. 

Yes,  wi^  the  first  streak  of  da>.n  he  would 
creep  out  of  the  camp,  taking  Gr-at  Bear  s 
gun  with  him.  It  would  not  be  di»cult  to 
find  the  track  of  a  heavy  creature  ike  that. 
This  part  of  a  scout's  woodcraft  would  be  the 
easicrtto  carry  o«^   Indeed,  the  mpre  he 
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thought  of  it,  the  simpler  the  scheme  seemed 
to  S.  He  wo^d  "be  prepared"  enough 
after  his  experience  of  that  afternoon,  and,  it 
he  failed  to  bag  his  game,  he  determined  that 
would  not  be  through  lack  of  calmness  nor 

wSh^these  thoughts  to  satisfy  his  disturbed 
mind  the  boy  at  last  began  to  feel  the  in- 
clination to  sleep.  He  closed  his  eyes  a^f 
wriggled  his  body  to  a  ijoation  of  comfort 
up^the  pine  branches.  Then  he  dnfted  oflf 
todumber,  confident  that  he  would  awake  in 

time  to  start  unseen  "PO^,^^^^^^^^,^^* 
knew  by  experience  that  the  best  alarm^loclt 
to  rouse  a  sleeper  is  Ae  fixed  determmatioir 
to  awaken  at  a  certain  hour. 

And  so,  with  the  first  streak  of  dawn.  Jack 
might  have  been  seen  to  rise  up  cautiously, 
creep  towards  Great  Bear,  and  gently  take 
possession  of  the  gun  and  a  few  of  the 
Stftridges  that  were  in  the  belt  that  lay  be- 
^Wm.    A  glance  at  Geoffrey,  to  make 
sure  that  his  chum  had  not  been  disturbed, 
then  he  tiptoed  across  the  clearing  towards 
the  bush,  rejoicing  at  the  success,  so  far  ot 
his  plans,  and  thinking  of  how  he  would  sur- 
prise  both  Geoff  and  the  artful  Indian  when 
he  returned  with  another  bear-skm  to  prwe 
how  difficult  it  was  to  daunt  the  s^nt  of  one 
of  the  great  brotherhood  of  scouts. 

He  did  not  look  back,  for  he  was  soon  on 
the  yesterday's  trail  of  the  squaw-grizzly. 
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Had  he  done  so  he  might  l^ave. 
that  his  secret  was  less  secure  than  he^ 
imTained-  for  he  would  have  seen  Great 
S  "eanin^^  his  elbow,  and  looking  after 
Srdepartifg  figure  with  a  peculiar  smile 
ui^n  hFs  facr^  implied  ^  «>mplete  mui^^ 
sSiding  of  the  boy's  stealthy  movements, 
ifim  mat  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  Indian 

^^SCe   done  Wmsejf  . 
dJcumstances.    So  he  smiled  and  widied  toi 

white  brother  good  luck. 
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A-  RtJHTBK'S  CAMP 

It  does  not  at  any  time  demand  any  re- 
markable powers  of  woodcraft  to  follow  tlie 
spoor  oi  a  b^,  and,  when  the  tracks  are 
recent  to  v/ithin  a  few  hours,  the  art  is  re^ 
duced  to  the  uttermost  simplicity. 

Knowing  where  the  animal  had  last  been 
seen,  Jack  soon  struck  a  trail  that  could  be 
followed  with  ease.  But  the  bear  had  travelled 
fast.  Warned,  no  doubt,  by  the  cries  of  her 
lord  and  master  in  his  death  combat,  she  had 
taken  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  separate 
herself  from  sach  enemies  by  a  safe  ^^ai^ 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Jack  was  eager,  and  he  was  energetic.  The 
pursuit  of  such  big  game  fires  any  true 
hunter's  ambitions,  and  lends  strength  to  his 
muscles  and  fieetness  to  his  feet. 

Through  the  bush  he  pressed  at  a  steady 
pace.  It  rather  surprised  him  when  he  found 
how  far  the  bear  had  travelled.  He  had 
imagined  that  she  would  have  remained  some- 
what in  the  vicinity  of  where  her  companion 
had  been  last  seen*    A  m<xe  ezpernnced 
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hunter  would  have  told  hun  that  the  old  bear's 
howls  were  saffident  to  warn  <^  all  h»  lektioi^ 

formiles  around. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  plodded  on. 
He  was  quite  determined  that  no  shadow  of 
disappointment  should  cause  him  to  turn 
back  now.  He  would  return  to  the  camp 
with  a  bear's  hide  upon  his  back,  or  he  would 
stay  away.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
all-absorbing  ambition  so  took  possession  of 
his  mind  that,  for  the  time  being,  all  thoughts 
of  Conycrs  were  banished.  Of  course,  he 
never  imagined  that  his  little  exploit  would 
make  any  difference  to  the  progress  of  the 
expedition.  That  had  been  a  consideratitm 
before  he  started  out.  He  never  supposed 
otherwise  than  that  he  would  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  camp  in  time  for  breakfast  after  an 
hour  or  two  at  the  utmost. 

Passing  cmwards,  in  spite  of  the  unexpected 
length  of  the  journey,  Jack  found  the  spoor 
gradually  becoming  fresher.  He  came  to  one 
place  where  a  hollow  in  a  blue  grass  indicated 
the  probable  resting-place  for  the  night. 
Beyond  that,  the  tracks  were  still  more  plain. 
The  dew  had  been  heavy,  and  to  the  boy's 
delight  he  was  able  to  know  that  his  journey 
was  nearing  an  end,  for  the  dampness  showed 
up  tracks  that  must  have  been  as  recent  as  an 
hmir  b^cnre. 

In  the  end  he  very  nearly  tumbled  over  the 
creature.   She  was  resting  to  lee  of  the  wind 
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at  the  farther  side  of  a  large  log  that  lay 
^.cross  the  path,  and  so  she  had  neither 
scented  her  enemy  nor  heard  his  approach. 

With  his  senses  all  alert,  and  his  mind  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency,  Jack  was  not  dis- 
concerted by  the  sudden  find.  He  had  been 
expecting  to  sight  the  bear  at  any  moment, 
and  now  that  half  of  hts  ambition  was 
accomplished  he  was  ready  to  tackle  the 
balance  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  good 
scout. 

He  drew  back  and  raised  the  gun  to  his 
dioiilder. 

At  the  same  moment  the  bear  sighted  the 
enemy,  and  raised  herself  with  an  ominous 
growl  of  anger. 

At  first  she  looked  round  her  for  means  of 
escape,  but  something  seemed  to  tell  her  that, 
wherever  she  fled,  the  bullet  of  her  foe  would 
follow.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  face 
the  music  and  fight  for  her  life. 

Yes,  Jack  had  learned  his  lesson.  He 
l»eathed  deeply  to  steady  the  beating  of  his 
excited  heart,  and  his  fingers  did  not  even 
twitch  on  the  trigger  as  he  saw  the  animal 
rear  itself  upright  and  come  towards  him  with 
open  mouth  and  glaring  eyes.  There  was 
always  that  log  to  dodge  around  while  he 
reloaded,  in  the  event  of  the  first  shot  failing. 
An  active  lad  can  outdo  any  clumsv  creature 
like  a  bear  at  such  a  game  as  tnat.  This 
knon^edi^  gave  him  con&^nce.   Tl^  he 
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took  steady  aim  and  fired— buUet  fint,  then 
the  buckshot  of  the  rig^t  barrel. 

A  tremendous  roar  of  anger  and  pam 
followed  the  two  shots. 

Swiftly  Jack  ejected  the  used  cartridges 
and  inserted  fresh  ones.  But  the  precaution 
was  unnecessary.  The  bear-  had  stopped 
short  in  her  advance.  In  a  moment  she 
swayed  in  a  dazed  fashion.  Then  a  [Oar 
came  from  her  massive  chest,  and  she  fell  on 
her  side  m  a  lifeless  heap.    ^       ^  , 

"A  fine  shot,  my  son— clean  through  the 
heart! "  said  a  voice  at  the  boy's  side. 

Jack  started,  and  turned  sharply  to  see  a 
tall,  fine  specimen  of  manhood  standing  close 

to  him.  ^ 

"  Gave  you  a  bit  of  a  start,  did  li  i  m 
sorry,"  said  the  stranger,  in  quiet,  well-bred 
tones.  "  You  were  too  much  occupied  with 
your  grizzly  to  pay  much  attention  to  vwitcMrs, 
and  I  didn't  speak  forfear  of  spoiling  your  aim. 

Although  dressed  in  the  rough  attire  of  a 
bushman,  there  was  something  about  the  erect 
carriage,  fine  forehead,  clean-cut  features,  and 
pleasant  smile  of  the  stranger  that  instantly 
unarmed  any  suspicions  that  might  have 
arisen  in  Jack's  mind.  ,  .  „  i 

"You — you  did  startle  me  a  bit,  he 
acknowledged.  "  But  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  all 
the  same,  for  perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough 
to  help  m^^  with  skinning  the  bear?  Ive 
never  done  ooe  before." 
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«  That  I  will,  with  pleasure,"  answered  the 
stranger,  at  the  same  time  producing  hu, 
sheath-knife  and  setting  to  woric  readily. 
"It's  not  an  easy  job  to  do  well  without 
mactice.  A  grizzly's  hide  is  eaiily  tpoUfid. 
Rver  8?e>    .  done  before  ?  " 

Jack  acknowledged  that  he  had — on  the 
previoniB  evening;  and  ihen  he'  launched  out 
upon  the  whole  story  of  the  bad  shot  that 
had  determined  him  to  redeem  his  chai-acter 
in  the  morning. 

When  he  had  finished  his  tale  ti»  mas 
laughed,  while  his  knife  passed  deftly  to  part 
the  dthi  from  the  adhoring  smtcle  and 
fat. 

"Well,  you've  come  oft  with  first-class 
honours,  my  son.  If  this  doe«i*i  make  the 
Indian  reflect  you,  nothing  will.  By  the  by, 
what  did  you  say  the  Redskin's  name  was  ?  " 

"  Great  Bear." 

"Oh, yes;  the  last  Sioux  chief.    One  of  the 
best.    Yon  could  not  have  a  better  guide,  or. 
a  better  friend." 

"I  believe  you,"  rejoined  Jack.  "He  has 
already  proved  himself  to  be  both." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  not  on  a  hunting  ex- 
pedition ?  "  the  man  next  questioned. 

The  boy  did  not  reply  at  once,  for  he  did 
not  know  how  far  it  would  be  safe  to  trust  a 
stranger  with  the  motive  of  his  journey. 

But  the  man  was  not  slow  to  observe  the 
reluctsmce  to  answer  his  direct  question. 
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"  All .  ight,"  he  laid*  **  None  of  my  business, 

^     ?8not eiactly  thaV began  Jadt  ilowly. 

"  You  see  "  a 

"You  don*t  know  anything  about  me,  ana 
don't  care  to  trust  a  stranger  ?    Quite  right.* 
"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Jack  quietly.   He  felt 
that  he  had  been  uncourteous  when  he  had 
only  meant  to  be  cautious.   ♦*  I  did  not  mean 

to  be  rude,  or  to  give  oflfence  " 

"And  you  have  not  done  so,   added  tne 
man  cheerfully.  « We  all  haw  oar  lecreta  in 
this  world,  and  it  would  be  impertmence  m  a 
stranger  to  ask  us  to  divulge  them.    It  would 
also  be  foolish  of  us  to  be  offended  just  be- 
cause a  confidence  is  refused  at  first  mat- 
ing "   Then  he  stood  up  with  the  loose  hide 
in  his  hand.   "There  now;  that's  done.  And 
1  finer  winter  robe  than  that  will  make  1  ve 
never  seen.   Here  you  are  I    Roll  it  uj),  and, 
when  next  you  camp,  you  can  ararape  rt  and 
rti^ch  it  to  dry.   Now,  come  along  to  my 
tent  and  have  breakfast.    My  solitary  camp 
is  quite  near.    I've  been  out  for  a  month  s 
hunting,  you  know." 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  you  to  take  so  mucn 
trouble,"  Jack  said,  as  he  rolled  the  skin 
in  a  bundle  for  convenient  carrying.  "I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  I  ought  to  make  my 
way  back  to  the  camp.  My  chum  and  Great 
Bear  will  be  woi^nag  what  hat  hmm  <» 


me." 
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"Nomnte,**  replied  the  ifcranger.  "  An 
hour  OOB  way  or  another  can  make  little 
diflference.  You'll  travel  all  the  faster  with  a 
little  grub  inside  you.  So  come  along !  1  U 
take  no  refusal.  Besides,  I  havwi't  heard  ft 
white  man's  voice  for  nearly  four  weeks  ! 

"  All  right,"  said  Jack.  And,  truth  to  tell, 
his  inner  man  rather  welcomed  the  invitation, 
though  the  outer  man  rather  ungcaMntly 
urged  the  duty  of  returning  to  his  friends  to 
allay  any  anxiety  that  might  have  been  caused 
by  his  absence.  Put  hunger  is  a  bit  of  a 
tyrant  at  times.  It  sometimes  forces  duty 
to  self  to  come  foremost.  "  Since  you  put 
the  invitation  in  that  way,  I  can;t  refuse,  he 
explained.  Then  he  added  with  a  laugh: 
"  Now  that  you  speak  of  it,  there  is  somethmg 
inside  of  me  that  says  how  a  peck  at  a  little 
grub  would  not  be  unwelcome  I " 

«« Good ! "  said  the  man  briskly,  as  he  set 
off  to  lead  the  way  through  the  bushes. 
"  That  little  *  something '  will  soon  have  its 
wish  gratiBed.  You  foUow  me.  The  tent 
is  no  distance.  Well  be  thei  e  i^cte  of  fiw 
minutes." 

The  hospitable  stranger's  tent  was  soon 
reached,  and  with  all  the  art  of  a  practised 
camper,  a  meal  was  soon  in  progry .  Bacon, 
fried  potatoes,  and  fragrant  coffee  are  no 
things  to  be  despised  at  any  time,  and  when 
that  time  happens  to  be  a  sort  of  season  of 
plenty,  following  one  of  comparative  famine, 
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it  may  be  imagined  that  Hansard  did  ample 
inttice  to  the  providing  of  his  host. 

Tbe  man  a  good  talker,  aod  he  ttled 
ap  the  blanlcs  "  between  bites "  with  many 
anecdotes  of  his  varied  experiences  since  he 
came  from  England  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
West — first  as  a  gold-prospector  and  after- 
ward* as  a  rancher.  Jack,  in  his  turn,  related 
many  of  the  experiences  of  his  chum  and 
himself  since  necessity  and  inclination  had  led 
them  to  the  prairie.  Then,  v-'—  the  meal 
was  ended,  the  latter  coorteo  isl;^  urged  the 
propriety  of  returning  to  the  last  night's  camp. 

"Very  well,  my  son,"  the  man  assented 
kindly.  "  Under  the  circumstances  I  won't 
detain  you.  I'm  glad  to  have  seen  you,  and 
if  ever  it  chances  that  your  business  or 
pleasure  takes  you  near  to  Beaver  Creek, 
don't  forget  to  ask  for  Mark  Bray.  Every- 
body knows  me  in  these  parts — and  you'll  be 
jolly  welcome." 

Thanks,"  the  boy  replied.  "  I'll  be  glad 
to  meet  you  again.  My  chum  and  I  ranch  at 
Moose  Creek.  Hansard  is  my  name.  Per- 
haps we  shall  be  lucky  enough  to  meet  again 
one  of  these  days." 

"  I  hope  so.  Well,  if  you  must  be  off, 
good-bye  for  the  present.  And  every  good 
luck  to  you  wherever  your  journey  may  be 
leading." 

Good  luck  to  yoar  hunting  1  mponded 
Jack  <^^Qlly. 
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Tten  he  shouldered  the  roll  of  bear's  hide, 
and  started  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  «mp. 

The  morning-as  lon| 
mornings  go-was  wett  advanced  by  {his  tow, 
and  laSsk  stepped  out  nierrdy.  His  con- 
J^ten^e  was  trSSbling  him  and  quickening  his 
steSTfor  he  feared  that  both  Geoffirey  and 
Great  Bear  mi|ht  have  bea>me  an«o^ 
his  absence  and  have  started  out  to  seafch 


Judge  of  the  boy's  surprise,  however,  when, 
after  covering  little  more  thaii  a  mUe.  he 
suddenly  rounded  a  clump  of  wiUo^  and 
found  hlmsdf  face  to  face  with  his  late  coin- 
pa^ons,  who  were  plodding  on  the  way  to 

"^"Grlat' Scott!  This  is  a  ^ock^ut^r. 
orise' "  were  his  ejaculations.  "  What  bnngs 
?orhef^?  What  did  you  think  had  become 

'"^Gonl  bear-hunting,"  replied  Geoff  prompt- 
Iv  with  a  meaning  grin  towards  Gr^t  Bear. 
"We  waited  bf^kfast  for  a  iliort  time; 
then  finding  you  didn't  return,  we  packed 
^  our  S^l?f  aJld  followed  on  the  traU  to  save 

^^SSlutTd'^^^^^^ 

in  astonishment,  though  °<>t7^t^«^^^/^Ji,«,^ 
S  knowing  that  his  prolonged  absence  had 
not  b^^e  cause  of  any  anxiety  "Wh^ 
ever  made  you  take  it  for  granted  that  I  had 
gone  off  after  the  old  the-bcar  f 
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Beverley  grinned  again,  and  looked  signifi- 
cantly at  Great  wlio  was  evidently 
enjoying  some  little  joke  in  secret. 

"Ask  him,"  the.  boy  said.   "He'U  teU 


yon. 

The  Indian  laughed. 

**  Great  Bear  sleep — sleep  like  his  brother 
bear  in  winter.  Then  his  slave  that  fires  two 
burning  arrows  cry  out:  'Master!  Master!' 
Great  Bear  open  one  eye — little — ^very  little ; 
he  see  hand  (white  hand)  creep  slow,  slow  to 
little  slave,  and  little  slave  cry  out :  '  Master, 
white  hand  come  steal  me  ! '  Great  Bear  then 
look  through  shut  eyes,  and  see  only  hand  of 

iack,  so  he  whisper :  *  Little  slave !  white 
land  friend.  You  go  now  and  send  arrows 
straight,  for  he  would  kill  the  great  squaw- 
bear.'  Then  Jack  take  little  slave,  shoot 
little  slave,  and — ^little  slave  shoot  straight. 
Huh!" 

The  Indian  chuckled  to  himself  over  his 
joke,  and  pointed  to  the  skin  that  Jack  was 
carrying  rolled  up  on  his  left  shoulder,  and 
the  boys  could  not  keep  from  laughing  also. ' 

"  But  I  don't  understand  yet  how  vou  knew 
that  I  was  gc^tig  after  the  bear,"  Jack  tftid)  aui 
the  first  merriment  subsided  a  little. 

Great  Bear's  answer  was  enough. 

"  If  Jack  go  not  for  bear,  why  should  he  need 
diat  Which  ^oots  but  one  arrow  ?  " 

"True,"  agr^djack,  and  again  he  laughed. 
"It's  rather  a  come-down,  GsoS,  isn't  it? 
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a  secret,  and  there  was  old  Great  near 

"^^a^lcf  ^ulHilt  him  better  than 
«» Great  fcx  wouiu  »  o^„^riev    "  A  fox 

T  crtt  mv  wish  by  showing  tjiat  i  cowu 
l^griSy*  Now.  I've  got  «»ne  ««»  »«" 

'""'Se^V  AtoutConyers?"  ^ 

■•  No— unfortunately.   But  •J'™' ^ 
an  Awfully  ioUy  chap  fj^^ifB^ThuSg 
^tlT'^Sr^trJL.ned  the  bear 

Beverley  remEsted:  ^  ^ 

"Well,  you  were  in  lucks  way.    "  &  . 

bSr.S  » i«- 
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the  chief,  Great  Bear,  was  seen  to  prick  up 
bis  ears  like  a  hound  on  the  scent. 

"  Did  my  white  brother  speak  the  name  of 
his  friend,  the  pale  face  of  Beaver.  Creek  ?  " 

"  He  called  himself  '  Bray.' " 

"  Ah  1 "  the  chief  retamed,  with  a  sigh  of 
ttitts&ctioii.   "  Mark  Bray  is  his  name." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  '*  questioned  Geoff, 
and  the  Indian  smiled  with  a  wide  smile  of 
amusement  at  the  ignorance  that  such  a 
question  displayed. 

"Who  is  the  man — white  or  red — who 
knows  not  the  great  Mark  Bray  <^  Beaver 
Creek  ?  ".he  exclaimed. 

"  I  am  one,  at  any  rate,"  responded 
Beverley.  **  Who  and  what  is  this  woiukrfel 
person  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  white  man  who  has  many  lands 
and  many  horses.  And  he  traps  the  fox  and 
the  lynx  better  than  any  child  of  the  prairie  ; 
his  burning  arrow  flies  swifter  and  surer  than 
those  of  the  shamoganees  (police).  It  was 
he  that  ruled  Dunmore  of  the  white  man 
when  they  hastened  as  buffalo  herds  to  seek 
gold  at  Klondike,  and  it  was  he  that  drove 
away  the  Red  Hand  so  that  he  dared  not 
show  his  face  where  brave  men  dwelt.  Ah, 
he  can  follow  a  scent  like  a  sharp-nosed  dog, 
and — he  hates  the  Red  Hand  1  It  would  he 
well  if  my  white  brothers  would  a&ek  the  aid 
and  counsel  of  that  pale  face  to  tnrrd  idth 
»  i»  the  track  of  the  Red  Hand." 
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eye  I    By  the  way.  Jack,  did  you 
"^kl-S'j^k    "At  the  time  I  thought 
it  wottki  bfbUter  act.   1  wish  now  that  I 

*^«  Well.  it  isn't  tuo  late    As  Great  B^^^^^ 
«%^«.  affieft  we  have  the  better  it 
says,  the  mere      7  j!^.  »   jn  our  present 
^11  K*»  for  success,  especially  lu  r 

outfit.    I  vote  in  this  '  rush 

three  friends  pr^-d^fon«rf.  «d  .t^ 

long  before         '  ff^f  J*  garfy  return  of 

ISlkT  thl  ^cq^-^ce  of  Beverley.  The 
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noticed,  however,  that  at  the  first  mention 
of  the  Red  Hand  Bray's  face  took  on  a  firown^ 
and  as  the  story  progremed  that  frown 
became  darker,  until  the  man's  displeasure 
seemed  thoroughly  roused.  But  he  did  not 
make  any  comment.  And  even  when  Jack 
concluded,  Bray  did  not  speak  at  first.  He 
gave  a  deep  sigh,  removed  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  knocked  out  the  ashes  <mi  the 
heel  of  his  boot. 

"  The  Red  Hand,"  he  remarked  at  last, 
speaking  quietly,  as  though  merely  expressing 
a  bought  to  himself.  *'  1  pity  the  poor  chap 
who  has  fallen  into  that  scoundrel's  hands." 
Then  he  asked  in  ^  louder  tone :  "  And  this 
boy  ?   Do  you  know  anything  more  of  him  ?  " 

"  Very  little,  except  tiiat  be  is  a  scout,  and 
gave  the  scent's  message  that  I  told  you 
about.  His  name  is  Conyers— Dan  Conyers, 
White  Fang  told  us." 

The  answer  that  Jack  made  seemed  of 
little  consequence  to  the  speaker,  but  it  was 
certainly  of  no  slight  importance  to  him  who 
heard  it  for  the  first  t'tre ;  for  no  sooner  had 
the  words  of  the  name  passed  Jack's  lips  than 
Bray  sprang  from  the  ground,  exclaiming 
excitedly : 

•'Conyers?  Dan  Conyers?  The  son  of 
old  Conyers  of  Last  Mountain  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  the  father,"  returned 
Haimrd,  greatly  a^mi^ed  at  Bray's  conduct 
and  not  a  little  taken  aback  at  the  vehemence 
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of  the  question.  "  But  I  do  know  a  little 
about  the  son,  and  that  littie  I  have  told  you. 
But  did  you  know  Wm— tl»  son,  I  mean  ? 

Biay  laughed  with  the  peculiar  laugh  that 
recaUs  a  sad  memory.  There  is  nothmg  of 
ioyin  the  sound  at  such  times,  jt  is  more 
the  nervous  evidence  that  is  caused  by  doubt 
of  the  self-evident.  « 

"Did  I  know  old  Hal  Conyers?"  Bray 
repeated.    "  Why,  Hal  and  1  were  boys  to- 
gether; we  came  West  together;  we  pro- 
spected gold  together— aiid  got  none !  And 
aSn  thl  speaker  laughed.  Then  his  face  be- 
Sme  suddenly  sad.  "  But  we  had  some  hard 
times,  Hal  and  I.    I  took  to  the  ranchi^ 
business  to  seek  fortune,  and  n*— ^ 
took  another  way.   Then— we  quarrelled.  1 
went  to  Beaver  Creek  while  Conyers  stayed 
at  Last  Mountain.    I  heard  some  time  alter 
that  he  went  to  England,  but  I  never  heara  <rf 
his  return.    Poor  r!d  Hal     1  ^^^^^^ 
known  before  it  was  too  late  to  h«ai  <^ 


sores.'*  .  1  1    i_-  »» 

»•  But  it  is  not  too  late  to  help  son, 
suggested  Jack,  and  the  n  an  returned  with 

-^F^^^T'^t's  true,  lad!  And  it's  good 
for  you  that  you  told  me  of  this,  for  I  can 
help  you— at  least,  I  would  spend  the  last 
ounce  of  my  strength  to  rescue  my  old  chum  s 
son  from  the  t<&  of  ttot  fiend,  Ae  Red 
Hand.  We  must  waste  no  time.  We  must 

3^ 
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Mt  off  at  once.  Ah,  bat  I  had  forgotten: 
you  are  unmonnted,  and  I  have  only  one 

riding-horse  here.  Let  me  see— I  wonder  ? 

Yes,  Great  Bear.'* 

The  Stonz  chief  slowly  railed  hit  ^fet  at 
the  sadden  address. 

"Does  the  wbite  man  speak  to  his  red 

brother?"  v  i 

And  Bray  went  on,  as  though  relating  a 
story,  withoBt  answering  the  direct  question: 

"  In  the  years  that  I  have  lived  upon  the 
prairie,  our  hands,  chief,  have  often  met  in 
mendship.  But,  many  years  ago,  there  was 
one  that  you  loved  better  than  me— one  that 
we  both  loved  as  brothers,  when  the  gold  hid 
its  face,  and  we  were  lonely  on  the  mountain. 
Conyers  was  that  brother's  name.  He  has 
now  been  laid  to  rest,  and  is  with  the  Great 
Manito,  Who  loves  as  all  and  Who  smiles 
alike  upon  the  red  man  and  the  white." 

"  My  brother  speaks  the  pure  air  and  the 
light  of  the  morning,"  said  the  chief  gravely, 
as  Bray  paused  fot  a  space. 

"  And  so,"  the  former  resumed,  "  the  great 
chief  of  the  Sioux  will  not  think  it  a  shameful 
thing  to  take  a  message  from  Conyers'  friend 
to— Hawk  Eye."  .     ^    ^  . 

And  then,  for  the  first  time  m  the  boys 
experience  of  the  man,  the  Indian  seemed 
suddenly  to  forget  the  strong  self-restraint 
that  usually  controlled  him ;  for,  at  the  name 
of  Hawk  Eye,  he  threw  up  his  arms  at  thoo|^ 
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he  were  calling  down  the  wrath  of  heaven, 
while  his  great  sonorous  voice  rang  out  on  the 
clear  air  of  the  forest : 

"  Hawk  Eye !  Shall  the  chief  of  the  once 
mighty  Sioux  soil  the  fringe  of  his  moccasin 
by  stepping  where  the  evil  Blackf  eet  chief  ha» 
his  dwelling?  Blackfeet  are  dogs !  BlicMert 
bury  tomahawk  in  daytime,  but  they  scratch 
with  their  fingers  to  dig  it  up  at  night.  Ugh  ! 
I  spit  upon  the  name  that  only  evil  spirite 
can  speak  with  pleasure.  Why  does  the 
friend  of  the  great  Chief  Conyers,  who  loved 
Great  Bear— why  does  he  seek  to  insult 
Great  Bear,  whose  eyes  have  never  once  been 
covered  by  shame  ?  " 

The  proud  words  were  eloquent  in  their 
appeal  against  the  insult  that  the  old  chief 
believed  to  have  been  offered  to  him.  There 
was  no  trace  of  anger  on  his  face,  only  pain 
at  the  wound  that  his  honour  had  sustained. 

Bray  saw  that  look,  and  he  understood  it. 

"You  are  wrong,  chief,"  he  said  quietly, 
"  when  you  think  that  I  would  insult  an  hon- 
ourable warrior.  But  you  forget— the  old 
chief  of  the  Blackfeet  is  dead.  This  is  his 
son.  He  lives  apart  from  his  people  now 
—a  life  as  harmless  as  that  of  the  bluebird  on 
the  tree." 

"  Yet  the  blood  of  the  Blackfeet  is  in  his 
veins !  " 

"  And  for  that  alone  must  he  be  thought  a 
dog  ?  Come,  Great  Bear  I   Yoit  are  too  great 
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a  cbitC  and  too  tone  a  i»aa  to  \aS»  anc^&er 
just  became  he  bears  a  hated  name.  That  is 
not  what  our  brother  Conyers  would  have 
done.  That  is  not  what  the  Great  Manito 
would  have  us  do.  What  would  oar  hopes  be 
ii;  when  we  offended,  the  Great  Manito  tamed 
His  face  away  and— never  forgave  ?  " 

The  poor  chief  felt  the  truth  of  such 
reasoning,  and  began  to  show  signs  of  relent- 
ing, so  Bray  presKd  hit  wishes. 

**  Hawk  Eye  has  bjsen  faithful  and  kind  to 
me  in  many  things.  He  once  risked  his  life 
for  Conyers  when  the  fever  laid  us  both  low. 
Will  you  do  less  than  that  for  Conyer*8 
son?"  ^  ^ 

Here  Jack  vMitured  to  suggest  that  he 
might  carry  the  message  to  Hawk  Eye,  recog- 
nising the  chiefs  reluctance  to  meet  his  here- 
ditary foe.  But  Bray  did  not  accept  the 
offer. 

"  The  place  is  not  easy  to  find  from  here, 
and  time  is  precious.  Great  Bear  knows 
every  inch  of  this  forest.  He  knows  the  old 
camping-ground  of  the  Blackfeet,  and  can 
reach  it  in  an  hour.  You  see,  we  must  not 
delay  longer  than  is  necessary.  That  boy's 
life  may  not  be  actually  in  danger,  though 
frankly  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  is,  if  the 
Red  Hand  cannot  have  his  way.  So,  if  Great 
Bear  starts  now  on  my  horse,  he  can  be  back 
here  in  time  for  dinner,  after  which  the  chase 
will  resume.   Well,  Great  Bear?   Which  is 
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it  to  be?  WiU  you  do  this  service  for  the 
sake  of  your  old  friend  while  1  am  preparing 
things  here  for  departuie?  WiU  yon  «>  to 
Hiwk  Eye  and  ask  him  for  the  horses  that  we 
need,  or  must  the  honn  be  wafted  while  I 
do  my  own  errand  ?  "  . 

"  Great  Bear  will  uo,"  rephed  the  rJurf 
quietly.   "When  it  uie  hosm  tibat  I  nmrt 

ride?"  ,     .    „  «^ 

"Over  there— in  that  cleanng,"  answered 

Bray,  as  he  pointed  to  the  spot. 

"  Then  Great  Bear  will  ride  to  the  te  of 
the  Blackleet,  and  "—here  he  stepped  fc :  vvard 
and  hdd  out  his  hand  for  Bray  to  take  it  in 
the  grasp  of  friendship—"  and— Great  Bear 
is  grateful  to  his  white  brother  that  ,he  hag 
shown  him  what  tiie  Great  Maaito  would  have 
him  do." 

Then  the  proud  chief  strode  away,  none 
the  less  pr  id  that  be  had  yielded  a  point  of 
stubborn  hatred  to  the  infloence  <rf  Right. 
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Great  Bear  fulfiUed  his  mission  faitfafally. 
He  {pond  the  place  where  Hawk  Eye,  the 
hereditary  chief  of  the  Blackfeet,  had  built 
a  cabin,  and  where,  with  his  squaw  and 
papooses,  he  followed  the  peaceful  calling  of  a 
trapper  and  a  fairly  extensive  nnf^ar,  Beiiq^ 
frt^dly  with  the  white  man,  he  had  seen  the 
advantages  of  copying  their  ways  of  life  to  a  ^ 
large  extent,  and  he  had  become  so  successful 
that  his  ranch  and  native  cowboys  had  earned 
the  respect  of  all  who  had  dealings  with  him. 
Of  course  he  was  looked  down  upon  by  many 
of  his  own  tribe,  and  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
outcast  by  other  chiefs.     Even  a  fine  old 
character  like  Great  Bear  had  little  but  con- 
tempt for  the  chief  who  could  to  far  forsake 
the  traditions  of  his  fathers  as  to  follow  the 
ways  of  the  pale  faces.   But  Hawk  Eye  went 
on  his  own  course  until  undoubted  wealth 
gained  him  the  respect  that  his  cc^ur  had 
kept  at  bay* 

Hawk  Eye  received  the  Sioux  chief  with 
welcome,  and,  when  told  of  Bray's  wish,  he 
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immediately  saddled-up  and  accompanied 
Great  Bear  to  his  friend's  ibai^. 

The  two  chiefs  anii^ed  iM  «stai  hmm 
just  as  tiie  English  boys  had  prepared  a  noon 
meal  that  was  to  be  partaken  prior  to  the 
renewed  pursuit  of  Conyers  and  the  Red 
Haad.  they  wmm  eating,  Bray 

leaned  his  wishes.    He  toid  Hawk  Eye  as 
much  of  the  story  as  was  necessary,  and  the 
Blackfeet  chief  listened  with  the  interest  that 
combined  the  keen  instincts  of  the  lative 
the  {HfactiGal  experience  of  a  trained  cowboy. 

Then,  at  the  pause  that  followed  Bray's 
statement,  he  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  aW 
addressed  the  meeting. 

"  Itiii  It  a  grwt  ^y,"  he  said  ws^smAf. 
"  It  is  a  great  day  of  sorrow  and  it  is  also  a 
great  day  of  joy,  for  have  not  the  Sioux  an 
the  Blackfeet  buried  the  hatred  of  years  and 
smoked  the  peace-pipe?  But" — ^and  he 
turned  to  Great  Bear,  who  was  sitting  a  little 
to  one  side  as  though  he  felt  rather  awkward 
and  perhaps  resentful  at  the  presence  of  his 
old-time  foe — "  but  before  we  ^peak  of  other 
things,  ought  »it  rejoicings  so  be  eecuic? 
Gf^t  Bear,  ti««  has  been  a  long  hatn  d 
between  our  nations.  The  il  >od  '  f  th*- 
Blackfeet  has  flowed  befc  le  tomanawk 
of  the  Sioux,  and  the  arrows  of  th^  Sioux 
have  dyed  the  gre^  prairie  vi^i  the  hiood  cA 
the  Blackfeet.  But  now  a  cc  mmon  lov  for 
a  while  bio^bei's  danger  has  c^^ed  ik  &  t  :o 
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one  p&p€m*  On  im  i^-ptHk  w%  bmmI 
OHtfdi  tofi^her.  Slu^  r  t  first  tbea,  join 
our  hands  as  the  yAi^  ana  ^opi  «id  twHur 

friendship  oreve  "* " 

The  ple^  was  eamesti/  made,  and  as  Hawk 
Eye  spdK  he  fOM  from  Mt  teat  and  stretched 
forward  his  h  iuis  to  GrM^  Bear  as 
invitation  of  friendship. 

Great  Ben-  also  rose,  and  drew  himself 
am  j^ifoud  and  dignified.    He  looli«)  MeaiiM> 
kiio      e^s  ol  me  Blaekfeet  chiei,  wkSe  li^ 
h&f  and  ihiy  umiiiied  stUnt  obeervi«i  af 
#e  scene 

"Great  chiei,"  e  said  at  last  in  >  ^, 
mes^ured  ti&attBt  "  vi^en  Great  Bear  w  £ 
IM^  ^  and  tiie  Blaekfeet  ^ 

fhc  tomahawk  by  morning,  and  bv  ni  '  your 
warrit  f'  fei  upon  our  peacefu  tt  ts,  Jid 
slew  <  -  young  men  while  they  rt  d  trust- 
ln^y.  V'ee  were  not  clit^  ^em,  Ym  were 
papoose  .  the  tent  of  your  mother.  But  the 
story  was  told  in  after  years  by  the  camp-fires 
with  boasting  by  your  warriors.  hall  it  be 
possible  that  words  can  ever  wipe  jut  such  a 
moncffy?  Can  it  be  possil^  ^t  Great 
S^ear  can  ever  forget  how  his  proud  nation 
lived  one  day  and  was  dead  when  the  next 
sun  came  ? " 

**  It  can  be,"  answered  Ha«^  Eye  sd^nnly. 
"  The  great  Manito  of  the  red  man  and  the 
white  man  bids  us  forgive  our  enemies  tbat 
we  naay  ourselves  be  forgiven  Hint.*' 
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**  Bat— forget  ?  "  qaestioo«d  Great  Bear  ki 
ringiflg  tones. 

"Kawin,  Kawin,"  answered  Hawk  Eye. 
"  We  cannot  forget  these  things.  But  from 
tie  memory  of  the  evils  that  are  past,  we  may 
see  the  paui  that  leads  to  good  deeds  <» 
days  to  come.  We  seek  the  fair  prairie  when 
our  fire  has  destroyed  the  forest  behind  us. 
Let  us  then  leave  the  ashes  of  hatred  and 
find  the  prairie  of  love!  Let  us  be  as 
brothers !  ** 

Again  the  inviting  hands  were  held  forward. 

The  Sioux  stood  in  thoughtful  silence  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  stepped  forward  like  the 
brave  man  that  he  was  and  met  the  proffered 
hands  with  huB. 

"  The  words  of  Hawk  Eye  drive  out  hatred 
from  the  heart  as  the  camp-fire  chases  winter 
cold  from  the  wigwam.  Let  us,  then,  be  as 
brothers,"  tfe«  <^  diief  said. 

Thus  was  the  feud  of  centuries  healed  at  last. 

"  Now  let  us  get  to  business,"  said  Jack,  in 
matter-of-fact  tones,  when  this  interesting 
scene  had  ended.  He  instinctively  felt  that 
a  imdden  ehange  of  subject  vrsM  need^  to 
remove  any  feelings  of  embarrassment  that 
the  two  chiefs  might  otherwise  experience 
if  the  situation  were  prolonged.  **  I  vote  that 
we  saddle-up  and  get  on  our  way  immediately." 

«•  Wdl  saod,"  rejc^ned  Bray.  "  But  there 
are  one  or  two  matters  to  be  tettled  fint. 
What  aie  your  plans  ?  " 
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**  To  make  for  Black  Crossing  in  th»  fia^ 
place.   That  was  Great  Bear's  idea." 

**  Very  good.  Black  Crossing  is  the  direct 
trail  kx  Last  Moantain,  aiul  it  Metat  at  if 
they  were  heading  there.  Bat  tk^  is  another 
matter.  Petrie  is  a  desperate  man,  aiul  be 
has  many  friends  in  these  parts." 

"  Friends  that  would  be  likely  to  help  him 
in  an  nnlawfid  business  ?  "  Geoff  questioned, 
and  Hawk  Eye  answered : 

"  The  Red  Hand  has  friends  for  every  evil 
pui-pose  all  over  the  prairie.  What  he  can't 
do  alone,  he  will  find  plenty  to  help  him. 
Gr^t  Bear  knows  where  these  wolves  dwdl. 
Yes ;  what  Petrie  fails  alone,  he  will  accom- 
plish with  numbers." 

"  And  we  are  only  four  or  five,"  added  Jack. 
Then  he  sighed,  though  immediately  after- 
wards he  commented  with  forced  cheerfiilnesi: 

Well,  it  can't  be  helped.  Five  to.  five  or 
five  to  twenty,  it's  all  the  same.  We've  got 
to  do  our  best,  haven't  we,  Geoff  ?  " 

**  R%irt-o,"  replic  d  that  youth,  whose  syitkB 
were  seldom  depressed  by  the  darkest  pros- 
pects for  more  than  a  minute  at  a  time.  "  *  Be 
prepared,'  is  the  motto,  isn't  it.  Jack  ?  We 
must  be  prepared  when  the  enemy  ta  not 
prepared,  and  take  all  their  wickets  with 
twisters  wkm  lhi|^  w^tt^ng  daw  aad«^ 
hands." 

During  this  discussion,  Great  Bear  had 
be^  a  ^ent  yt^sner,  courteoufy  mitrving 
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his  opinions  until  everyone  else  ^^/V^^^ 
But  now,  with  the  pause  that  followed 
Geoffrey's  speech,  he  entered  the  arena. 

"  The  Red  Hand  has  many  servants,  but 
they  are  of  the  Cree,  they  are  out  of  the 
Blackfeet.  They  are  not  of  any  nation  that 
makes  warriofi.  Tl^  blood  is  the  mmgled 
blood  of  the  red  man  and  the  white,  and  a 
few  brave  men  would  scatter  many  half-breeds 
like  grains  of  sand  before  the  wind."   

Great  Bear  looked  straight  into  Ae  eye» 
of  the  Blackfeet  chief  as  he  spoke.  The 
moment  had  come  for  him  to  show  his  trust 
in  his  new-sworn  brother,  and  he  was  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  Somehow,  all  seemed 
to  know  what  he  was  gcMBg  to  say  next,  bat 
they  would  not  anticipate  his  thoughts  nor 
rob  him  of  the  pleasure  of  making  the 
suggestion.  Hawk  Eye  also  felt  instinctiypV 
what  would  follow,  and  hia  face  began  to  light 
with  eager  pleasure. 

"But,"  the  old  chief  resumed,  "my 
brother  of  the  Hawk  Eye  is  known  to  have, 
at  his  tents,  at  least  ten  good  braves  m  whose 
veins  run  the  pure  blood  of  Blackfeet  nation. 
The  eye  <rf  a  Biroltfeet  was  never  known  to 
tremble  before  even  death  itself.  Let,  then, 
these  ten  good  braves  follow  on  the  trail  with 
Hawk  Eye.  Then  shall  the  Red  Hand  find 
no  shelter  dark  enough  to  h^  hfaa—no  power 
strong  enough  to  do  evil  to  any  biot^ii. 
I  havs  ifp^pHi." 
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"  And  spoken  well  1  Bravo»  Great  Bear  1 " 
exclaimed  Beverley,  who  could  hardly  restrain 
his  excitement  during  the  latter  portion  of 
the  Sioux's  speech.  "  Old  Red  Hand,  as  he 
is  called,  will  find  hli&ielf  jolly  well  bo«M 
over  for  once.   What  do  you  say,  Jack  ?  " 

"That  soon  Petrie  is  going  to  have  the 
hottest  time  of  his  life,"  responded  the  elder 
boy  enthusiasticalty.  "Well,  Hawk  Eye, 
w6at  have  you  to  say  to  Gftat  Bea^s  s^ 
gestion?" 

"  My  cowboys  shall  be  ready — in  another 
day.  Then  shall  they  come  quickly  on  your 
track." 

"  Could  they  i^t  go  rig^t  now  ?  "  mggetM 

Bray. 

Fate,  however,  was  not  altogether  in  the 
bo3rs'  favour  that  day. 

"I  am  alone  at  my  ranch,"  Hawk  Eye 
ejqdained.  "  My  men  have  gone  to  Touch- 
wood with  horses  to  seU.  They  E^nm  to* 
morrow  morning." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Bray.  "  Wdl,  that 
is  a  Acuity  tittt  we  cannot  avoid.  Y<m 
have  done  me  many  kindnesses.  Hawk  Eye, 
but  none  greater  than  you  are  doing  for  the 
son  of  my  old  friend  Hal  Conyers." 

Then  Great  Bear  rolled  out  in  bass  ttmoB 
Ibr  aS  the  world  to  hear : 

"  All  good  men  loved  Chief  Conyers ! " 

"  And  for  his  sake  the  son  must  be  saved." 

"And  for  the  sake  of  the  Scout  Lawl" 

H7  « 


interpolated  Hansard,  to  which  Bray  con- 
cluded :  .  ,    ,  L 

»«  For  the  sake  of  right,  which  I  take  to  be 
much  the  same  thing.  Now,  I  think  the  best 
plan  is  for  you,  Hansard,  to  set  oflf  with  your 
chum  and  Great  Bear  for  Black  Cnxsing. 
I'll  have  to  take  my  traps  to  Hawk  Eye's 
ranch,  as  I  can't  leave  them  here,  nor  can  I 
carry  them  with  me  on  such  an  errand.  If 
you  nick  up  certain  tracks,  you'd  best  follow 
on  ffrst  thing  in  the  m«ming— or  looiier,  if 
you  966  neoa  for  urgency.  But  soon  after 
noon  to-morrow  I'll  be  after  you  with  Hawk 
Eye  and  his  braves.  We'll  soon  find  your 
tracks." 

"  Right  you  are,"  agreed  Jack,  who  was 
now  all  impatience  to  resume  the  pursuit. 
"  Come  along,  Euclid  !  Help  me  to  saddle  up, 
and  we'll  get  under  way.  Good-bye  for  the 
present,  Mr.  Bray." 

"Goat-by*,  b^.  I've  packed  some  grub 
in  these  two  bags  for  you  to  take  with  you. 
Good-bye!  When  next  we  meet,  I  hope  it 
will  be  to  find  that  your  travels  and  Conyers* 
troubles  are  n«tfiy  ow»** 

"  I  shan't  be  sorry  to  make  tracks  for  home," 
said  Jack  as  he  took  the  man's  hand  in  his. 
"  Good-bye,  Hawk  Eye." 

"  Good-bye,"  responded  the  Anglo-Redskra 
as  he  shook  handi  with  each  boy  in  twth. 
Great  Bear  had  gone  to  prepare  the  horses, 
m>wm,wAmBl9diid  in  these  iaieweUf.  ^!J|y 


braves  will  soon  be  following ;  as  good  riders 
and  rifle  absiu  zb  are  on  the  pra^^  diey  are."* 

Then  the  boys  left  the  shanty  and  hurried 
round  to  the  stable,  with  the  Blackfeet  chkf 
following,  to  si>eed  the  parting  guests. 

In  a  lew  minutes  mt  trio  were  cantering 
along  the  well-defined  track  that  led  towards 
Black  Crossing,  with  Great  Bear  leading  as 
usual,  though  there  was  room  for  the  chums 
to  ride  side  by  side.  They  appreciated  the 
treat  of  hm^  astride  of  horses  a|^^  in  place 
of  the  tra^gmg  that  had  been  their  lot  for 
the  previous  forty-eight  hours  or  so.  Hawk 
Eye's  bronchoes  were  all  of  good  class,  and 
the  trappings  showed  their  owner  understood 
the  comn»t  ^  g^oed  leather  Ibr  both  man  wsad 
bea^t.  Jack  had  not  forgotten  his  bear-skin. 
That  was  fastened  in  a  roll  at  the  rear  of 
the  saddle,  as  was  also  the  one  that  fell  to' 
Great  Bear's  skill  attatcked  behind  the  chief. 

Recalling  Bray's  wanui^ol  Pe&te'^d  1^ 
friends,  all  three  kept  their  eyes  well  open 
for  any  signs  of  a  lurker  among  the  trees 
through  which  their  winding  path  led.  It 
wonid  have  beat  a  ^rfy  easy  thmg  Ibr  any 
concealed  man  with  a  good  rifle  to  pick  off 
each  rider  and  be  himself  perfectly  secure. 
Such  a  contingency  was  always  possible  when 
dealing  with  such  a  character  as  the  Red 
Hand,  but  fortunately  aH  iwmi  to  41^  respect 
proved  groundlesi^  and  several  hoars  pasted 
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Towards  evening  the  Black  Crossing  was 
reached.  Here  the  travellers  dismounted  to 
water  the  horses ;  aad,  Geoff  and  GtttA 
Bear  nwre  performing  this  duty,  Jack  set 
^  work  to  do  a  q^oi»-8GCTtiiig  cm  bis 
own  account. 

H«  was  rather  puzzled  to  find  a  number  of 
purs  of  footprints  m  the  mud  at  the  side  of 
iplver-— some  boots,  some  moccasins,  and 
some  bare-feet.  He  was  more  surprised  still 
to  find,  on  following  these  tracks  forward, 
that  the  four  suddenly  ended  and  only  two 
Mifs  gsmaiied — one  of  boots,  the  other  an 
jriinary  native's  track.  Then  it  occurred 
to  him  that  there  seemed  to  be  very  little 
difference  in  the  sizes  of  the  footprints,  so  he 
measured  them  vdth  a  {w»ce  bt  stick,  and 
cs0m-  to  the  satisfi^yry  dedsion  that  the 
bare-feet  following  one  pair  of  moccasins  were 
much  of  a  size  ;  moreover,  the  distance  in 
^  paces  was  exactly  the  same  as  if  one  man 
had  been  closely  f<^owing  another  w^ioi^ 
varying  the  space  between  them. 

So  far,  Geoff  had  been  watching  his  chum 
with  mere  interest,  but  a  few  moments 
later  he  was  shaking  his  sides  wiA  laughter; 
for  suiitoly  Jai^  had  dropped  down  on  all- 
fours  and  begun  to  crawl  along  slowly  up  the 
bank  as  if  he  had  gone  back  to  the  days  of  his 
creeping  childhood. 

"What's  the  natter,  old  man?  Playii^ 
dfm  ?  "  @^ed  Jhmi^,       a  lai^ 
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"Eureka!  I've  found  it  1"  answered  Jack, 
forgetting  that  aQ  hk  reaMotdng  had  been 
inwards,  and  that  his  present  actioat  mwt 
seem  ludicrous  to  the  uninformed. 

"  Found  what  ?  "  asked  Geoff,  leading  his 
horse  from  the  river. 

"  Why,  the  meaning  of  these  footprints. 
There  are  four  sets,  and  th^r*ve  been  made 
1^  two  fellows  1 " 

"  Now,  that's  a  fat-headed  thing  to  say," 
remarked  Geoff.  "Who  ever  heard  of  two 
fellows  making  four  sets  (^iDo^prints?  They'd 
need  four  legs  each." 

"Or  boots  or  moccasins  in  their  hands," 
retorted  Jack,  triumphantly.  "  That's  an  old 
uecftA  dodge  to  make  people  tiiink  that  four 
pecf>le  have  been  there  instead  of  two.  It's 
an  old  scout  dodge,  and  that's  enough  to  tell 
me  that  Dan  Conyers  and  some  friend  have 

J)assed  here — and  not  very  long  ago  either, 
or  die  marks  are  still  clean,  near  rounded  in 
any  way  by  the  wind." 

Geoff  listened  to  his  simple  reasoning  with 
open-eyed  wonder. 

"Man,  you're  a  perfect  mmn^l**  ht 
aekimed.  "What  a  thmg  k  is  to  be  a 

scout  " 

"  With  brains  ! "  added  Jack,  with  a  sly 
smile  at  his  chum.  Then  he  resumed 
seriously :  "  It's  sunset  now.  I  don't  see  that 
we  can  do  much  to-night,  so  we'd  best  camp 
here  in  the  bush.   It  won't  do  to  light  a  fire, 

asx 
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or  it  might  attract  Petrie,  so  we'll  gnaw  some 
of  the  biscuits  that  Bray  gave  os  aJid  yam 
quietly  until  we  turn  ui  for  the  night.  Conycrs 
has  some  twelve  hours'  start  of  us.  Likely  as 
not  he'll  travel  half  the  night  as  well,  smce  he 
h^  no  tracking  to  do."     ^    ^  . 

"  That's  so,"  returned  GtoS,  as  he  com- 
raenced  to  unsaddle  his  broncho.  "  Luckily, 
the  bush  is  fairly  clear,  so  we'll  be  able  to 
eover  more  ground  in  a  day  than  he  will.  ^ 
•*  We  ought  to  be  near  enough  to  signal  by 
to-morrow  night.  Perhaps,  with  fortune,  we 
might  even  make  up  on  him ! "  continued  Jack, 
wiSi  growing  interest,  as  the  idea  appealed  to 
him  "  That'll  be  something  worth  taking 
ail  this,  trouble  for  I  Think  o!  it  i  two  ^ute 
mi^g  for  the  fert  time  in  tiie  backwooof  el 

Canada!"  ,        ,  . 

"  We'll  shout  '  hurrah  '  when  the  tinw^ 
comes.  For  the  present,  we'll  tackte  u  lP 
Bray's  bbcuits,  '  remarked  Geoflfrey  dryly. 

The  thc^^t  flashed  through  his  mmd  that 
^  meeting  might  not  be  so  very  full  of  joy. 
The  pathway  might  lead  through  sometomg 
of  sorrow,  since  the  Red  Hand  would  Ktely 
paas  that  way  as  well. 

"All  right,  thou  starving  Euclid!"  said 
Hansard  chaffingly.  "Thou  shalt  be  appeased, 
and— what's  that  ?  " 

Quickly  the  last  two  words  were  rapped  out 
as  the  ap^»r  started  alert  and  listened. 

"  A  Iffiiie— ^Llk^ng  fpr  the  cco£si&g->the 
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«^  tkb  I"  to  awdaimed,  and  at 
inoBMi^  Gnat  Bear  came  qjickly  tonrar^  the 
boys,  les&«  fk»  two  bfonchoah  hit  ana 

lack's.  . 

"In  bushes,  quick!  Hide!"  he  directed. 
*•  But  keep  hofitt  m  they  not  speak ! ; ' 

The  broadioet  wwe  quickly  led  into  the 
shelter  of  the  neighbouring  willows,  while  their 
muzzles  were  firmly  held  to  prevent afncndty 
nei£h  betraying  their  prewBce.  Then  the 
watehert  sttained  their  eyes  to  pierce 
^  foaming  to  see  the  approaching  nd«, 
who,  as  yet,  was  hidden  from  view  on  the 
winding  trail  beyond  the  Rushinfi  Waters. 

But  the  dattwr  of  hoofa  bdng  fflfged  at 
l»«i^Eiieck  speed  grew  louder,  and  prescntiy 
Ae  dusty  figures  of  a  horse  and  a  rider  were 
seen  to  enter  the  slope  to  the  crossing,  hasten 
downwards,  and  then  rush  splashing  Hlo  taa 
river. 

•♦  A  red  man  1 "  whispered  Great  Bear,  whose 
eyes,  old  though  they  might  be,  were  yet 
keener  at  such  times  than  those  of  h»  less 
trained  companions.  . 

Tiwt  then  the  hofse  in  the  water,  lei^^ 
others  of  his  kind,  gave  a  loud  neigh. 

"Molly!  Your  mare,  Geoff!"  exclaimec 
Jack ;  "  rd  know  her  anywhere !  "  And  bmie 
any  person  could  stop  him  he  had  sprung  froin 
hn  Ming.placeand  rushed  down  the  nver  bank 
to  meet  the  rider,  who  was  just  emerging  from 
thewater.  "Stop!  Stop,  or  I'll  shoot  1"  hecned. 
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Seeing  that  the  fat  was  in  the  fire,  so  to 
speak,  both  Geo£f  and  Great  Bear  ran  to 
Jack's  tide.  The  Simix  gripped  the  bcidk 
and  forced  the  horse  back  on  its  haunches. 

"Great  Scott!  It's  White  Fang!"  ex- 
claimed Geoffrey.    "  Look  out,  Jack  1 " 

Something  had  leaped  out  from  the  water 
•tra^ht  fot  Hansard's  tiuroat,  but  Geoff's  arm 
shot  oat  at  ^  same  moment,  with  revolver 
as  a  knuckle  duster,  and  dealt  a  good  right- 
hander that  stretched  the  assailant  on  the 
ground.  It  was  a  dog— White  Fang's  dog, 
Tracker— not  killed,  but,  Gfeat  Bear 
captured  him,  dazed. 

"  Come  down  ! "  commanded  Jack.  "  This 
is  not  vour  horse.  Get  off— and  explain 
yourself!" 

With  apparent  ready  obedience  the  Indian 
dismounted,  while  Jack  replaced  his  revolver 
in  his  pocket.  A  moment  later  there  was  a 
flash  of  steel  in  the  native's  hand,  and  a  yell  of 
fmy,  wlifle,  like  a  wild  animal,  Wl^  Fang 
sprang  upon  the  man  had  once  caUed 
l^m'*eo«rard." 
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Had  not  Jack  Haowni  thonghtiessly 
pocketed  h»  revolver  there  would  probably 
£tve  been  no  more  White  Fang;  for  the 
scout  was  a  good  shot,  and  could  hkve  bowled 
over  the  Indian  as  easily  as  playing  skittics.  ^ 

As  it  was,  however,  he  met  the  Crees 
attack  with  a  good  right-hander,  catching  him 
square  on  the  left  side  of  the  jaw  and  tumb- 
ling him  into  the  water.  Such  a  greeting  was 
certainly  a  surprise  tc  White  F^g.  Bitt  Ac 
In^  WM  no  fonk.  He  jwnped  to  h»  feet 
in  an  inrtairt,  aarf  ag^  ^caag  wtldly  upon 

the  boy.  ^       «  j  « 

At  the  first  onslaught,  Great  Bear  made  a 
move  to  go  to  his  young  friend's  help ;  but 
Geoff,  le^ig  how  matt^  iwnt,  forbade  him. 

•«  You  watch  that  dog, .  nief !  He's  waking 
up  again,"  the  boy  said.  "  Jack's  equal  to 
any  savage  with  a  knife,  and  I'll  see  fair  play. 
L<iokatthat!"       ^  . 

It  was  an  occasion  for  admiration  ot  the 
"  noble  art,"  for  White  Fang's  second  attack 
had  been  met  v/ith  a  beautiful  postman  s 
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knock  that  sent  him  leaping  into  the  air  with 
a  howl  of  rage  and  pain. 

The  lodian  did  not  fall  this  time,  but  he 
staggered  on  his  feet,  and  his  eyes  could  be 
seen  glaring  fiercely  in  the  semi- darkness  of 
the  evening. 

"  Try  it  again  ?  "jeered  Jack,  with  a  laugh. 

The  iuuwer  dia  not  come  with  wordi^ 
There  was  a  ringing  in  the  air  as  the  long 
knife  sprang  from  the  Indian's  hand  like  an 
arrow  from  the  string.  But  the  aim  was 
weakened  by  excitement,  for  the  bbuk 
whizzed  pSst  Jack's  left  ear  and  sank  into  the 
body  of  a  tree  beyond  with  a  sharp,  quivering 
"ping." 

Finding  his  enemy  still  unhurt,  and  know- 
ing himself  now  weaponkss.  White  Fang  gave 
a  scream  of  fury  and  once  more  sprang  for  the 
English  youth  with  tooth  and  nail,  regardless 
of  all  caution.  It  was  foolish  and  reckless, 
for  the  savage  knows  nothing  of  the  science  of 
fisticuffs,  no  matter  how  much  of  an  a&pt  he 
might  be  at  wrestling.  With  the  spring,  Jack 
stepped  smartly  to  the  right,  landed  the 
Indian  a  full- weight  blow  on  the  ear  as  he 
passed,  and  ended  the  with  hte  en«ny 
lying  moaning  at  his  feet. 

"That  settles  him,  poor  beggar ! "  remarked 
Jack,  when  the  actual  downfall  of  his  adver- 
sa^was  completed. 

The  "poor  beggar"  was  characteristic 
of  ^  ^iito;  to  were  the  a^ioM  that  £aU 
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lowed,  for  he  iiiiiii««a*riy  kn^t  down  and 
bflsaa  to  soothe  the  pain  as  assiduously  as, 
rSSnent  before,  he  had  been  bent  upon 
t^inistering  the  punishment.  ^^^.^ 
"'Tis  good.  So  fall  aa  the  cowardly 
Crees"  Mid  the  stoBd  chidF,  who  had 
watchiid  tte  encounter  with  interest  while  he 
held  the  growling  Tracker  by  the  collar. 

"White  Fang  die  1  White  Fang  die!  tiic 
voung  Indian  moaned.  _  _  .  i , 
^^osh!"  retorted  Geoff  brusquely 
"  What  on  earth  are  you  going  to  die  tor  r 
A  hiding  such  as  you've  had  is  not  going  to 

kill  any  fellow."  *       u   •       .i^v.  ^ 

Tenderly  Jack  sponged  the  bruises  with  a 
wet  handkerchief,  and  in  other  ways  did  his 
best  to  comfort  the  thoroughly  cowed  Indian. 

"Never  mind.  Geoff,  old  man.'  he  said. 
"  we  won't  rub  it  into  the  beggar,  seeing  that 
he  has  got  the  wowt  <rf  Oic  scrap.  If  I  were 
you  I  should  take  charge  of  that  broncho  of 
yours.  Great  Bear  has  got  both  it  and  the 
doc  to  look  after."  » 

"  Tracker  not  fight  now,"  said  W^  1^ 
weakly.   "Tractorl   Lfedownl  Qi^gooa 

Great  Bear  released  the  dog,  wMf* 
instantly  obeyed  his  master's  o«ters,  while 
Beverley  took  powewlon  of  mare,  which 
he  fc^nd  saddled  and  equipped,  plus  the  black 
fox-hide,  just  as  she  was  when  she  bolted  on 
tte  night  of  the  encounter  with  the  mad  wapiti. 


In  a  Iktle  time  White  Fang  rc 
•iifficien%  to  be  led  to  the  ^a^t  whese  it 
ftsi  Im  iiciii»i  to  ciiMp  #ir^i|||lK. 

The  yoatii  was  fed  and  a  MThrt  spread  {Imt 
his  comfort,  in  all  of  which  aitentioas  Jade 
exerted  himself,  modi  to  the  disaf^roval  of 
Gre^Sear,  thoa^  he  said  nothii^,  hxmmg 
learned  nemt  to  w  mirprised  at,  or  intmlhii. 
with,  the  strange  wajrs  of  the  white  man. 

And  when  all  was  snug,  supper  partaken, 
and  whispering  conversation  b^an  to  while 
away  the  time  prior  to  sleep,  White  Fang 
snd^ily  broke  iB*iqpoii  a  pause  m  ike  talk. 

"  The  pale  faces  are  strange — very  strange 
— to  the  redskin.  Their  ways  are  as  un- 
known as  the  secrets  of  the  medicine  man." 

Jack,  langhed  qnktly,  and  the  Cree  fe- 
sumed : 

"  The  ways  of  the  pale  face  are  strange — 
very  strange — to  the  red  man.  He  strike 
hard  upon  his  enemy,  then  he  take  enemy  in 
arms  like  a  brother." 

A  slight  laugh  broke  from  Jack's  lips  at 
this  criticism  of  his  dealing  with  the  Indian. 

**  You're  a  bit  of  a  papoose  in  some  wavs, 
White  Fang,"  he  saM,  though  he  smited 
kindly  upon  the  redskin,  whose  face  was 
turned  towards  him  with  a  light  in  the  eyes 
that  was  almost  afifectionate.  The  moon  had 
now  arisen  to  make  these  things  plain  to  the 
sight  **  Didn't  yon  see  me  in  the  darii,  or 
were  yom  afraid  tot  som^^  yom  had  dm, 
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that  you  attacked  me  in  the  way  y®"  .^^'^ 
"  If  you  had  icmembered  teouble  that 
mm  taken  over  your  leg  and  your  head  tnat 
&y  when  you  were  attacked  by  the  buzzards, 
you  would  never  have  behaved  m  such  an 
idiotic  way,"  commented  Gcoffirey. 

"  Ah  I  the  Iii^  uttered  this  smgle  word 
with  a  long  sigh,  as  if  he  had  recalled  some- 
thing,  for  which  he  was  now  sorry.  ine 
pale  face  kick  White  Fang  from  him  hke  a 
5og.  ThepalefiuiecaUWhiteFang'coward. 
CmAA  such  a  pate  face  be  a  friend  to  tne 

Indian?"  ,  ^  , 

"  Of  "ourse— if  the  Indian  was  not  a 
skinned  donkey."  Geoff  retorted.  "TW 
were  only  wtads.    They  mtant  nothing. 
And  if  you  had  <mly  shown  yourself  instead 
of  running  away,^y^  might  have  saved  us  a 

^***At  these  words,  v5^ile  J^ttlf  tfcMftii 

asked  with  n«rvous  hesitatoi : 

"Is  Conyers— ^live?"  , j 

"  As  far  as  we  know,  he  is,"  replied  Hansard. 

"  He  has  escaped  from  the  Red  Hand ;  bi« 

he  is  still  in  danger." 

y»?"  «»taw»ed  the  young  Indian 

with  excitwttti^  "Yim?  Af#|f<»— te»yc 

him  ?  " 

«  Of  course,  you  idiot  I  1^ 
think  we  are  here  for  ?  "  i«twerc4  G«)ff. 

iMtantly  White  Fang  moved  nearer  to 
Jai^  Mid,       iMis  streamum  imm  m  ^f^h 
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gripped  the  English  boy's  hands  impulsively. 

"Oh,  White  Fang  was  wrong  1  A  mist 
{tsA  aver  his  eyn  y/men  pale  £ice  called  him 
'  cov;ard,'  and  he  hate  pale  hot — leave  him — 
hide  from  him.  And  he  forgot  that  they  help 
white  brother  Conyers.  He  steal  food  from 
horses  while  white  boys  hunt  black  fox,  and 
he  hide  behind  fitting  wateiii.  Then  he  find 
horse.  He  remember  Conyers  alone  with 
Red  Hand,  and  ride,  ride,  ride  to  help  him. 
But  White  Fang  wrone  to  hate  pale  face. 
Will  the  white  brother  forgive  the  red  man  ? 
His  heart  very  sote  now  he  understand. 
Forgive  him !  *' 

"  Of  course — of  course,"  replied  Jack,  who 
was  considerably  touched  by  the  disjointed 
appeal.  ''But  you  wer?  wrong  to  do  what 
you  did — to  take  ^e  food-tKLgs." 

"  White  Fang  no'  steal  For  self.  White 
Fang  no'  cut  ataing  and  eatl"  interrupted 
the  Indian.  ^ 

**Well,  well,  we'll  say  no  more  aboi^  it," 
said  Jack.  "  You  can  make  up  for  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  by  helping  us  now." 

"  White  Fang  will  prove  that  he  no  coward," 
was  the  rejoinder,  as  the  Indian  sat  up  proudly 
to  deliver  the  boost,  and  Great  B«UH-ii^ 
had  hitherto  sat  with  silent  atteRt^n^ 
muttered : 

"A  good  warrior  needs  no  b<»8t.  He  is 
bfave ;  ae  do  teve  deeds ;  so  no  ln-otl»r  pat 
toagiie  ia  clieek  and  call  him  coward.*' 


"  And  no  doubt  White  Fang  will  do  many 
brave  <toedi  yet,**  iaid  Jack,  for  the  chief's 
reproof,  though  not  unmerited,  might  have  a 
discouraging  effect  that  was  not  desirable. 
"The  Red  Hand  will  have  his  hands  ftill 
now.  By  the  way,  I  wiih  I  knew  more  of 
Pctrie's  intentions.  It's  rather  walking  in  ttie 
dark  as  we  are,  don't  you  think,  Geoff?  " 

"  It  is,  old  man.  But  what  can  we  do  ?  * 
suppose  in  the  morning  our  only  course  wiM 
be  to  follow  up  CsmyetB*  tracks,  if  possible. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  returned  Hansard  thought- 
fully. "At  the  same  time  it  seems  rather  a 
slow  way  to  go  to  work.  Perhaps  also  Petrie 
knows  more  than  we  do,  and  may  take  ^ 
^c^er  cut  to  carry  out  his  schemes." 

"  Th^*8  true."  said  Geoff.  "What  do  you 
think  about  it,  chief  ?  " 

The  old  Sioux  shook  his  head. 

"The  track  is  easy  to  find  mid  may  to 

"  But  it's  slow,"  mterrupted  Jack,  and  the 
other  boy  remarked  with  quiet  chaffing : 

"  I  suppose  it  would  be  howling  cheek  for 
an  oidmary  fellow  1^  my^mmkemm^ 
tions  to  a  scout  ?  " 

"  That  depends  upon  what  suggestions 
were  made,"  Jack  returned,  in  the  same 
humour.  "  Euclid  was  famed  for  his  sense, 
you  know.  But  fire  away.  Lif  f  ham  Ae 
words  of  wisdom." 

"  Well,"  beg^  Geoff,  "  I  may  be  mtmg— 
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probably  I  am ;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
we  are  going  the  wrong  way  to  work." 

Ana  you  call  that  c^nion  humble  ?  " 
retorted  Jack,  laughing.  "To  dispute  the 
actions  of  a  chief  of  Sioux,  a  scout,  and 
goodness  knows  how  many  others !  Humble, 
indeed  I  Then  what  does  our  exc^ent  Euclid 
Sliest  as  an  alternative  ?  " 

"Find  Petrie's  friends,  and  let  Petric  take 
care  of  himself." 

In  an  instant  Hansard  dropped  all  raillery 
and  becajne  terkms. 


the  head!  "  he  exclaimed,  to  whidl  apprecia- 
tion Geoff  replied  quietly : 

"  It's  a  way  I  have — sometimes,  though  yoa 
hardly  believe  it." 

"  It's  the  fact  this  time,  at  any  rate,"  ac- 
knowledged Jack.  "  Of  course  it  is  clear  as 
the  day.  No  doubt  Petrie  has  got  his  spies, 
as  we  have  been  told,  and  may  be  joining  him. 
TlwBy*li  know  better  than  we  do  where  to  find 
the  man.  Even  if  they  don't,  it's  a  chance 
worth  risking.  But  I  think  he'd  be  sure  to 
hunt  up  his  pals  to  watch  us,  knowing  that  we 
are  in  pursuit.  And  ht  does  know  that,  or  he 
wouldn't  have  s^nt  poor  Watoh  at  lMi4id. 
Euclid,  yen  are  a  feniusl " 
"  Thanks." 

"And  a  thorough  scont  into  tiie  b<fglrfil. 
What  do  you  think,  Great  Bear  ?  How  can 
we  bm  find  out  n^beie  the  Red  HandlMWV  I " 


man!    You've  hit  the  nail  on 
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chief  was  thoughtful  for  a  few  mo- 
before  he  committed  his  wisdom  to 


The 
m^ts 

words.  ,     ,  . 

"  The  Red  Hand  is  near  friends,"  he  ulti- 
mately said.  "  He  would  wish  to  make  great 
net  to  trap  white  brothers  in  the  forest." 

"  By  which  you  mean  that  he  would  get  his 
friend  to  help  hkn  ? 

"  You  speak  well,"  answered  the  chief. 

"  Where  are  these  friends  that  you  speak 
of  ?  "  Geoffrey  then  questioned.  "  Are  they 
anywhere  hereabout  ?  " 

»« lliere  is  a  house— ra  small  journey — where 
people  eat  and  sleep  when  they  travel.  There 
is  much  fire-water  there,  and  half-breeds 
gather  to  drink  and  play  for  money  with  pieces 
d  papCTS."  _ 

The  chief  paused,  and  Jack  tamed  to  Geoff 
with  all  a  scout's  keenness. 

"Say,  old  man.  This  is  quite  after  my 
heart.  Let's  go  and  do  a  bit  <^  scouting  round 
the  haunt  dS  these  *l»rds  of  fHrey.'  Are  you 
game  ?  " 

"  Rather!" 
the  speaker 
once. 

"All  serene,"  said  Jack.  "See,  chief. 
My  chum  and  I  are  going  on  foot  to  see  what 
we  can  find  out  about  Petrie.  You  will  sUy 
here  with  Wh?'te  Fang  and  the  horses." 

"My  white  broths  will  keep  ey«is  as 
fcws," warned ^«at  Bear.  "Red  Hand  not 


was  the  hearty  response,  and 
rose  in  readiness  to  be  off  at 
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to  tpgr,  and  H  hm  iaA  yo*  m  Mi 


"  We*ll  take  our  chance  at  that,  and  try  to 
be  as  'cote  as  he  is,"  rejoined  ^  tcpiit.  "  If 
im  tie  hi  trouble  and  need  hAp,  miw  ibotf 

will  call  you."  .  ^  ^.  a»u 

"  We  will  come,"  replied  the  Sioux.  Then 
he  added  as  an  afterthought:  "Wwadtt 
not  be  b^terif  Great  Bear  came  also?  Hli 
eyes  are  keen ;  he  can  smell  a  track." 

But  Jack  did  not  approve  of  the  suggestion. 
"  I  think  not,"  he  said.  "  Where  two  can 
hide,  three  would  be  seen.  We  might  raa^gs 
to  escape  suspicion,  for  of  course  Petrie  does 
not  know  for  certain  that  we  are  after  Conyers. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  you 
were  with  us.  And  more,  you  have  »id  that 
you  and  he  are  not  friends.  He  might  have 
suspected  yon,  though  possibly  we  might 
escame  notice.  No,  I  think  it  wiU  be  beat 
ica  Geoff"  and  T  to  go  alone."  ,    ,  . 

*•  The  words  ofjack  are  as  the  words  of  um 
medicine  man.  They  are  wise  and  they  are 
good,"  acknowledged  the  chief,  and  Beverley 
remarked,  in  agreement  with  the  sentimenl : 

"That's  a  good  name  for  you,  old  chap: 
the  Medicine  Man— or  Ae  Medtdne  Scoot 
would  be  better." 

**  FMt  I "  was  the  polite  acceptance  of  the 
compliment.  "A  medicine  man  is  a  chap 
who  works  wonders." 

*'  And  don't  you  ?  **  cpiaikd  Geoff. 
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"  Not  that  I  know  ot" 

"  What  about  the  affair  of  the  lauo  at  the 
Wolfs  Jaws?" 

«*Alm^thot.   Ncrthing  else." 

"  And  the  patching  up  of  White  Fang- 
leading  up  to  nis  friendship  ?  " 

"  Common  sense." 

"All  the  same,"  laughed  Geoffrey,  «* there 
has  been  wonder-working  ever  siiice  we  left 
our  ranch.  Bears  killed,  Indians  mended, 
feuds  between  Sioux  and  Blackfieet  settled, 
and  Conyers  saved." 

'*H*iii.  That  ka't  dooe  yet  Time  to  call 
that  a  '  wonder '  ^itbm  it  is  o'  er." 

"  But  it  will  be  over  soon,"  persisted  Geoff". 
"  Oh,  yes,  you  may  laugh,  if  you  like.  I  know 
what  I'm  talking  about.  That  *  Be  prepared* 
of  yours  is  a  magic  *  open-tesame.'  ** 

Jack  forced  a  yawn. 

"When  youVe  quite  done  yarning,  old  man, 
we'll  start  business.  I  vote  we  leave  our  guns 
behind.  They'd  be  in  the  road  if  tbeve't 
much  bo^-creeping  to  be  done.  I^volvers 
are  good  enough  for  this  job." 

"  Right,"  was  the  brisk  reply.  "  I'm  quite 
ready.  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  plan  to  have  the 
horses  waiting  saddkd  initS  we  come  boidc. 
We  might  need  them  in  a  hurry." 

"  We  might.  Great  Bear  will  see  to  that 
for  us.  Now,  where  are  we  to  find  this 
hotel,  or  inn,  or  whatever  you  call  it, 
cyef?" 


mtmom  mounmi  mr  chait 

(ANM  wii  no       CUMnr  Hi. 
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The  Sioux  rose  up  and  began  to  walk  a 
few  yards  with  the  boys. 

**  Follow  trail  up  hill.    House  stand  there, 
was  the  brief  explanation,  indicating  that  the 
inn  was  to  be  found  at  the  right  hand  side  of 

the  road.  ,„  , 

"Good,**  said  lack.  "Now,  we'll  leave 
you.  And  remember,  tiiree  quick  shots  mean 
•  come  quickly.'  Otherwise  expect  us— when 
you  see  us,  and  don't  worry  about  us." 

"  It  is  well,"  replied  the  chief,  and  then, 
with  a  short  "good-bye,"  he  stood  and  watched 
the  boys  M  t£y  ha^mied  along  the  trail. 
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SPiES 

It  was  a  night  for  seeing  ghosts.  The  moon 
had  risen  high  up  to  the  arc  of  the  sky  and 
flooded  the  forest  with  that  mysterious  white 
light  that  caases  strange  shadows  to  dance 
across  the  traveller's  path,  and  that  makes 
each  harmless  bush  and  shrub  to  assume  aU 
sorts  of  uncouth,  monstrous  forms. 

Neither  Hansard  nor  Beverley  were  nervous, 
however.  They  had  lived  too  healthy  lives  to 
believe  in  apparitions  that  were  not  the  results 
of  babyish  fear  or  indigestion.  The  average 
native  would  have  hesitated  before  he  ventured 
in  such  a  place  by  night;  for,  although  you 
might  assure  him  that  the  perpetual  whisper 
was  only  the  wind  acting  upon  the  leaves,  he 
would  run  contrary  to  his  sense,  and  shudder 
at  each  breath  that  caused  an  increase  in  the 
chatter  of  the  trees.  But  the  boys  passed  on, 
heedless  of  such  trifles  as  shadows  and  leaves. 
They  bent  their  backs  to  the  steep  slope  that 
led  from  the  river,  and  it  was  not  lone  before 
they  reached  level  ground,  where  we  trail 
twined  its  omrse  for  many  miles  through  the 
nortliem  part  ol  ^  Wki^^eriiig  Woods. 
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Hitherto  they  had  only  spoken  to  each 
other  in  whispers,  and  their  footsteps  *liai^ 
been  so  lig^t  tiiat  the  sounds  could  barely 
have  been  heard  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
paces.  They  had  need  for  caution.  They 
judged  well  that  it  was  impossible  to  divine 
what  tricks  Toe  Petrie  might  be  up  to.  He 
nii^^t  even  hiive  spies  whose  eyes  were  now 
watching  each  step  t'lat  the  scout  and  his 
friend  made.  There  were  few  stratagems  of 
woodcraft  with  which  Petrie  was  not  »miliar. 
This  the  boys  recognised  from  the  first,  but 
they  hoped  to  be  able  to  pit  their  wits  against 
his,  to  the  confusion  of  evil  cunning. 

After  a  little  more  than  two  miles  had  been 
covered,  a  light  was  seen  at  a  short  distance 
beyond,  some  two  or  ^ree  bao^nd  yards  to 
the  right  among  the  trees.  It  was  the  clear 
steady  light  that  comes  from  an  open  door  or 
window,  so  the  spies  decided  that  this  must 
be  the  inn  that  Great  Bear  had  described. 

Here  Jack  stof^^ed,  and  went  close  to  his 
companion. 

"  See  here,  old  man,"  he  began,  "  if  Petrie's 
there,  we  want  to  find  out  what  he's  got  to 
say  for  himself.  Tbaflt  take  carefiil  sconting. 
Remember,  even  ^e  snapfAng  a  twig  might 
give  us  away." 

"I'll  watch  out,"  replied  Geoff.  "We'd 
best  go  single  file  through  the  bush  instead  of 
followii^  the  trail,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

**Yes,  that  wiU  be  b^  Tl^  might  be 
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some  feUows  about,  and  w^i  jolty  soon  be 
spotted  in  the  open."  .     ^   .       .  j 

But,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  boys  had 
not  gone  another  dozen  yards  before  they 
stairtled  a  covey  of  prairie-chicken  that  rose 
wi^  cries  and  whining  wings.  The  sound 
was  instantly  taken  up  at  the  inn  by  a  dog, 
which  coaimenced  to  bark  furiously. 

"  Bother  it !  That's  unfortunate  I  "  ex- 
claimed Jack.  "  It's  enonrfi  to  bring  Joe  Mid 
his  men  seoBring  ^  ham.  See  l  Hey've 
opened  the  door." 

It  was  certainly  disheartening  to  meet  such 
an  obstacle  right  at  the  outset,  and  the  boys 
felt  their  hearts  sink  with  disappointment  as 
they  saw  four  figures  plamly  outlined  by  the 
light  in  the  doorway.  Fortunately  their  pre- 
sence in  the  neighbourhood  was  concealed  by 
the  bush,  but  they  were  near  enough  to  discern 
the  form  of  P^ric,  tkmgh  his  harsh  vofee 
would,  in  itself,  haw  been  a  niffieient  meant 
for  identificati<Mi. 

"What's  the  trouble,  Pete?  See  any- 
thing ?  "  he  was  heard  to  ask. 

"  Narey  a  sign,"  was  the  reply  from  the 
man  addressed.  Then  he  cursed  the  dog. 
"Be  quiet,  Snake,  you  cur-tailed  mongrel! 

"  It  might  have  been  a  coyote,"  suggested 
a  third.  But  this  opinion  was  received  with 
sroersbyjoe. 

"  A  coyote  ?  Think  a  coyote  sets  thicken 
buzsciog  -  like  that?   It  something  with  two 
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legs  and  not  four.  For  the  land's  sake,  Josh, 
wring  the  dog's  neck  and  stop  his  yapping  I 
And,  you  go  and  take  a  look  aroond. 
Like  as  not  it's  only  one  of  the  boys  on  the 
prowl." 

**  Say  !  "  interpolated  a  fourth  speaker. 
"  D'you  think  it  might  be  that  coon  0>nyerB 
found  his  way  here  ?  " 

"  Likely  !  "  retorted  Petrie  sarcastically. 
**  That's  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  come 
from  an  nnhung  .half-bfe«d  like  you,  Slickt 
I  tell  you,  Conyers  and  Baptiste  have  gone 
right  west.  But  I'll  demed  socm  see  who  it 
is.    Stand  clear ! " 

At  these  words  Hansard  suddenly  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground  and  drew  Geoff 
with  him. 

"  Watch  out !  "  he  exclaimed,  for  his  quick 
sight  had  seen  a  particular  movement  in  the 
doorway  that  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
flash  of  light,  a  loud  report,  and  th&k  the 
sound  of  buckshot  rattling  among  the  trees. 

The  firing  was  sudden,  but  beyond  a  slight 
Sta  t  neither  of  the  boys  made  the  slightest 
sound  to  draw  suspicion  in  thdr  directiai. 

The  man  at  the  inn  paused  and  listened 
for  a  few  moments.  Then  Petrie  gave  a  iond 
laugh. 

<*  I  guess  you  must  have  been  right.  Josh. 
It's  a  coyote.  Nothing  on  two  1^  would 
i^and  a  sudden  blast  like  that  without  a 
whine.   But,  all  the  same,  I  reckon  we'd  best 
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have  a  watch.  See,  Pete!  Yon  cteJur<Hit  and 
see  if  you  can  pick  up  any  tracks.  Take  this 
gun  with  you.   One  barrel's  loaded." 

Evidently  the  half-breed  referred  to  as  Pete 
was  too  well  drilled  to  obedience  to  venture 
objection  to  the  orte,  for  he  said  nothing, 
but  took  the  gun  and  started  slowly  across 
the  clearing  to  where  the  two  boys  T/ere 
hiding. 

"Keep  your  eyes  Wirfl  skinned  ai*d  let's 
hear  your  voice  if  you  find  anything,"  said 
Petrie.  Then  he  added :  "  Now  come  on, 
boys.  Let's  get  to  business.  Thtre's  a  heap 
of  talking  to  be  done  yet." 

The  men  retired  and  the  door  was  banged, 
and  for  the  moment  Jack  and  Geoffrey 
breathed  freely.  But  it  was  only  for  a 
moment,  as,  in  the  moonlight,  they  realised 
that  Pete's  instinct  was  guiding  his  foot^pe 
in  a  bee-line  for  their  direction. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  Stay  here  or  clear 
out  ?  "  whispered  Geoff  in  excitement. 

"Stay  where  we  are,"  replied  Hansard. 
"  It's  fairly  dark  here.  He  may  pass  us  by 
if  we  lie  low  ^ough.  But  if  he  finds  us 
weVe  got  to  stop  him  from  giving  thb 

alarm."  ,  ,    ,   ,  • 

"  That'c  easily  said.  He's  a  hefw-lookmg 
chap,  and  he'll  rouse  the  neighboamood  in  a 

second."  r  . 

"We've  got  to  take  our  chance  of  that, 
returned  Jack  firmly.   "  But  whatever  you 
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do,  don't  shoot  unless  you've  got  to.  And 

"Shoot  three  times.  I  know.  Great  Scott, 
he  seems  to  have  eyes  like  a  cat!  He's 
coming  straight  for  us  I " 

It  was  eortainly  an  exciting  moment 

Lying  flat  on  the  ground,  with  Geoffrey  a 
little  to  one  side  at  the  rear,  the  two  boys 
watched  the  cautious  approach  of  the  hau- 
breed,  who  can«e  forward  with  bent  back  and 
face  poshed  ftxynad,  and  apparently  with 
little  fear.  Of  course  the  scout  and  his  chum 
had  no  way  of  knowing  that  they  were  hiding 
at  the  very  spot  where  Pete  was  accustomed 
at  times  to  meet  a  friend  of  his  own  colour  to 
do  ■\  little  whiskey  deal  with  a  flask  purloined 
from  the  inn  for  that  purpose.  He  thought 
that  in  all  probability  it  was  the  same  friend 
who  had  caused  all  the  trouble  by  coming  a 
night  befi[»e  tile  usual  appointm^t. 

"Sid!  Say,  that  you?**  he  questioned 
under  his  breath,  as  he  craned  fcnrward  and 
advanced  with  stealthy  steps. 

Then  Jack  gave  his  chum  a  slight  kick  to 
draw  his  attrition  as  he  quietly  pulled  an  old 
envelope  from  his  pocket  and  laid  it  on  tiie 
long  grass  about  three  feet  in  front  of  him, 
where  the  white  square  was  distinctly  visible 
in  the  gloom. 

Hearti^  no  answer  to  his  first  ^nestibnmg, 
Pete  again  repeated  the  interrc^pUum. 

"  That  you,  Sid  ?  " 
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Then  hit  qdtk   right    diwoverod  the 

envelope,  and  he  bent  low  to  investigate. 
But  just  when  the  half-breed's  eyes  were 
within  a  foot  of  the  paper  a  pair  of  hands 
darted  out  of  the  grass,  gripped  the  long  hatf, 
and  brought  the  head  with  a  jerk,  face-down- 
wards, upon  the  sod.   The  attack  was  so 
sudden  that  Pete  fell  flat,  his  mouth  being 
cUoked  by  the  grass  and  mould.  ^ 
" Quick  1   On  his  back!"  exclaimed  jack, 
*  *i  hardly  a^ve  his  breath, 
^offrey  was  not  slow  to  seize  the  situa- 
He  jumped  up  and  tumbled  himself 
u^on  til  -  half-breed,  while  next  second  he 
pinned  the  cold  pomt  of  1^  ravc^  jutt  be- 
hind Pete's  ear. 

"  Move  a  muscle  and  you're  a  gone  coon ! 
were  the  words  that  accompanied  the  action, 
and  Pete  knew  from  tiie  tone  that  his  plight 
was  helpless. 

"  Keep  him  there,"  said  Jack,  as  he  un- 
twmed  his  fingers  from  the  black  hair  that 
was  in  no  degree  pleasant  to  the  touch. 

At  the  same  time  he  rose,  untwined  the 
man's  sash,  which  was  made  of  wool,  and  was 
sufficiently  wide  to  make  two  excellent  bands 
when  ripped  down  the  centre.  A  steady 
draw  with  a  sheath-knife  quickly  accomplished 
the  latter  purpose,  after  doing  which  Jack 
tied  Pete's  hands  at  the  back  and  also  be  and 
his  ankles  firmly  together.  He  then  took  a 
handful  of  grass  and  rolled  it  into  a  ball, 
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which  he  pat  inside  his  handkerchief.  Aitw 
twntt  o{  the  opposite  ends  of  the  cloth  re- 
tnlted  in  making  a  good  solid  pad  with  corcb 
at  each  end  for  binding.  Then  the  boy 
forced  the  pad  into  the  haif-breed's  mouth 
and  tied  the  ends  behind  the  prostrate  man's 
head.  This  done,  he  and  Geoff  rose,  rdled 
the  captive  on  his  back,  and  fina%  gKve 
themselves  a  good  stretch. 

"  That's  a  neat  job  done,"  remarked 
Beverley,  as  he  stood  by  his  chum's  side  and 
critically  surveyed  the  hislpless  man. 

"  Yes ;  we  may  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  done  the  work  thoroughly,"  responded 
Tack.  "  It's  a  pity.  Bu"^ '  lere  was  no  help 
K>r  it.  Hel!  find  a  way  to  call  attention  and 
^et  released  after  we've — after  our  other  litl^ 
job  is  finished." 

"  I  guess  so.    Now,  what's  the  next  move?" 

"You  stay  here,  please,"  Jack  answered. 
"  It'll  be  best  for  only  one  of  us  to  go  fcnrward. 
You  watch  Pete,  and  give  him  a  tap  witib  tiie 
butt  of  your  revolver  if  he  worries." 

"  But  "  began  Geoffrey  anxiously. 

"No,  no,  old  man,"  interrupted  the  elder 
boy,  divining  his  friend's  thoughts.  "  It  would 
be  risky  for  two  of  us  to  cross  the  clearing. 
It's  bad  enough  for  one,  with  that  dog  about. 
But  I'll  manage  to  work  round  to  the  other 
side  and  get  under  the  shadow  of  those 
W9ggons  and  things.  You  watch  Pete  and 
see  that  he  behaves  all  right;  and — don't 
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forget  the  warning  if  yov  find  k  tmemm 

from  any  cause." 

"In  other  words,  '  Be  prepared ! ' "  laughed 
Geoff.  He  could  not  neglect  a  chance  to 
diaff  hit  dram  with  an  oid  joke,  even  at  a 
critical  time. 

"True — for  once,"  returned  Jack  good 
naturedly.   "  Well,  I'm  off  1   Ta-ta  1 " 

"  Ta-ta !  And  good  luck  to  you  I "  replied 
Bever1*»y. 

The  shanty  inn  faced  that  part  of  the  bush 
where  the  recent  little  adventure  had  taken 
place,  so  it  was  Hansard's  [3lan  to  creep 
nmnd  the  ddrt  of  the  clearing  and  ap- 
proach the  building  from  the  rear.  A  hay- 
rick, a  wagfon,  and  several  articles  of  faim 
machinery  formed  screens  from  which  the 
boy  could  dart  across  each  little  plain  open 


these  were  the  tactics  that  he  pursued  until 
he  found  himself  at  As  goal— the  back  of  the 
inn. 

Seeking  the  end  of  the  house,  the  boy  fonnd 
that  the  window  of  the  only  lighted  room 
was  half-draped  with  dirty-muslin,  which  thus 
jtfforded  him  an  opportunity  for  observing 
whatever  took  place  within,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  prevented  any  likelihood  of  the  men 
noticing  the  presence  of  che  young  spy. 

Cautiously  the  scout  took  up  his  position, 
and  as  guardedly  raised  his  head  so  that  he 
could  peep  above  the  window-ledge. 
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He  saw  four  men  seated  at  a  table  in  the 
middle  of  a  room  that  evidently  served  the 
double  purpose  of  kitchen  and  saloon.  Two 
or  three  glasses  were  on  the  wood,  as  weU  M 
a  stone  far.  All  were  smoking,  and  the  air 
was  thick  with  the  blue  mist  of  the  tobacco. 

From  the  manner  and  general  beanng  of 
one  of  the  men,  it  would  not  have  bceo 
difficult  to  deciite  that  he  whose  back  was  to- 
wards the  window  was  tne  Red  Hand,  even 
though  Jack  had  not  known  the  "pirate. 
The  other  three  were  also  half-breeds,  and 
from  general  appearances  it  was  plam  that 
Joe  had  been  laying  down  the  law  to  theia. 
Their  faces  were  all  turned  towards  tneir 
chief,  and  he  ws  addressing  the  company  m 
his  usual  dogmatic  manner. 

"  Now,  then,  there  you  have  it— the  whole 
bag  <rf  tricks,"  he  was  saying.  "  The  business 
is  as  clear  as  water,  and  it  means  fifty  liollars 
apiece  if  you  catch  the  coons." 

"Down  on  the  nail,  as  the  English  say? 
questioned  one  of  the  listeners,  Jean,  by  name, 
to  whom  Joe  replied  calmly : 

"  One  month  from  to-day.  "  I'll  have  co 
get  back  to  my  ranch  first.  1  don't  carry  a 
hundred  and  fifty  greenbacks  abont  with  me 
on  the  prairie.  But  you  can  trust  me,  I 
reckon,  Josh.   Can't  he,  Slick  ?  " 

"  Pretty  near,"  answered  that  honest  referee. 
"  What  Joe  promises,  he'll  do."  ^ 
"    id  that's  a  sight  mm  tlian  caa  be  said 
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for  tome  folki,"  vva^  Joe's  gratetnl  return  for 

^iek  mmg  hit  head.  TIm  taunt  hit  wy 
near  home. 

"  Easy,  boss,"  he  muttered  sulkily.  "  Guess 
it's  mighty  hard  work  we  do  for  you  at  times. 
WateUng  Black  Crosiinff  wi^  a  fire  coming 
for  you  at  one  side,  and  ti^i'O  rats — a  white 
one  and  a  red  one — coming  for  you  at  the 
other.  Well,  'tain't  easy  vk..tching  t  sides 
at  once." 

"Bah I  Them  that  growt  on  the  prairie 
should  have  eyes  all  round.  T  l^ink  if  it  had 
been  me  I  Would  I  I.  \  2  let  Jiiptiste  and 
ConyerF  snaffle  my  gun  right  out  of  my 
hand?" 

**  It  was  a  terrible  hard  fight,  and — two  of 
them  to  me! "  returned  Slick,  from  which  it 
will  be  gathered  that  the  half-breed's  account 
of  the  incident  had  not  been  entirely  in 
accordance  with  fact. 

But  Petrie  had  his  own  reasons  for  extend- 
ing indulgence  to  the  delincTient  on  this 
occasion. 

**  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  say"  no  more  this 
ttOM.  It  ain't  to  be  expected  that  you'd  be 
up  to  the  monkey-tricks  of  whites  as  well  as 
your  own  colour.  I'll  let  it  slide  this  ti.ne  if 
you  come  off  best  in  this  other  matter.  That's 
tm  enongh,  boys?  Though  I'll  admit  you 
were  easily  kicked  from  the  rooit  Nour, 
i^iat  do  yoiiny,  boys  ?  " 
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Josh  lazily  rose  from  his  seat  to  End 
matches  on  the  dresser. 

"  It  'peara  to  me,  Joe,  that  you  n  not 
making  much  of  a  deal,"  he  remarked. 

"  How  ?  "  Petrie  questioned. 

"  Well,  you  say  you  pay  us  fifty  doIlMs 
each  to  help  catch  English  boy-   Bat  why  ? 

"  'Cause  Fve  got  a  little  account  to  settle. 

"  But  you  not  get  dollars  too  ? "  pressed 
Josh  cunningly,  as  he  lit  his  pipe  and  leaned 
against  the  dresser.  . 

But  the  half-breed's  suspicicms  were  quite 
dispelled  by  the  lauj^  that  greeted  his 

''''"Dollars ?  I  get  dollars ?  Narey  a  cent, 
Josh,  and  that's  a  fact.  It'll  be  a  <tead  toil 
to  me  paying  you  three." 

"  It  much  money  for  nothing,"  commentett 
Jean,  to  which  Joe  promptly  responded : 

"Right.  It's  a  mighty  deal  of  trouble. 
But  you  ought  to  know  me  weU  enough  by 
this  time.  You  ought  to  know  that  when  Joe 
makes  up  his  mind  about  anything,  that  same 
thing's  going  to  come  off.  You  can  just  bet 
your  botton^  dollar  that  Joe  Petne  comei  ont 
top  every  time,  and  don't  you  forget  it !  No, 
boVa,  it  ain't  money  I'm  after.  It's-well, 
something  else  that  don't  concam  none  ot 
you  But  there's  no  more  time  for  pow-wow. 
Just  make  up  your  minds  right  now.  U  it  a 
deal  or  it  it  not?" 

"  Fifty  doUars'll  do  me,"  replied  Josh. 
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"  Me  too,**  added  Jean. 
.  "  And  yon,  Slick  ?  "  questioned  Joe,  at  the 
same  time  giving  his  lieutenant  a  look  that 
implied  that,  though  he  agreed,  there  was  a 
fmct  nnderstsmding  in  secret  that  meant 
something  more  than  fifty  dollars  is  Sidi't 
pocket  if  the  adventure  succeeded. 

But  it  was  Joe's  policy  that  the  others 
should  think  that  ^ick  was  in  the  same 
ignorant  position  9s  they  were. 

"  Are  yoa  sats^Md  ?  '*  the  Red  Hand 
iKged. 

I  guess  it'll  be  enough  for  me  if  I  can 
only  lay  my  hands  on  that  coon  Baptiste,'* 
the  half-breed  growled.  "  Th^t  wm  be  as 
good  as  dollars  to  me." 

"  Good,"  said  Joe.  "  But  don't  forget  what 
I've  told  you.  You  can  do  what  you  like 
wi^  Bapdste,  but  there's  to  be  no  rough* 
hamdling  of  the  English  boy.  Scare  the 
younker  half  out  of  his  skin  if  you  like,  but 
— nothing  more,  or — ^well,  you  know  what 
happens  to  them  that  disobeys  me.  We've 
got  to  remember  them  ryers-of-the-plains." 

"  I  know,  I  know!"  interrupted  Slick  hastily, 
as  he  involuntarily  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  these  prairie  eagles. 

Ko  man — red  or  white— has  not  learned  to 
appreciate  the  force  of  the  Canadian  Mounted 
Pol  lice.  There  is  something  about  the  dogged 
way  in  which  they  track  down  evil-doers  and 
deal  certain  punishment  that  strikes  awe  into 
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the  hearts  of  law-breakers  when  they  hear 
the  name  menttoned.   To  have  one  of  these 
scouts  <m  your  track  is  like  hearing  the  sound 
of  doom.   You  may  skulk  and  hide  for 
months— nay,  years^but  all  the  time  m  your 
heart  there  is  the  certainty  that  your  traU  is 
being  followed  by  eyes  that  are  almost 
supernatural    in   their   discernment.  And 
inevitably  the  day  comes  when  a  muscular 
hand  is  laid  on  your  arm  and  a  voice  at  your 
ear  speaks  the  words  of  warning  to  take  no 
further  risks  with  the  power  of  the  law.  The 
chase  is  over,  and  punishment  is  at  hand. 
That  is,  if  your  life  has  been  in  the  wrong 
rut.   Have  you  been  going  straight,  there  is 
comfort  to  be  found  in  the  knowledge  of  this 
same  force  in  the  name  of  Right.    You  can 
sleep  in  peace  in  your  shanty,  no  matter  how 
isolated  you  may  be,  feeling  safe  m  toowing 
that  that  same  power  is  driving  evil  from  the 

^"^urSlick  was  not  one  of  the  latter.  His 
sleep  was  often  broken  by  the  thought  of  the 
hand  that  might  wake  him  urtien  his  mis  had 
betrayed  him,  and  ^  shudder  with  which  he 
greeted  Joe's  reference  to  the  riders-of-the- 
plains  was  one  of  genuine  fear. 

Jean  diverted  the  discussion  from  pamftil 

quarters.  ...   v     •  *^ 

«•  I  s'pose  you  know  where  white  boy  is  to 

be  found  ?"  he  questioned  of  Joe.  ^ 
"  He's  not  gone  Last  Mountain  way,  that  s 
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certain ;  for  I've  watched  the  trail,"  re< 
plied  Petrie.  "Nor  he  ain't  gone  back,  for 
Whispering  Woods  is  still  red-hot.  There's 
but  one  traal  more,  and  that's  Death's  Gully." 

"But  there's  police  six  miles  past  the 
Gully  I "  ejaculated  Josh,  with  agita^cm,  ^iat 
showed  how  Slick  was  not  alone  in  his  dread 
of  "  the  riders." 

The  Red  Hand  gave  an  exclamation  of 
disgust 

"You  coons  ain't  got  the  pluck  of  a 
gopher  I  "  he  said.  "  Didn't  I  teil  yon  ^kaX 
Joe  always  comes  out  top  ?  " 

"  That's  so,  boss." 

"  And  do  you  think  tiiat  he  ain't  going  to 
come  out  top  this  time  as  wdl  as  odiers  ? 
Likely!  Why,  before  Conyers  gets  to  this 
end  of  the  Gully,  we'll  be  in  at  the  other. 
We'll  go  by  Trapper's  Trail.  Plenty  time  if 
we  start  in  the  morning,  but  Gee-whiz  1  '* 

As  Toe  uttered  this  last  exclamation  he 
started  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  been  struck, 
and,  for  the  moment,  speech  forsook  him. 
The  otiier  half4>iee(lB  turned  to  their  leader 
with  qu^icm^looit^^wefe  m>t  £»e  frooi 
dread. 

"  What  is  it,  boss  ?  What's  gone  wrong  ?" 
were  the  questions  that  broke  from  their 
lips. 

But  Petrie  only  looked  at  Slick  ai  he 
whispered  hoarsely : 
"  Say,  Slick  1   Them  other  younkers  1  I'd 
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forgotten  all  about  tlieBH-tMa  of 

Camp.  I  mean  I "  j  j.*.* 

This  sudden  recollection  of  an  adchtional 
element  of  danger  made  the  helf-breed  gasp. 
He.  too,  had  entirely  forgotten  the  possibility 
of  their  themselves  being  followed,  and  Jack 
chuckled  outside  the  window  at  the  constema- 
tion  that  this  recollection  caus^  „ 

«*  We*ve  heard  narey  a  soono  oi  fiieBi, 
loe  resumed  in  low  tones.  j  o*.  i 

"Fraps  they  not  follow?"  suggested  Slick. 

But  Joe  received  the  amendment  with  a 

sneer.  .    u  i »» 

«  Bah  1   Wahtah  has  not  come  back  I 

"  P'raps  he  afraid  of  fire  ?  " 

"  Not  likely.  Wahtah  could  find  a  way,  as 

I  did." 

u  Then  " 

Slick  cot  no  further  with  his  remark,  for 
Toe  suddenly  banged  the  tab'e  with  his  great 
fist,  and  started  up,  exclaiming  fiercely^ 

"  I  guess  1  know  what  that  means  I  They  re 
on  our  track,  SUck !  We  must  set  off  at  once. 
Fool  that  I  am!  I  hit  from  the  beginning 
that  these  boys  would  come  in  my  way,  and 
^  I  am  certain  of  it.  They've  caught 
Wahtah  in  a  trap,  or  I'm  sure  he  would  have 
found  his  way  back  by  this  time.  Boys,  we 
moat  set  off  at  once.  Josh,  you  go  with 
lean  and  saddle-up  the  cayuses.  We  must 
a  bee-line  for  Death's  GuUy  ngh.  .low. 

Jack  had  heard  s-iiough.   E¥ery  moment 


was  now  of  value  if  he  wa*  ll  «ik  means 
of  atnsting  his  brother  scout  in  his  trouble. 

But  even  at  that  time,  when  carelessness 
might  have  been  pardonable,  he  did  not 
forget  his  scout's  training  and  take  nec^ 
risk  by  any  reckless  action.   •*  There  u  haste 
Bometimes  in  slowness,"  his  scoutmaster  had 
often  said.   Jack  recalled  that  saymg,  and 
pursued  the  same  care  of  deliberate  movement 
from  cover  to  cover  that  he  had  ezerctsed 
when  first  approaching  the  inn.        .    . .  , 
He  reached  his  chum  again  wthout  mcident, 
and  found  Geoff  chatting  pleasantly  with  poor 
Pete,  who  was  still  a  bound  prisoner. 
"  Well  ?  "  Beverley  asked  shortly. 
«'  We  roast  get  back  to  Great  Bear  without 
delay,"  answered  Jack.    "Til  teU  you  aU 
about  it  as  we  go."  „ 
"  But  what  about  this  fellow  ? 
"  K'm.   It  won't  do  to  let  I'm  go,  as  he 
might  warn  his  friends.   And  we  can't  leave, 
htm  tied  here."  .      ,    •  a 

Just  then  voices  were  heard  at  the  mn,  ana 
shortly  afterwards  came  the  sound  of  horses 
hoofs  beating  the  trail,  gradually  %dComii^ 
fainter  and  fainter. 

"  That  settles  it,"  said  Jack,  as  ht  drew  his 
knife  and  cut  Pete's  bonds.  "They're  off. 
And  even  if  he  rides  after  them,  can  t  do 
us  much  harm  now.  They  would  not  turn 
laack  now  that  they  have  started  on  the  road. 
Wea  good-night,  Pete !   Scwry  to  have  b^ 
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to  treat  yon  so  impolitely,  but  it  coUd  mit 
be  helped !   Come  on,  Geo£f,  old  boy  1 " 

And  leaving  the  sorpriied  half-breed  busily 
engaged  in  picking  loose  grass  out  from  his 
mouth,  the  ehni^  started  back  towards  Black 
Crossing. 


CHAPTER  XXV 
rbscv&dI 

Reaching  the  tiA  Hansard  and  Beverley 
took  the  return  journey  at  a  smart  trot,  while, 
in  a  few  words,  the  former  gave  an  ouUme  of 
his  experiences.  , 

It  was  not  long  before  thecamp  was  reached. 
There  they  found  Great  Bear  awaiting  their 
arrival  with  calm  expectation.  He  had  heard 
their  footsteps  while  some  distance  away. 
White  Fang  was  resting  v  ithhis  head  agamst 
the  faithful  dog,  Tracker.  „ 

"My  white  brothers  have  «ccee<»af 
questioned  the  Sion    gwng  immedmtdy  to 
the  important  poinv 

"  Yes  "  Tack  replied.  "  But  we  must  not 
waste  aiy  time.  Petrie  and  his  friends  (three 
half-breeds)  have  gone  to  Death»s  Gully  hy 
Trapper's  Trail."  , 

"And  the  son  of  Chief  Conyers?   He  is 

with  them?"  ,  ,  ^ 

"No  Evidently  he  has  escaped,  together 
with  one  whom  they  call  Baptiste  Petrie 
says  that  the  two  have  gone  to  Death  s  Gully, 
and  he  h»i  set  off  10  st<^  Hcuem  by  another 

trail." 
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"  Do  yon  know  the  dtyy?  *'  Geottxey  thcte 
asked. 

The  chief  nodded  his  head,  and  pointed  hir 
right  hand  due  west  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rushing  Waters. 

Death's  Golly  is  big  ravine  with  high 
rocks  like  walls— walls  that  no  foot  can  climb. 
If  the  Red  Hand  come  there  in  time,  he 
must  meet  the  boy  Conyers.  We  must  go 
now — qvtkk— follow  trades  of  Conyers  and 
Bapti^.  Perhaps  Manito  still  let  us  be  in 
time  to  save  our  brothers  from  the  Red  Hand." 

"Right!"  said  Hansard,  all  alert  for  the 
chase.  "See,  White  Fang.  You  must  set 
off  for  Hawk  Eye's  raneh.  You  know  where 
it  is  ?  Giood.  You  will  find  our  friend  Bray 
there,  and  you  will  tell  them  to  follow  with 
adl  speed.   You  understand  ?  " 

"White  Fang  understand,"  replied  tlie 
Indian. 

"And,  remember,  we  trust  you.  White 
Fang,"  added  Jack,  with  an  impressiveness 
that  was  not  lost  upon  the  native. 

"  It  is  good.  White  Fang  can  do  his  best 
for  his  w^te  brothers." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  the  scout.  "  Now, 
change  horses.  Geoff  will  have  his  own  mare. 
You  take  the  one  that  Hawk  Eye  lent  him." 

The^  arrangements  were  quickly  maik, 
and  very  soon  White  Fang  was  scampering 
off  to  do  the  ermibd  that  jwas  to  prove  hit 
iaithfulness.  ' 
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«» Hmt  dlaU  we  go.  Great  Bew?"  was  the 
next  question.  "We  must  go  the  quickest 
way,  tor  these  cut-throats  have  g;ot  a  good 
start  ahead  of  us." 

"  Then  is  trail  by  river-— ^brt  tiaE  that 
cut  great  bend  of  water." 

"Then  that's  the  way  for  us,"  chimed  m 
Geoff.   "Can  wego  by  night?" 

**  By  ni^t  or  day.  The  Red  Hand  he  go 
by  Trapper's  Trail  It  short  to  far  end  of 
Death's  GitUy.   We  go  by  ^ort  way  to  near 

"  Then  it  depends  upon  how  far  Conyers 
and  Baptiste  have  gone  which  of  us  makes 
np  on  him  first  ?  *'  resumed  Jack. 

Great  Bear  grunted  his  assent  of  this  view. 

"Then  come  on!  Let's  i  >unt,  and  waste 
no  more  time,"  said  the  scout,  as  he  swung 
into  hn  saddle,  and  Bevertey  rraoarked  at 
puzzled  tones : 

"But  look  here,  chief.  If  we  are  to  cut 
across  the  bend  of  the  river,  as  you  say,  how 
is  that  to  be  done  ?  Rushing  Waters  is  deep, 
>  it  not— all  except  at  the  Black  Crossing  ?  " 

"  My  brother  Geoff  speaks  truly,"  replied 
the  chief.  "  The  water  is  deep,  and  runs  like 
wild  bufialo  tossing  their  manes." 

"Thai  how*-^"  began  Geoff,  w&mi  the 
chief  intermixed  briefly : 

"  Bronchoes  swim.   They  carry  us." 

"  Right !  "  was  the  cheerful  rejoinder.  "I 
suppose  it's  all  right.   Well,  I'm  ready,  Jack. 
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But  I  see  Tracker  has  not  gone  with  his 
master.   I  wonder  if  he*M  follo#  xa  l** 

**  White  Fang  speak  Indian  tongue  to  dog  ; 
tell  him  stay.   He  ride  too  hard  for  dog  to 

follow  long,"  explained  Great  Bear.  ^   

The  three  riders  were  soon  on  their  way 
again,  hastening  back  towards  Black  Crossing, 
where  the  Sioux  chief  told  them  they  would 
pick  up  the  trail  that  they  sought.  Fortun- 
ately the  moonlight  was  bright,  and  would 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  path  until  mommg 
dawned.   But  it  was  hard  riding  all  the  same. 
Once  the  forest  was  entered  and  the  mam 
trail  left  behind  there  was  a  morass  to  be 
crossed,  one  that  only  an  adept  in  wood 
craft  could  have  possibly  traversed  at  night ; 
for  even  as  they  followed  his  leading,  the 
ground  sank  beneath  the  horses'  hoofs,  and 
the  turf  moved  in  waves  like  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  with  a  slight  swell.   A  touch  of  the 
rein,  guiding  too  much  to  right  or  left,  would 
have  plunged  the  animal  into  depths  of  fluid 
mud.    But  Great  Bear  steered  his  course 
with  the  certainty  of  long  experience  that 
earned  the  boys'  confidence.   Yet  it  was  a 
relief  to  all  when  the  morass  was  crossed  and 
terra-firma  was  reached  once  more. 

Even  on  solid  ground  the  progress  of  the 
travellers  was  still  slow.  Sometimes  they 
even  had  to  dismount  to  manoeuvre  a  great 
tree  that  had  fallen  in  a  storm  and  barred 
their  way.   Such  hindrances  were  galling  to 
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the  boys,  ^*lio  were  all  anxiety  to  pnA  for- 
ward in  haste.  But  they  liad  to  curb  im- 
patience as  best  they  could,  and  look  forward 
to  the  dawn,  when  they  would  be  able  to 
make  more  rapid  progreta. 

When  morning  broke  the  Im&m  called  a 
halt,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  man  as  for 
the  sake  of  beast.  The  horses  had  hard  work 
to  perform,  and  it  was  wisely  decided  to  rest 
them  at  intervals  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
further  tests  of  endurance  that  might  follow. 

With  plenty  of  green  grass  at  hand  in  the 
forest  glades,  and  abundance  of  water  in 
creeks  and  springs,  the  animals  had  no  diffi- 
cut^r  in  procuring  a  satitfiictory  break£»t. 

With  the  riders,  however,  the  case  was 
different.  There  was  no  time  for  killing  and 
cooking,  so  an  unsatisfactory  diet  had  to  be 
made  from  biscuits  and  w0d  berries,  washed 
down  with  aqua  pitra.  Then  once  more  they 
mounted,  and  pressed  onward  in  the  chase 
that  all  knew  to  be  one  of  life  or  death. 

Towards  noon  one  part  of  the  river  loop 
was  reached,  and  the  pr^'iect  of  crossing 
this  was  not  inviting  n  the  flood  of 
tumbling  water  was  vie^  i  from  the  steep 
bank. 

But  Great  Bear  went  grimly  forward.  He 
rode  to  a  spot  some  four  feet  fifom  the  surface, 
and  bent  forward  to  pat  hit  steed's  neck  and 
whisper  a  few  encouraging  words.  Then  he 
gave  the  bridle  a  shake,  and  the  brave  animal 
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took  the  water  like  ft  NevrfoQB^ftoid,  eloidr 
followed  by  White  ^ftng't  fMM  Tracker. 

The  Indian  docs  not  crosa  deep  water 
holding  by  the  horse's  tail,  as  some  races 
and  armies  do.  He  believes  there  is  greate. 
safety  in  stiddng  to  the  saddle,  and  this  is 
the  nsaal  method  of  the  cowboy  also  in 
similar  straits.  Jack's  mare  was  not  quite 
so  ready  to  take  the  dive,  and  nltimately,  on 
being  urged,  tumbled  in  awkwardly  and 
nttriy  unseated  the  rkler.  Geoff  was  more 
fortunate,  however,  and  soon  the  three  horses 
were  struggling  with  the  current,  churning 
the  water  with  their  fore-legs  in  strenuous 
efforts  to  reach  the  further  bank. 

tlie  force  of  the  water  was  great,  but  for 
some  inexplicable  reason  Jack's  mare,  after 
being  the  most  difficult  to  persuade  to  water^ 
seemed  to  "get  her  back  up"  at  the  an- 
tagonism  of  mt  current,  and  proved  the  best 
swimmer  of  the  lot. 

"Bravo!"  cried  the  scout,  as  his  steed 
passed  Great  Bear's  like  a  tug-boat.  "  This 
is  the  one  to  swim  the  Channel,  Geoff  I  ^^Tiat 
pilce  H^bein  on  its  back?" 

"  D<m*t  bragl  I'm  after  you !  "  was  Geofrs 
merry  retort.  And  true  enough,  lack  and 
Geoffrey  were  first  to  reach  the  farther  bank, 
while  Gveat  Bear  w^  fiilly  three  lengths 
behind  I 

All  that  day  the  chase  was  continued,  except 
for  brief  periodical  resU.  The  second  loop 
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^  fhMir  tnt  reached  towards  night,  Mt 
it  was  not  so  easily  negotiated  as  its  pre- 
decessor. The  water  was  narrower  and  swifter, 
and  the  struggle  was  a  long  one  before  the 
brave  animals  managed  to  land  their  riders 
in  safety.  And  then  they  had  been  carried 
nearly  half  a  mile  down-str  .am.  At  the 
farther  side  they  dismounted,  for  the  poor 
beasts  were  panting  and  trembling  after  the 
i^ain,  and  a  long  pause  was  necesNkry  before 
they  could  risk  a  further  advanc  < .  Evea 
Tracker  had  had  more  than  enough. 

But  though  hungry  and  tired^  neither  the 
boys  nor  their  Iiulian  guide  had  any  wi^  to 
delay  longer  than  was  tust  necessary.  Berries 
again  had  to  supply  tne  evening  meal,  while 
an  attempt  was  made  to  dry  their  clothes, 
ind  "shooting-irons"  were  wiped  free  from 
mKHstme. 

The  night  closed  again  as  they  resumed 
their  journey,  and  once  more  they  had  to  rely 
upon  the  moon  for  •light. 

The  course  of  the  river  was  being  followed 
now,  and  gradually  it  was  noticed  that  the 
woods  became  darker  and  the  trail  less  easy 
to  see.  Yet  the  sky  overhead  was  clear,  and 
the  stars  twinkled,  undimmed  by  a  cloud.  It 
was  just  as  if  one  were  travelling  between 
hi^  walls->so  hig^  ^atHie  jmwft  j^aa^^ 
tight  was  shut  out. 

They  had  entered  Death's  Creek— that 
narrow  way  where,  in  old  days,  many  ,a 
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wandering  tribe  had  been  trapped  by  enemies 
from  either  end.  To  snch  it  WM  indeed  a 
place  of  dea&,  for  the  piecipitons  rocks  of 
red  sandstone  rose  up  two  hundred  feet  or 
more  on  both  sides  of  the  river— rocks  as 
upright  and  smooth  as  though  they  had  been 
cut  by  a  sharp  knife,  and  up  whose  even  surface 
no  human  foot  had  ever  been  known  to  scale. 

"  I  see  a  light  ahead  of  us — a  camp-fire,  or 
something  of  the  sort,"  Jack  suddenly  an- 
nounced, as  he  pointed  through  the  trees,  a 
little  to  the  right,  where  the  creek  apparently 
widened  somewhat. 

"  I  wonder  if  it's  Conyers  or— hullo,  what  s 
the  matter  ? "  '  .    ,  j 

As  Geoflf  spoke,  his  chum's  horse  had  sud- 
denly shied  at  something  at  the  si^  of  the 
road,  causing  it  to  charge  into  its  companion. 
Great  Bear  had  lagged  a  little  way  behind 

the  others.  ^        ,  ,  . 

"What's  wrong?"  Geoftey  asted  as  he 

pulled  rein. 

"  Don't  know.  There's  somethmg  m  the 
road  that's  scared  my  broncho.  Guess  we'll 
have  a  look  and  see." 

The  boys  dismounted,  as  did  also  the  chief, 
who  had  reached  the  spot  by  this  time,  and 
they  soon  sighted  an  object  lying  at  the  side 
erf  the  road. 

♦*  It  looks  like  a  log  of  wood,"  said  Geofi, 
but  at  the  same  instant  Jack  gave  an  &L' 
ciaimation  of  hxm&t : 
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"  Great  Scott  I   It's  a  body— a  man." 

He  went  down  upon  his  knees  to  emniiie 
more  closely,  but  it  took  no  time  to  dnoyver 
the  worst 

"  He's  dead/'  said  the  scont  in  tones  of 
awe,  and  Geoff  whispered  huskily : 

"  It  isn't  ?" 

"No,  it's  not  Conyers.  As  far  as  I  can 
make  out  it's  a  native— a  half-breed." 

"  Baptiste,"  said  Great  Bear,  who  had 
turned  the  body  on  its  back.  "  Baptiste.  1 
knew  him  well.  May  Manito  forgive  him,  for 
he  has  done  much  evil." 

"Perhaps  he  was  sorry,  since  he  helped 
Conyers,**  said  Geofflrey  softly.   "  But  " 

The  boy  stopped.  He  could  not  give 
utterance  to  the  thought  that  had,  ru^^d 
upon  his  mind. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking,  old  man," 
said  Jack,  as  he  tenderly  spread  his  handto- 
chiefover  the  dead  man's  face.  "  This  means 
that — that  the  Red  Hand  has  got  here — first ! 
God  grant  that  poor  Dan  has  not  met  an 
equal  fate  I" 

A  slight  pause  followed.  Then  Jack  rose 
up. 

"  We  mustn't  leave  poor  Baptiste  like  this. 
The  wolves  will  tear  him  to  pieces.  See, 
chief  !  Yon  and  Geoff  will  carry  him  near 
the  river.  We  cannot  dig  a  grave,  but  yon 
can  find  some  hollow  where  you  can  lay 
him  to  rest  beneath  rocks,  that  the  wolves 


cannot  move.     I  most  go  on  and  sets  to 
Dan  " 

"  But  the  danger,  lack ! "  exclaimed  Geoff/ 
with  a  voice  full  of  alarm  for  hw  chums 
safety,  as  he  gripped  him  affectionately  by  tHe 

""iDamrer?"  repeated  Jack  firmly,  as  he 
pressShis  friend's  hand  ^Baptl8te  gave 
his  life  for  his  friend.  Shall  I  do  less  than  he? 

"  No."  returned  the  other  boy  sadly.  No , 
but— but  I  must  come  with  you,  Jack. 
Whwe  you  go,  I       1^<«te>w  that  wa»  the  ^ 

old  compact  1 "  .       •.  i.   ^.u  4. 

"Great  Bear  can  lay  his  red  brother  to 
rest-alone."  the  chief  said,  fully  unde«^ 
ing  the  affectkni  that  bound  these  two  friends 

*°^fto  come,"  said  Jack.   "And,  diief, 
you'll  follow  When— when  your  duty  m 
We'll  tie  up  the  horses,  and  go.  Keep 
Trader  with  you."  ,  . 

Very  warily  the  boys  then  crept  through 
the  bush  towards  the  light,  and  soon  they 
were  able  to  discern  several  figures  groopett 

around  a  fire.  .      j   r*.  - « 

Closer  and  closer  they  moved,  and  after  a 
time  they  got  near  enough  to  distinguish  the 
forms  of  the  half-bre^is,  t^^t^er  with  the 
great  humped  .^6^^  j^^^on^ 
^"  pSpl?^^  «ei^"  Geoff 
in  a  wfaiH^* 
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''Perhaps.  Bat  we  roust  make  8U'\  for 
the  Red  iiand  will  stop  at  nothing  now. 

Wait!" 

The  boys  paused,  and  then  Jack  suddenly 
uttered  a  yelp  in  imitation  of  a  fox,  so  closely 
imitated  that  Beverley  started  and  looked 
^und  him. 

"  Hark  1  Don't  move.  It's  the  call  of  the 
Fox  Patrol,"  Jack  whispered. 

Then  a  second  time  he  repeated  the  cry, 
and  this  time  the  men  were  obvfonsly  at- 
tracted, for  they  turned  their  heads  to  listen, 
and  the  waMi«n  eo«ld  distinctly  hear  Slick 
say: 

^  "  Foxes  1  Guess  they  have  good  supper  on 
Baptists ! "  At  which  fine  wit  ikt  xmet  mm 
laughed,  and  Jack  took  the  opportimity  of 
repeating  the  call  a  third  time. 

Then  the  chums  waited  with  anxiety,  while 
they  strained  their  eyes  to  discern  some  figure 
resembling  that  which  they  sought.  But 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  half-breeds, 
and  nothing  could  they  hear  but  idle  talk 
having  nothing  to  bear  on  the  matter  of 
momentous  interest. 

"  We  must  ri^  a  bit,"  Jack  then  said. 
"  We  must  get  nearer ;  and  if  Dan's  alive  I 
can  make  him  understand.  Give  me  your 
knife,  Geofif.  It's  got  more  spring  in  the 
blade  than  mine." 

Taking  the  knife  that  Beverley  handed  to 
him,  Jack  then  led  the  way  cautiously,  step  by 
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•tep.  pausing  after  each  pace,  until  they  were 
actnally  at  the  very  fiinge  of  the  clearing 
where  the  camp  had  be^  maile.  Here  He 
stopped,  and,  picking  out  a  tree  with  a  large 
tnink,  fairly  dry  and  rotting  in  part,  he  took 
the  knife  by  the  point  and  commenced  to 
tap  sharply  with  the  haniMe  against  the 

Ta/  T&p  Tap,  Tap  T&p  Tap  Tap, 

It  was  the   Morse  signal.    "Arc  yon 

'*Over  and  over  again  he  repeated  the  call, 
mitil  <»c  of  the  men  was  heard  to  exclaim : 
"  Woodpeckers  hungry  too,  by  the  soimds  ot 

things!'*  • 

But  apparentiy  there  were  no  suspicion 
aroused  as  to  the  prwdraity  of  a  human  wood- 
pecker,  so  Jack  persevered,  increasing  and 
Sackening  the  speed  of  the  message  to  imitate 
the  irregularity  of  the  bird's  strokes  with  its 
bill 

Then  suddenly  someone  began  to  cough— 
a  regular  fit  of  coughing,  it  seemed. 

P^trie  turned  towards  the  long  grass  at  a 
little  distance  behind  him  and  ciuscd  the 
suflferer.  But  the  attack  was  evidently  severe, 
for  the  threats  of  sudden  death  did  not  seem 
to  have  any  eflfect ;  and  Jack's  heart  leaped 
with  delight,  for  only  his  ears  noted  the  pause 
after  each  three  coughs— two  long  and  one 
short— that  flashed  the  message : 
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**  That's  Dan  1 "  he  whispered  coedtedly,  and 
imm^iately  the  woodpedmr  resmned  opera- 
tions, spelliag  out  the  words : 

"  Be  prepared — ^be  prepared — be  prepared  I 
"  Dry  up ! "  cried  Petrie  suddenly,  as  he 
picked  up  a  stone  and  sent  it  flying  towaxda 
die  boyt.    Then  he  addresipd  hit  Meft' 
tenant : 

"Come  on,  Slick!  Time's  flymg.  Fmish 
yonr  pipe,  and  then  we'll  see  what  we  can  do 
to  loosen  that  yoonker*!  tongne.'* 

"Right,  boss,"  came  the  answer  from  one 
of  the  half-bi^ds,  at  which  J^tfik  bent  dose  to 
his  chum. 

"Wait  here,  old  man.  I'm  going  to  Dan. 
If  necessary,  fire.  You've  got  six  shots,  and 
so  have  I.  I  don't  think  any  but  Joe  are 
armed,  except  with  knives.  But  nothing  will 
stop  Toe  now  but  gunpowder.  I  don't  want 
to  kUl  him  if  I  can  help  it.  &it-^  pre- 
pared  /  " 

"  Right,  old  man,  and— good  luck !  "  replied 
Geoff,  fully  determined  that  no  one  should 
attack  his  chum — and  live. 

Jack  immediately  crouched  down  and  began 
to  scout  in  a  dide  ronnd  the  clearing  towards 
where  he  now  knew  Conyers  to  be  lying— 
probably  bound,  since  he  had  not  shown  him- 
self. It  was  slow  moving,  for  evwv  footsli^ 
bad  to  fed  its  way  to  avoid  breaking  a  twig  or 
even  crushing  a  dead  leaf.  But  last  he 
reached  the  ^t,  and  from  where  he  stood  he 
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could  distinctly  see  a  figure  lying  on  the 
gronnd  with  head  towards  him.      .  , 

Here  the  scout  sank  npon  his  laiaes  and 
gradually  bent  forward  on  his  hands,  until  he 
was  lying  flat  upon  his  face.  He  was  carrying 
the  knife  between  his  teeth  now,  and  he 
loosened  the  flap  of  his  revolver-case  in  readi- 
ness for  emergency.  Then  he  began  to 
wriggle  forward,  inch  by  inch,  breathing  sottly 
and  evenly — no  haste,  no  excitement. 

At  last  his  head  parted  the  grass  before 
hun,  and  his  £ace  looked  into  that  of  the 
brother  wBoat  for  whom  he  had  braved  90 

much.  ,       .  - 

Their  greeting  was  a  smile  and  a  sigh. 
They  knew  better  than  to  speak. 

Then  Jack  wriggled  forward  again.  As  he 
expected,  Dan  was  bound,  but  a  few  swift 
cuts  with  Geoff's  knife  severed  these,  and  the 
boy  was  free.  Then,  still  without  speaking. 
Jack  bent  sideways  and  commenced  tc  wnggle 
Uck  to  the  hta^    Dan  m^arslood  and 

followed.  ^  „  _ 

"Ain't  you  finished  that  pipe  yet?  Joe 

was  heard  to  exclaim.  ^ 
But  even  then  the  boys  did  not  hasten. 

They  knew  that  haste  would  betray  them. 
Such  tactics  were  no  little  test  of  patience 

and  self-control.   The  impulse  of  each  was 

to  rise  up  suddenly  and  make  a  reckless  dash, 

risking  whatever  the  consequences  might  be. 

But  i^udence  held  the  mastery.   "  Stew  and 
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sore "  was  the  motto  to  which  Awr  r^iWi 
bade  them  adhere,  and  they  etnck  bravely  to 

^t^^f&ey  reached  cow  and  were  abte  to 

stand  up  in  safety.  jtunt>m 

Only  a  moment t^waited.  white 
they  gnPP«d  one  anothw*!  tends  with  Ae 
^  ofUe  great  scout  brotherhood.  Nert 
nwanent  they  continued  the  retreat  with  swift, 
though  silent  steps.  ,  ^  • 

Dan  Conyers  was  reacoed  at  last  1 
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The  meetioff  with  Geoffrey  was  none  less 
cordial  than  that  with  Jack,  though  poor  Dan 
was  too  overwhelmed  by  his  unexpected 
release  from  the  ordeal  that  Petrie  was  pve- 
paring  for  hira  to  express  his  thanks  in  more 
than  the  simplest  words. 

"  I  can't  say  properly  what  I  feel  just  now," 
he  said.  "  Another  time  I  may  be  able  to  say 
it  better ;  bnt  at  present — -  " 

"Don't  try,"  cut  in  Hansard.   "We're  jolly 
glad  to  have  been  of  use  so  far.   But  we're 
.not  out  of  the  wood  yet.   We  must  make 
tracks  for  Great  Bear,  an  Indian  who  is  mind*> 
ing  our  honm  for  ns,  and—burying  Baptiste." 

"Ah,  Baptiste t  Poor  Baptiste!"  sighed 
Conyers.  "  They  shot  him — at  least  Joe  did. 
But  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  did  J^is  best. 
It  was  cruel  to  have  such  a  death  just  when 
he  was  learning  what  it  means  to  go  strai|^t." 

Just  then  a  howl  of  men's  angry  voices  in 
the  distance  told  the  boys  that  the  ^ht  of 
the  prisoner  had  been  discovered. 

"  C<»ie  t  We  must  nmte  a  sprint  It !  ** 
ejcdaimcd  Geoff. 

jo#  -  -  . 


"We  can't  go  far  before  "^^^^J^ 
fight,"  said  Dw.  -  Ytpn  hw»  m 
said?"  

"  But  only  three,  of  course.  Then  you'd 
better  peg  on  ahead-— "  „^ 

"And  leave  you?"  added  Jack.  Not 
likely.   Weni  fight  for  victory  rather  than  do  , 
a  low-down  trick  like  that.   Besides.  I  dont 
beurve  any  of  the  fellows  have  fifeanatewirpt 

That's  true,"  responded  Dan.  "  But  no 
-Slick's  armed.  He  took  the  wea^mj  from 
Baptiste.   loe  has  mme  tied  to  his  tt«Wle. 

«  WeU,  there's  no  use  shooting  If  v»e  aai 
do  without,"  was  Geofi»s  comment  on  Ac 
situation.  "  It's  better  to  show  our  he^s  and 
get  into  hiding,  if  we  can.  than  shoot  people. 

%TS>:^e.'iLere  was  ai^y«  the^^--^^ 
the  half-breeds  would  mistake  the  direction 
that  the  fugitives  had  taken,  and  pursue  th«r 
hunt  in  the  opposite  locality.    But,  as  iucK 
would  have  itVthey  divined  that,  the  side  of 
Ae  clearing  on  yAkh  Dan  had  lam  would  be 
Ae  wS^which  he  would  flee.   In  this  they 
were  correct,  and  soon  there  followed  ^ 
sound  of  hasty  riders  of  hor^m^.  ^ 
finally  the  approaching  clatter  along  m& 

^^The  boys  had  a  good  start  of  the  pursuers. 
Th^  made  the  most  of  it,  darting  off  at  f  uU 
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speed  until  they  reached  the  place  when 
Great  Bear  had  been  left. 

But  when  were  the  hcwses  ? 

As  they  approached  thev  could  distinctly 
recognise  the  place  where  they  had  left  them, 
but  not  a  sign  of  an  animal  was  visible. 

Then  a  voice  spoke  out  from  the  bushes  at 
their  side. 

"  Here  !  Come  I  Far  in  the  bashes-^ 
cave ! " 

It  was  Great  Bear.  His  instinct  had 
named  him  of  the  possible  contingency  that 
had  arisen,  and  he  had  secured  the  horses  in 
a  cave  that  opened  upon  the  cliff  itself. 

"  My  white  brother  safe  here,"  the  Indian 
whispered,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  retreat. 
**  Half-breeds  no'  track  through  bu^  at  night ; 
and  by  day — burning  arrows  keq>  a  hnndred 
from  door  of  this  wigwam." 

It  was  a  splendid  sanctuary — a  narrow 
entrance  opening  into  a  large  single  chamber. 

"  By  Jove !  "  exclaimed  Ge<^.  •«  Yoafre  a 
perfect  brick,  chief ! " 

The  Indian  smiled  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  compliment  that  he  but  half  understood, 
and  afterwards  turned  with  outstretched  hand 
to  Conyers. 

"  The  great  chief,  your  father,  loved  Great 
Bear.  We  were  friends.  Shall  it  be  that 
the  son  will  be  the  friend  of  Great  Bear 

"Of  course  1"  responded  Dan  heartily,  as 
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he  grasped  the  Indian's  hand  with  a  cordial 
grip.  "  My  father  often  spoke  of  yoo,  and  I 
faiow  you  were  his  tmc  friend.   Hark ! 

It  was  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  upon  the 
trail.   They  came  like  a  storm,  but  passed 

'^^^Mgh  of  rcUcf  came  from  the  breaat  of 
each  of  the  listeners. 

"Until  morning,  at  any  rate,  we  are  safe 
from  interruption,"  Jack  remarked.  "Its 
pitch  dark  in  here,  but  I  suppose  it  would  not 
be  good  to  show  a  light.   Still,  we  can  he» 

each  other's  voices  " 

"  So  we'll  just  sit  down  and  yarn  till  day- 
light," rejoined  Beverley.  "  L  suppose  you 
an  guess,  Conyers,  what  it  was  'tto^  itartoi 
us  upon  your  track  ?  " 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  can't,  unless  

"  Unless  it  was  a  certain  drawing  on  a 
poplar  tree?  True.  That  was  it.  We  fomd 
that,  or  rather  my  chum  did,  and  he  was  able 
to  read  ^hc  being  a  scout,  you  know." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  swopping 
of  yarns  and  relating  of  experiences  that 
lasted  well  through  the  night.  Inddeatally 
it  wai  mcntiwied  that  White  Fang  had  gone 
off  to  call  ti\e  reserve  forces.  This  was  great 
news  for  Conyers  to  hear.  He  had,  of  course, 
hitherto  believed  that  his  Indian  companion 
was  dead.  To  the  wonder  of  the  Hstenen, 
however,  he  ieemed  e^en  more  delighted  to 
idd  tiat  die  &)g,  Tracker,  was  not  only  ahve 
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as  well,  but  that  he  was  even  an  oeeapaiit  of 
the  cave  as  well  as  they. 

"  Dog  good  friend,  but  Tracker  not  worth 
many  dollars,'*  remarked  Great  Bear,  nncon- 
sciottsly  paraphrasing  Baptiste's  C(Miiment. 

Dan  laughed  softly. 

"You  may  think  not,"  he  replied,  as  he 
fondled  the  animal  and  kept  him  close  at 
hit  side.  "Yon  may  thiidt  not;  but  time 
will  show  that  he  is  of  a  great  deal  more 
value  than  yon  imagt&e.  Ar^'t  yoo.  Tracker, 
old  boy?"  ■ 

Tracker  beat  his  tail  loudly  upon  the  floor 
of  the  cave  in  assent  to  the  question. 

As  dawn  appeared,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  returning  enemy,  the  boys  and  Great 
Bear  ventured  out  to  start  another  day  upon 
a  sustaining  dkt  df  bmra.  They  were  re* 
luctant  to  expend  waf  ammunition  npon 
shooting  birds,  not  knowing  how  much  might 
be  needed  for  the  defence  of  their  bodies. 
There  was  also  the  risk  of  telegraphing  their 
in^ereabOQts  to  undesirable  watchers. 

For  some  time  the  quartette,  accompanied 
by  the  faithful  Tracker,  strolled  along,  pick- 
ing the  fruit  from  the  bushes  at  either  side  of 
the  trail ;  and  they  were  just  beginning  to  en- 
joy the  comfinrt  of  feeling  a  certain  freedom 
from  alarms,  when  their  thoughts  were  re- 
called to  the  sense  of  danger  by  the  sound  of 
horses  rapidly  approaching  from  the  direction 
they  themselvethadcome  opthe  previousnight. 
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Instantly  all  four  hastened  into  the  bush, 
and  scarcely  had  they  found  cover  than  ftey 
nm  the  Red  charging  at  furious  spe^ 

on  Fire-fly,  hotly  pursued  by  Bray,  Hawk- 
Eye,  and  several  Blackfeet  cowboys. 

With  one  accord  the  three  boys  and  Great 
Bear  sprang  to  the  middle  of  me  tr^il,  with 
levelled  weapons,  to  bar  the  way.  Fire-fly, 
startled  at  the  sudden  appearance  before  her, 
fell  bac"      on  her  haunches,  then  rolled  over, 
throwin       rie  violently  upon  his  side.  But 
the  marc  wa»  up  again  in  a  m^«it.   So  was 
the  Red  Uand,  and,  strange  to  «ay,  his  farst 
4jiought  was  one  of  revenge  against  the  animal 
'  that  had  failed  him  by  not  charging  through 
the  line  that  barred  the  trail  ahead.  ^ 
Mad  with  passion,  Joe  whipped  out  his 
'  revolver  and  fired  straight  into  poor  Fire-fly  s 
breast.   The  attack  was  done  in  a  flash  of 
time,  but  in  that  brief  moment  was  also 
summed  up  all  the  resentmoit  that  the  mare 
1^  ha^botifed  for  ymn  ag?inst  the  brute 
who  had  used  her  so  vilely  and  repaid  her 
faithful  service  with  such  savage  mercUessness. 
« Stop  him !   Don't  let  hiiti  pawl"  cried 

^^But,  before  human  hands  could  reach  him, 
Uie  mare  gave  a  shriek  of  pain,  plunged  for- 
ward with  lips  thrown  back,  seized  the  torturer  s 
neck  with  her  teeth,  then  dropped  him— tfwtf  / 
The  ridwfs  came  up.  whtte  the  boys  rushed 
forward  to  where  P^e  ky,  huddled  upcai  the 
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ground  beside  Fine-fly,  wiio  was  now  breatbuig 
nerlast. 

"He's  done  for,  poor  beggar!"  said  Dan 
sadly. 

All  his  sufiferings  were  forgotten  for  the 
time  being  when  he  witnessed  the  terrible 
punishment  that  the  Red  Hand  aad  brought 
upon  himself. 

'  "  You  may  well  say,  *  poor  beggar !  \  "  Bray 
remarked,  as  he  dismounted.  "  His  sins  have 
left  him  a  beggar  for  all  that  is  worth  possess- 
ing.   God  have  mercy  upon  him  !  " 

Then  he  turned  upon  Conyers  with  a  smile. 

"  I  expect  your  name  is  Dan !  I  am  glad  tc 
meet  you,  though  I  expect  my  ple.isure  is 
nothing  to  that  of  yours  when  you  met  our 
plucky  young  frien(u  there." 

The  boy's  face  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  grati- 
tude at  this  reference  to  Hansard  and 
Bevedey. 

"  Th^  saved  my  life  at  great  risk  to  their 
own.  '^he^  ^ow  how  I  feel.  I  cannot  pot  it 
into  wcMT^. ' 

.  •  .  •  • 

And  with  the  death  of  Petrie  our  story 
comes  to  an  end,  except  for  a  few  explanations 
that  may  be  necessary  to  clear  up  one  or  two 
little  mysteries  that  were  hidden  from  all  until 
then. 

After  searching  Joe's  clothes  and  finding 
the  stolen  letter,  which  Conyers  took  possession 
<^  thfi  Red  Haffil  wasre^r«rentiy  bpbd  besi^ 
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poor  Baptiate.  P«tric*»  confederates  had 
Scaped,  having  deserted  and  hiaden  m  the 
bosh  when  first  the  enemy  was  sighted.  Joe 
had  turned  tail  and  fled,  apparently  divining 
that  an  end  had  come  to  his  career. 

«  Now  we'U  have  grub.  After  that  we  can 
discuss  the  next  move,"  Bray  had  decided, 
and  the  whole  party  readily  feU  m  with  his 

views.  ,  ,   J  w 

The  rancher  of  the  toad  had  come  weU 
8uprf»d  with  Ae  neces^ries  for  this  function, 
and  a  hearty  meal  was  soon  shared  by  all. 
The  boys,  Bray,  and  the  two  chiefe  were 
seated  a  littie  apart  from  the  oth«^;  and 
when  the  pipes  were  lighted,  and  positioiis  ot 
ease  adopted,  Mark  turned  to  Dan. 

"  Now,  old  man,  give  us  an  account  of  yom- 
self !  We  had  a  bit  of  excitement  about  you, 
so  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  tell  us  exactly 
what  it  was  aU  about,  so  that  we  can  best 
decide  what  to  do  nerA.  Yoi^  need  not  be 
afraid  of  my  confidence.  I  was  once  your 
father's  best  friend.  My  name  is  Mark  Bray. 
I  come  from  Beaver  Cre^."  .  ^  . 
Dan  looked  at  the  speaker  with  a  pulled 

Bray— Mark  Bray  ?  "  he  questioned,  and 

the  ma  n  replied ;  .      ,  ,  n  4. 

"I  was  your  father's  chum  before— well,  it 
does  not  matter  what.  But  it  is  a  feet  that 
is  easily  proved." 

"I  understand,"  returned  Dan. 


And  next  moment  he  did  a  (;iirioi»  thii%. 
He  called  Tracker  from  where  lie  Wkt  lyii^, 
at  a  little  distance  beside  White  Fang,  mm 
unbuckled  the  dog's  heavy  leather  collar. 

"  If  you  are  Bray  of  Beaver  Creek,  then  my 
troubles  are  at  an  end  this  very  moment/' 
he  said  cheerfully.  "  Yonr  knife,  please, 
Hansard." 

Jack's  hunting-knife  was  passed  over,  where- 
upon Dan  proceeded  to  slash  the  sewing  that 
bound  the  two  layers  of  leather  togeth^. 
And  iwhen  the  coUar  was  laid  open,  hk  took% 
therefrom  something  that  looked  like  a  ^leet 
of  thin  parchment  folded  lengthways. 

"  It  was  put  in  through  an  opening  in  tl^ 
point  of  the  strap,  but  this  is  the  ^oioK^t  way 
to  eitract  it,"  he  explained  to,tl»  onlobkeri, 
who  were  observing  the  openitKm  with  ckee 
and  wondering  interest. 

Jack  was  the  first  to  guess  the  riddle. 

**  A  letter  I "  he  exclsHmed  with  de%ht. 

"A  cipher  for  *Mark  Bray  of  Beaver 
Creek,' "  added  Dan  quietly,  as  he  handed 
over  the  paper.  It  was  the  safest  hiding- 
place  that  I  could  think  of.  Even  White 
Fang  did  not  know  the  treasure  that  Tracker 
guarded  ever  since  that  whm  Red  Hand 
tried  to  kill  the  Cree." 

Geo£Ps  eyes  were  sparkling  with  appreciaf 
tkm  <^  the  clever  dodge,  as  Van  handed  tiie 
parchment  to  Bray,  together  with  titt  te^ir 
that  he  had  taken  sram  Joe  Petrie. 


"  "Bf  iove,  man !  It  was  a  splendid  idea. 
No  one  could  ever  have  thought  of  looking 
for  the  papers  there  1 "  ^  ,^ 

"No  one  did.   It  was  a  scout's 
"Worthy  of  the  Chief  Scout  himsdfr* 
added  Tack  with  enthusiastic  delight. 

Meantime,  Bray  had  been  reading  the  letter 
that  accompanied  a  piece  of  parchment  with 
cipher  lettering.  He  continued  in  silcnc»  for 
a  time,  whUc  the  boys  patiently  wait^  for 
such  enlightenment  as  he  might  care  to  favorr 
them  with.  Great  Bear  and  Hawk-Eye  we 
sitting  together,  sharing  a  red-stone  pipe  <rt 
peace  in  quiet  contemplation. 

At  last  Mark  iitt«red  a  quick  ejaculation 
^of  surprise  as  he  turned  the  last  page  of  the 
missive,  and,  raising  his  eyes,  asked  Jack : 

"Your  name  is  Hansard,  is  it  not?  And 
yon  come  from  FalneKwth  ?  " 

"  That's  right,"  filled  Jack,  wondenng  m 
what  way  the  reading  of  old  Conyers'  letter 
could  have  suggestefd  such  a  question.  "  But 
why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"Because,"  begMi  Bray,  with  a  cunous 
smile — "  because  wonders  will  never  cease  in 
this  world.  And  this  letter  concerns  you 
even  more,  perhaps,  than  it  does  me  I  Ye^ 
you  may  wefl  1«A  wwpriied.  But  111  r«d 
it  aloud.  It  can  do  no  harm,  Conyers,  for 
it's  got  to  be  known  sooner  cur  later;  and  we 
are  all  friends  here."  ^ 
«  I  have  no  objection,"  fidd  Dan  qmetty. 
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He  gathered  from  Bray's  latter  words  Aat 
something  unpleasant  had  to  be  told ;  >ut, 
knowing  how  those  present  had  alir^dy  provea 
themi^ret  nKwe  than  ordinary  fnends,  he 
had  no  compunctions  about  sharing  any  secret 
with  them.  Besides,  from  previous  know- 
ledge, he  had  a  very  fair  idea  what  that 
secret  might  be. 

««Pfffi>  Old  Mark, 

"I  am  very  ill,  and  I  think  I 
am  dying.    If  I  do  die,  I  shall- send  ^ 
letter  to  you  by  my  son,  as  I  wish  to  atooe 
for  an  eva  I  once  did.   You  will  carry  out 
my  wishes,  I  know.   You  always  thought 
me  a  good  man.   Well,  you  were  wrong.  I 
was  a  gambler  all  my  life  since  boyhood. 
Some  time  after  you  left  me  I  went  to 
Eialand,  intending  to  fetch  my  son,  who  was 
living  with  my  sister  in  Falmouth;  but  be- 
fore I  reached  the  old  country  I  gamWed 
away  every  cent  that  I  possessed,  and  whe^ 
I  arrived  in  England  I  was  destitute.  I 
walked  from  London  to  Falmouth,  beggmg 
my  way  as  I  went,  and,  by  the  time  my 
destination  was  reached,  I  was  so,  Boor^d 
beggarly-looking  that  I  was  ashamed  to  go  to 
my  sister's  door.    I  said  '  beggarly-lookm^, 
and  that  was  the  truth.    I  was  a  beggar  in 
every  sense,  for  I  had  sunk  so  low  that  I  used 
to  plead  for  money  from  passers-by,  so  that  I 
BH^t  have  fijod  to  cat.   Xteie,  tae  night, 
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when  I  was  almost  desperate  with  hangar,  a 
lady  took  pity  on  me,  and  asked  the  mto 
her  house.  She  left  me  in  one  room  white 
she  went  to  another  to  prepare  a  bed,  ami 
while  she  was  away  I  saw  a  little  box  stand- 
ing open,  and  my  eyes  caught  the  glint  of 
gc3to  money.  To  my  everlasting  shauM  I 
stole  that  box,  and  fled  from  the  room  before 
the  lady  returned.  Her  name  was  pamted 
on  the  lid.    It  was  Mrs.  John  Hansard  I  * 

(There  followed  aslight  pause  a»  the  »ate 
came  to  this  part  <«  the  letter,  a  pause 
broken  only  by  someone  quickly  catchinj^  his 
breath  and  a  deep  sigh  from  Dan.  Then 
Bray  resumed.)  . 
^ »« As  soon  as  I  fonnA  myself  m  the  street 
i  regretted  what  I  had  done,  but  in  my  state 
of  poverty  I  had  not  the  courage  to  return  to 
the  house.   There  were  twenty-five  sovereigns 
in  the  box.   That  meant  food  to  cat  Md  a 
covering  for  ny  head.   The  temptation  was 
too  great  for  me.    I  ran  from  the  street,  and 
did  not  stop  till  i  was  well  into  the  country. 
And  there,  by  a  strange  fate,  I  met  my  son, 
whom  I  had  left  in  England  four  years  before. 
I  knw  him  at  <Mice,  even  though  I  nad  only 
the  moonlight  to  guide  my  eyes,  and  I 
begged  him  to  come  away  with  me  then  ^ 
there,  and  help  me  to  atone  for  my  ratsgnidea 
life.   I  did  not  even  allow  him  time  to  say 
farewell  to  his  friends.   I  could  not  trust  my- 
self alone,  for  I  iwa  a  t^i,  Mark !   Think  of 
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it— a  thuf  I   Well,  Dan  came  with  me,  brave 
boy  that  he  is.   He  came  with  me,  and  we 
ttniggled  our  way  to  Canada  at  one  3.  And 
from  tiie  day  I  arrived  again  at  Last  Mountain 
I  began  to  prosper  in  the  old  place.    I  struck 
gold— piles  of  it.   And  I  worked,  >Vhy? 
C    y  to  return  a  thousandfold  that  which  1 
stole  Hat  might— that  which  saved  me  from 
greater  d^adation.   And   now  I  die — z, 
rich  man!    It  is  all  hidden  safely  in  a  place 
that  you  will  be  able  to  find  from  a  cipher 
that  my  son  will  also  give  you.   One  quarter 
is  for  Dan,  one  for  you,  and  the  rest  for  Mrs. 
Hansard.    I  know  I  can  trust  you,  Mark. 
You  will  take  the  gold  in  my  name  to 
Falmouth.    Perhaps  she  will  forgive  me  the 
^ng  I  did  her  when  she  knows  that  from 
that  terriWe  night  I  hav*  done  my  best  to 
live  my  live  as  pure  as  the  day.    My  son  will 
deliver  this  to  you.    He  will  also  deliver  the 
cipher  that  will  tell  you  where  the  gold  is 
hidden.   You  will  understand  it,  and  carry 
out  my  last  wishes  by  handing  the  fortune  to 
my  benefactress  in  England. 

"  Now,  dear  old  Mark,  it  is  *  Good-bye.' 
Out  friendship  on  earth  has  drifted,  but  we 
wiU  me^  again,  and  be  the  same  dear  chums 
#once  more.    Do  my  last  request,  and  look 
after  my  boy  for  old  friendship's  sake. 

"  Your  oki  chum, 

"  Hal  CoOTBRS." 


At  the  reading  closed,  Mark's  voice  shook 
ai  d  bis  eyes  fiDed  with  tears. 

"  Can  yon  tnist  me— Dan— do  you  think  ? 
he  asked  wistfully.  "  I  never  had  but  one 
friend,  and  him  I  threw  aside.  But  I  will  try 
to  make  up  for  it  now.  Will  you  trust  me 
to  carry  out  your  father's  wishes,  and  take 
me  as  your  guide?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart ! "  answered  Dan,  and 
from  the  tone  of  his  voice  there  was  no  doubt- 
ing but  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  Then 
his  thoughts  waudered  back  to  the  subject  of 
the  letter,  and  he  remarked :  "  The  first  thing 
to  do  will  be  to  make  tracks  for  Last  Mountain. 
After  that  it'll  be  a  race  to  Falmouth.  We 
must  lose  no  time.  I  suppose  there  will  not  be 
any  difficulty  in  finding  that  Mrs.  Hansard?" 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  returned  Bray,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  he  turned  tcwairds  Jack, 
whom  he  tiien  asked : 

"  I  suppose  you  know  your  roi^her's  presept 
address  ?  " 

Hansard  laughed  self-consciously,  and  Dan 
broke  out  with  utter  astonishment : 
"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he — that 

she  " 

"  Is  the  mother  of  your  rescuer  ?  "  said  Jack. 
"  Yes.    That's  just  what  I  do  say." 

"  Why,  Hansard,  that  makes  my  gratitude 
all  the  more  "  Dan  began  im{ml^ely. 

But  Jack  interrupted  brusquely  : 

"  Rot  I  Don't  begin  to  talk  of  gratitude  be- 
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tween  bfottwr  Monts.  It  was  daty— aothiag 


more." 


"  And  rattling  good  fun  as  well  1 "  chimed 

in  Geoflf.  .       ,  ,  •  ^ 

Then  the  camp  relapRcd  for  a  time  into 
thoughtful  silence,  while  the  Indian  chiefs 
smoked  the  peace-pipe  and  the  cowboys  slejjt 
a  well-earned  rest  after  their  all-night  pursuit 
of  the  prairie  -pirate. 


THB  BHD 


